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i>REFACE 


The -principal purpose of book is to answer the 
requirements of the students the’ ^Indian Universities. 
In this book, I believe, I have gone further than has 

hitherto been attempted in any book on the subject. 

It may perhaps be said that there is already a super- 
abundance of History books in the market. Many of these 
books, though excellent in their way and day, fall far 
short of the needs of modern examinations. The sub- 

ject has ceased to be sordid presentation of meaningless 
dates and facts, to be learnt parrot-wise and reproduced 
when required. History is neither a reporter's job 

nor is it built on a thread of personalities. Politics in 
England are, by and large, more concerned with mass 
continental movements than individuals~-despite the glamour 
of the in4ividuals — and in this book the reader will find 
a considerably closet balance between politics, economics, 
ethics and personality. I have ‘looked in’ intensively as 
well as extensively and have endeavoured not to by-pass 
any current. The result is the presentation of this closely 
written and intimately detailed and comprehensive volume. 

It is hoped, therefore, that lecturers and students 
alike shall find in this book a topic-wise discussion of 
each historical event and covering everything that is 
necessary for a study of a high order. The book is 
written in simple, homely, lucid English and actually 
every attempt has been made to eliminate superfluous 
details. The greatest stress has been laid on a metho- 
dical elaboration of the matter so that the reader may 
easily pick up and reproduce each inter-linked chain of 
events. ^ ^ | 

The facts upon which this book has been based have 
been obtained mainly from Adams*, Edwards*, C* Gramt 
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Robertson*s, Munro's, Harriot's, Sterling Taylor's, Trevelyn^s 
Keir's, Green’s, William Hunt’s and Temperley’s works. The 
writer has been immensely helped in the clothing of 
these dry bones by his personal experience of over three years 
as a lecturer on the subject for degree classes. Tl\e main 
plan has been to group together for convenience such 
portions of the subject as are closely allied and to follow 
a chronological exposition and development by resorting 
to needful subdivision. Thus the* book becomes equally 
serviceable for all learners. So .a course has been laid 
down, which may be followed without deviation from 
beginning to end ; and I believe that the method I have 
adopted will give all the least trouble in finding what 
they want. I have endeavoured to keep the work within 
a reasonable compass and to provide amply for the 
needs of candidates preparing for the higher examinations. 

Grateful acknowledgment is given to Mr. Ajit Singh 
Bhatia M. A. for assistance at stages in the preparation 
of the book ; and for his valuable contribution of 
Chapters 2, 13 and 15. 


186 1 Rouse Avenue, 
New Delhi 
18th June, 1954. 


O. P. SINGH 



I dedicate this little effort of mine to you 
The Departed Souls — because it is your 
memory — my only treasure — that 
inspires and encourages me to 
ply this life’s ship in the 
onrushing onslaughts of 
world’s stormy 
ocean ! 
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INTRODUCTION 


For full two centuries England was ruled with a rough 
rod. The basic assumptions on which Henry Vil laid the 
foundations of monarchy in 1485, remained in vogue till 
1688. Parliament remained subservient to the Tudors. But 
an inquisitive eye could detect the shadow of coming events 
from the question of monopolies during the reign of wily 
Elizabeth. Moreover, with the defeat of Spanish Armada 
in 1588, the fear of external aggression receded and the 
mind of the people was diverted to setting their internal 
political institutions, on some other equations, which could 
be more democratic in profession as well as in practice. 

Stuarts did not know how to play ciicket. They tried 
to hit out blindly, because of their lack of acute observation 
of the political trends or might be, because of their lack 
of a will-for-settlement. They tried to under-rate the 
importance of an irresistible onrushing power — the power 
of the Parliament — and had to pay the price of this fatal 
mistake with their blood. The Bourbonic-instinct of neither 
learning nor unlearning from the vital events of the history, 
proved suicidal for them ; it guillotined their dynasty, sent 
one king to the gallows and another had to take refuge 
in a foreign country. The coup degrace was accorded 
during the reign of James II. 

The year 1688 represents the ushering in of a new term 
of equation between the king and the Parliament. Divine 
Right of kingship evaporated from the political scene of 
England. King-in-Parliament, and not the king was to rule 
the British people now onwards. 

The volcano of self-assertion had erupted and set ablaze 
the old order of social relationships From the ashes of' 
this blaze came out a society which laid deep the founda- 
tions for newer values in economic relationships. Only onc'e 
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again in the British history did the monarchy— as represah- 
ted by George III — try to stifle the power of Parliament 
but its efforts proved infructuous and it had to surrender 
unconditionally. 

During this period of history i.e, 1688 to 1914, there 
were many world-shaking events. There was a revolution 
in the political order ; a similar type of upheaval in the 
social order and a long movement for the reform in the 
Church and in the economic order of the society. The 
American Revolution opened the eyes of England and 
made her in future to be considerate in her attitude 
towards her colonies. That the Yoke of imperialism cannot 
be perpetrated on the throats of slave countries — was 
proved once for all. Colonies are like ripe fruits which 
must fall off the tree sooner or later. 

The British policy of maintaining balance of power on 
the continent was tested and found fit during the Revo- 
lutionary wars with France. But for the valour of some 
of her outstanding soldiers on land and sea, England would 
be more than once under the impending danger of being 
swallowed by Napoleonic arms. 

After the Waterloo, history of England tilted towards 
more emphasis on the transferance of democracy from the 
feudal aristocracy to the industrial aristocracy. Industrial 
proletariat fought shoulder to shoulder with the industrial 
aristocracy to extricate the power from feudalists. The 
Reform Act of 1832 was the result of this compromise. 
Now. onwards the fight lay between industrial aristocracy, 
trying to preserve its newly gained power, and the industrial 
proletariat, trying to improve its economic lot by gaining 
political power. 

As for the foreign policy of England during the period, 
dt can be easily divided in three parts. The first part 
had a long record of rivalry with France over the foriegn 
possessions. Both the nations wanted to win the race 



and were always obstructing each other in their expansion 
towards the East, West and the South. The war of 
Spanish Succession, the war of Austrian Succession and 
the Seven Years War saw the two nations flying at 
the throats of each other. The English came out success- 
ful from this unnerving war of attrition. There was then 
a setback in the loss of the American colonies. England 
was again seen in death ^rip with the French over the 
wars of principles i.e. Revolutionary wars. 

With the success of the British arms in the fields of 
Waterloo the foreign policy of England under-went a 
complete change, Castlereagh, the foreign minister, believ- 
ed in a peaceful settlement of the European problems. 
Canning, his successor, no . doubt sympathised with the 
European democratic movements but he never ran the 
risk of entangling England in these knotty problems, 
Palmerston, his disciple believed in a policy of ‘Bluffing'. 
Although Disraeli was an imperialist yet his mettle was 
never tested to its full extent. The policy of Gladstone 
and his successors has been termed as ‘Splendid Isolation 
policy'. England, mostly speaking, did not activdy interfere 
in the European problems, unless her own vested interests 
were at stake. 

The last phase was a phase of active participation in 
the European problems and of concluding alliances with 
them. France, the traditional enemy was reconciled. In 
1902 a defensive alliance was concluded with Japan. A 
settlement with even Russia was arrived at, owing to the 
growing danger of Germany. This conspiring policy divided 
the whole of Europe into two armed camps. The murder 
of the Arch Duke of Austria worked as a spark for the 
smouldering fire and the whole of the human race was 
entangled in a world war in 1914. 




CHAPTER I 

REVOLUTIONARY SETTLEMENT 
IN ENGLAND 

The hostile attitude of James II towards his people, and 
not the events of the rejgn of Charles II, accentuated the 
forces which ultimately connived to bring about the Glori- 
ous Revolution. In spite *of James IFs being a Roman 
Catholic there was universal joy in the country at the time 
of his succession. No doubt majority of the people were 
hostile to Roman Catholicism, yet they had in no way any 
idea of dethroning James II. This is quite apparent from 
the support which Janies II got' from his people at the 
time of the Manmouth rebellion. Rather than appreciating 
the services of his people, James II suspected them and 
kept on supporting the Roman Catholic cause, (which was 
a dead cause , in England) completely forgetting the conse- 
quences which his father had had to bear. He tried to 
remove all sorts of restrictions from the Roman Catholics. 
This was an act of fanning the smouldering fire rather than 
that of pouring oil on troubled waters. The people had 
been bearing patiently all the perverse and unjustified acts 
of the old, staggering and issueless King. The dormant 
volcano of their self assertion erupted with the birth of a 
son. Thinking that the son of a Catholic King is bound 
to be a Catholic, they immediately asked for the help of 
William III of Holland, Even the Tories, who during the 
days of Charles II were the staunch supporters of the 
Crown, joined hands with the Whigs. And thus making 
a common cause, they invited William to England to save 
them from the tyrannical rule of James 11. William III 
might have refused the offer, had James II agreed to help 
him against the ruler of France— his life-— long enemy. 
William III in fact wanted to utilize the resources of 
England in war against France, As long as James II was 
at the helm of English affairs there could be no hope of 
any help from Englandi William III, therefore, accepted 
their invitation and landed in England with hjs forces. He 
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was given a rousing reception by the people of all the 
parties. James II, who had been betrayed by his 
commander-in-chief and even his owm daughter, fled from 
England in a desperate mood and never got a chance to 
see it again in his life. 


The event was given the name of ‘‘The Glorious Revo- 
lution** by the English people beoause of its two distinctive 
features. In the first place, it was accomplished without 
any blood-shed. Secondly, it was the triumph of the 
Parliament over the Crown in so far as it evicted one 
King and handed over the throne to another one. Macaulay 
maintains that the Glorious Revolution was political rather 
than a religious revolution. James II was dethroned, not 
because he was a Roman Catholic but, because he believed 
in the absolute powers of the King which ’according to him, 
had been bestowed upon him by the Almighty God. 

The revolution marked a new era in the history of 
England. It once for all decided that it was not ■ the King 
but the Parliament which was the supreme power in the 
country. It also made it clear that the ruling power had 
been given to the King not by the Almighty God but by 
the Parliament. The judges, who upto that time were 
considered to be ‘lions under the Crown* and whose tenure 
depended upon the King’s pleasure, were no more the 
servants of the Crown. They now came under the control 
of the Parliament and were to remain in the office during 
their good behaviour. The foreign policy of England also 
underwent a great change. The Revolution brought 
William III at the helm of English affairs. The period of 
his rule was devoted to a constant struggle against France. 
The forces of Holland alone, were fighting against the 
armed might of France before the Revolution. But now 
folded as they were, with the English might, they were 
strong enough to snub the aggressive tendencies of the 
French King. 

James II, deserted by all his sympathisers, fled to France 
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in 1689. The Convention which had invited William III, 
declared that as James II had abdicated and, as the throne 
had fallen vacant, it was being offered to William III and 
Mary jointly. The Convention became a regular parliament. 
It began to enact legislation which made it difficult for the 
furture English King to repeat the story of the days of 
James IT. The Declaration of Rights was issued which 
was later on given the name of the Bill of Rights. The 
Declaration denounced the y^orst acts of James II and made 
the suspending and dispensing powers illegal. The Acts 
which were instruments in the hands of the Crown for 
wielding its authority were abolished. The imposition of 
taxes without the consent of the* Parliament was declared 
illegal. In future the King could in no way collect money 
from his people. Nor could he maintain any standing 
army in the days of peace. At several previous occasions 
the King had interfered in the elections of the Parliament. 
Now the Declaration stated that there would be a free 
election to the Parliament. The members of the Parliament 
were also given freedom of speech. It was by virtue of the 
existence of this clause that Wilkes claimed the right of 
freedom of speech as a member of the Parliament and thus 
saved himself from the wrath of George III. The Court of 
High Commission and other such courts as had proved to 
be instruments of tyranny under James II were abolished. 
The Bill of Rights further stated that there would be 
frequent meetings of the Parliament. According to another 
clause of the Bill, it was declared that in future no Roman 
Catholic or a person married to a Roman Catholic could 
become the King of England. The Crown was heretofore, 
stripped of all his inherent powers though the King was 
still to sit on the same diamond throne ! 

The Bill of Rights has been proclaimed to be the Third 
Charter of English liberties. A close analysis of the Bill 
would, however, reveal that it was by no means a 
daring step on the part of the Parliament. Its importance 
has, as a matter of fact, been unduly exaggerated by 
modern authors. The Bill had, nothing new or special 
in it. It was meant only to redress the past grievances 
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of the Parliament. Little wonder, Hall has dubbed the 
Bill as a negative document. 


The significance of the Bill of Rights lies in the fact 
that it paved the way for the future const itutiona4 progress 
of England by asserting the supremacy of the Parliament, 
The Parliament was now given ^ a greater share in the 
administration of the country. The Convention Parliament 
continued its work of settlement and made an all-out effort 
to reduce the powers of the Crown to the minimum. It 
passed many new Bills, The Mutiny Act being one of 
them. The work of subjugation of the English territories 
had been completed by the Dutch soldiers who had accom- 
panied William III from Holland. William discriminated 
against the English soldiers and reposed greater confi- 
dence in the Dutch forces. The English now realised the 
difference between a national and a foreign King. This 
caused great unrest amongst the English soldiers. They 
turned against their generals who had deceived James II, 
When the King and the Parliament came to know of 
this unrest amongst the English soldiers they, fore-seeing 
the consequences, passed the Mutiny Act. Their rising 
was put down before hand and many of their leader? 
were transported to Holland. As most of the soldiers 
till then were just like civilians, they were, henceforth, 
to be ruled by a strict rod of military discipline. In 
future all the soldiers who disobeyed the Government 
were to be tried by court martial. 

The Parliament had not forgotten that the chief power 
of James II had been the standing army which he had 
maintained and stationed outside the city of London 
during peace time. In order to secure its position the 
Parliament, by another clause of the Mutiny Act, declared 
that the King in future was not to maintain any standing 
army in peace time. For the maintenance |of the army, the 
king was to get the Parliaments* sanction ever3r year. It 
thus made safe the meeting of the Parliament every year, 
if the King was to have an army. 
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In 1694 the Triennial Act was passed by the Parlia- 
ment by which the tenure of the Parliament was fixed at three 
years, after which new elections were to be held. The 
PaTliament could in no way usurp the powers in the 
future for more than the specified period, as had been 
done in the past by the Long Parliament and the Con- 
vention Parliament. 


During the year 1689, '’the Government declared that 
all the officials of the State and church should take an 
oath of fidelity and loyalty to the Government. Many of 
the Bishops, clergies and other officials of the State re- 
fused to take the oath. They considered William III to 
be an usurper and were not prepared to take an oath of 
loyalty to him . They were deprived of all their dignity. 
But in spite of that, the clergies could not be cowed 
down. They remained hostile to the church policy of the 
King. Believing in the Divine Rights of Kings and con- 
sidering the Stuarts as the legitimate sovereigns, they went 
on helping them in their struggles for restoration. Their 
case was, however, hopeless. 

The non-confirmists, no doubt, had been offered con- 
cessions by James II side by side with the Roman Catholics 
but they had refused to get these privileges and had 
fully supported the cause of Williams III. He realising 
their valuable services, tried to remove some of their 
restrictions and thus got the Toleration Act passed by 
the Parliament during the year 1689. By this Act it was 
declared that the people who would acknowledge William 
III as the supreme head of their church and give a de- 
claration against the authority of Pope saying that they 
considered the King and not the Pope as the head of 
their church, would be allowed to be taken in the Govern- 
ment service. Many non-confirmists after taking this oath 
of loyalty to the King resumed their duties. The Roman 
Catholics were also expected to take this oath of loyalty. 
They did not do it and so they after the passing ut 
this Bill remained out of tiie Governmeai jobs and liie* 
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restrictions for them remained as before. It was only in 
the nineteenth century, that the restrictions from all the 
sections of the people were removed by the Emancipation 
Act. 

One of the chief causes of conflict between the Crown 
and the Parliament was the financial question. The Kings 
were not in a position to colkct sufficient money for 
their maintenance so they had to, look for the consent of 
the Parliament for the money. Since the 1st day of the 
accession of Charles I, the Parliament refused to vote 
any suppty to the King, It clearly informed him that 
until and unless he ruled without t he consent of the Parlia- 
ment no supply would be sanctioned to him. Another 
thing which the Parliament emphasised was that in case of 
Parliament's sanction, the Kings were to utilise those 
supplies only as and when it was deemed by the Parlia- 
ment as fit and justified. 

It was the year 1665 when Charles II, the most 
subordinate King to the Parliament was granted supplies 
on the conditions that he would use them as considered 
proper by the Parliament. Since the Whigs were in power 
the King in no way could spend any amount for the 
maintenance of the army for which an early sanction from the 
Parliament was necessary. Previously the King had been 
allowed by the Parliament to collect some amount by 
means of some of his hereditary taxes like that of crown 
land and feudal dues. By the new settlement a fixed 
amount of £1200,000 per year was fixed for the expenses 
of the crown in times of peace. He was also allowed to collect 
some more taxes for the increase of his income and 
also was paid hy the Parliament in times of war some more 
amount provided the war was justified and had been de- 
clared by its consent. The settlement greatly increased on 
the whole the hold of the Parliament over the Crown. 
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Significance and Importance of Revolution. 

It was really a good luck of England that she accomplished 
such a big task without any blood *shed. It seemed from 
the struggfe that began during the days of James I for 
supremacy between the King and the Parliament, that it 
would end with a great loss*' of life on both the sides. The 
same thing was expected at the time when neither of the 
two parties was ready to come down during the days of 
James II and it was visibly feared that there would be a 
great blood-shed on the very day, the sides came down to 
test their strength. The opposite principles no doubt jumped 
in the arena but one side left it without striking a blow 
and the field was captured completely against its expectation 
by the other party. It was the victory of the Parliament 
over the Crown and great task which was accomplished with- 
out sheding a single drop of blood was named the Glorious 
Revolution. It was for the accomplishment of this very 
task that France had to sacrifice many thousands lives and 
still the work remained incomplete. Russia accomplished 
it but ill no way without blood-shed. There is no revolution 
in the history of the world which was brought to an end in 
such splendid way. It sounded, the death knell of the 
despotic powers of the King and it cleared the misunder- 
standing from the minds ot that Despotic Ruler James II 
that the throne was given to him not by God but by the 
people. From that day onward no English King has boast- 
ed for the Divine Theory and their lies the importance of 
the revolution. According to Trevelyan it was a settlement 
by consent and compromise. According to some historians, 
even the term Revolution used for this is not correct, 
because it did not- bring about any big change in the 
administration of Government in England. It had got no 
daring article and the items of settlement were nothing more 
than the grievances which the Parliament had since long 
nursed. 

There was nothing new in the clauses of the settlement. 
Some patriotic scholars of England are ot the opinion tljat 
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the revolution was not a glorious one as it turned the free 
English people into slaves. No doubt they had a King 
who did not care for their individual rights but atleast he 
was their national King. As a result of the revolution, Iio 
doubt the power of the English Parliament increa'sed but 
it came under the foreign domination, i.e,, domination of 
Holland. The English people having no interest in the 
European struggles were dragged^ in a war against France 
which was purely for the perspnal benefits of Holland. 
Secondly to liberate England from its own national King 
and national forces by means of help of- a foreign King 
and foreign forces was not a glorious accomplishment. 
Majoritv of the people did not take any interest in the 
political affairs of the country and they never bothered to 
know as to by whom they were being ruled, the King or 
the Parliament. The replacement of a national ruler by a 
foreigner one came to them as a surprise. It was surely 
an unglorious act that they witnessed. It was all due to 
the treachery of the Friends of James II that the work 
was easily accomplished by his opponents. In fact no 
sacrifice had been made for the freedom of the nation. It 
was the sacrifice of the honour of Churchil, which was 
njade when he deceived his master. It was also the sacri- 
fice of the love of Anne which she made by leaving her 
beloved father for accomplishing her ends by joining the 
opposite party. 

In spite of all the draw backs which have been mention- 
ed above, it will be an under-estimation of the event if we 
ignore it on the basis of the remarks* noted above. It was, 
in fact, a revolution which was supported by the majority 
of the English population. Had the English nation not 
been interested in the event then there would have been surely 
blood-shed between the opposite parties and James 11. 
He would not have been deserted easily. Again had the 
nation been in favour of the Stuarts then their last two 
heirs so called Old and Young Pretenders, the English 
National, would not have failed so miserably when they 
made attempts during the days of Georges for the regaining 
'of their ancestral throne. 
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Thus concluding in a nutshell, we can say that it was 
surely a step towards democracy and after this event the 
supremacy of the Parliament as well as the common law 
Vas never challenged. 


Questions 

1. Analyse the legal- and other changes effected after the 

Revolution of 1688. {P-U . 1944) 

2. The Revolution (1688) was a great event in the 

struggle by which in Great Britain the King became the 
servant of the people (Clerk.) Explain and discuss this State- 
ment. (P.U. 1947) 

3. Discuss the constitutional importance of the Bill of 

Rights. (P-U. 1949) 



CHAPTER II 

EVOLUTION OF CABINET IN ENGLAND 

'‘The British Cabinet is the most curious formation in 
the political world of modern times’'^. It is no doubt 
the most important single piece of mechanism in the whole 
structure of British Government. It "lives and acts 
simply by understanding without a single line of written 
law or constitution to determine its relations to the 
monarch or to parliament, or to the nation ; or the rela- 
tions of its members to one another, or to their head."^ 
"The Cabinet is thus a conspicuous instance of the tendency 
in English history to find practical solutions of difficult 
constitutional questions without much attention to cons- 
titutional theories”,^ 

The modern cabinet is not the Executive, though it 
is the motive power of the Executive ; it is not even the 
ministry in the strict sense of the term, for it does not include 
all the ministerial heads of executive departments. It is a group 
of the Crown's Confidential servants including all the 
important holders of office. It "is the chief feature of a 
system, based not on statute law, but on customs, con- 
ventions, and convenience, whose raison d'etre is to har- 
monise the exercise of the legal prerogatives of the 
Crown with the broad principle of Ministerial responsibility 
and with the powers and rights of a representative 
Legislature"^. The second half of the seventeenth and the 

1 and 2. Gladstone quoted by Munro in ^the Goverments of 
Europe' P. 76, 

3. ‘Notes on British History’ by Edwards P. 575. 

4. ‘England under the Hanoverians’ by C. Grant Robertson 

...P. 183. 
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eighteenth century witnessed the gradual piecing together 
of the features that imply the Cabinet system of Govern- 
ment. 

Contemporary evidence establishes the fact that the political 
world was already familiar with the term '‘Cabinet"' as 
a "Council of the Crown". "The old Curia Regis of 
Norman times became the primogeniture of the Privy 
Council"'® which in turn h^d intimate link with Parliament 
in so for as its members were also the members of Parliament. 
In the early fifteenth century it was subjected to Parlia- 
ment with disastrous results. But in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Tudors made it an all powerful instrument of 
their despotic power. Nothing v’as then exempt from its 
vigilant supervision. Its members, moreover, were not 
responsible to Parliament but to King alone. Parliament’s 
rod constituted in impeachment alone, which also could 
be done away by the decree of pardon granted by the 
Crown. 


The Council— since about the Renaissance in England 
was showing a tendency to increase in number. With 
the growth of its membership and the vivisection of the 
governmental interests into various committees, the Council 
eventually became so unwieldy that it ceased to be 
useful as an advisory body, "the rank of Privy Councillor 
was frequently bestowed by the King as an honorary 
distinction upon men who rarely or never attended the 
Council’s meetings". ® The Council became a club of 
interminable debates. The King, therefore, began to 
select a few members of the Council whom he could 
consult on affairs of State "without long debates 
and too much publicity" and summon them to his 
private consultation room, or "Cabinet". The King was 
not bound to consult the Council nor any particular 


5. Munro. 

6. Munrp. 
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member of it, on any question of policy. He could, 
and even did consult members but of the Committees 
and persons out of the Council. 

The exact date when the practice of department- 
alisation into Committees originated is not known. The 
word ‘‘Cabinet” is first found in Bacon's essays, but the 
first definite allusion to this new development is found 
in Clarendon’s account of the year 1640. “Those persons”, 
he writes (meaning Archbishop Laud, Lord Strafford, 
Lord Gottingen, Lord Northumberland, Bishop Juxon, 
Sir H. Vane, Sir F. Windebauk, and -the two Secre- 
taries of State) “made up the Committee of State, 
which was reproachfully afterwards called the Junto and 
enviously then in court the CabinetCouncil”.'^ At any rate, 
in the time of Charles II the cabinet consisted of five 
members, all of whom were noblemen and close friends 
of the King. 

Charles II being “Pleasure loving and quickwitted” 
was bored by the never ending debates in the Privy 
Council. He wanted business expeditious^ and with less 
talk. The Council had become impossibly large for 
executive business. Accordingly Clarendon suggested the 
setting up of four Committees among which the work of 
the administration could be distributed. It is in these 
four Committees of the Council that the present administra- 
tive system may be said to have originated. Besides 
these four formally recognised Committees there was 
another informal Committee in which the germ of the 
present cabinet may be found. Thus Charles superseded 
the Privy Council and in 1679 delivered the funeral 
oration over the dead body of the Council. He said, 
“His Majesty thanks you for all the good advice which 
you have given him, which might have been more 
frequent if the great numbers of the Council had not 
made it unfit for the secrecy and despatch of business. 


7. Harriot, ‘EiigUsh Political Institutions’. 
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This forced him to use a smaller number of you in a 
foreign Committee, and sometimes the advice of some 
few among them upon such occasions for many years 
past'".® This oration was the virtual end of the old 
Council as an executive body. 

Cabal was a kind of Commission for foreign affairs, 
consisting of Clifford (a’* Roman Catholic, appointed Lord 
Treasurer), the Earl of? Arlington (a Roman Catholic 
at heart, appointed Secretary of State), the Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, 
appointed Chancellor of Exchequer), the Earl of Lauderdale 
(who was governing Scotland). This was done in conso- 
nance with the plan laid down by Sir William Temple, 
tried after the fall of Clarendon, and proved un- 
successful because of the diverging interests of the 
members. The Cabal cannot be regarded as a modern 
“Ministry"' or “Cabinet" as (a) Cabinet is always informed 
of King's policy but Cabal never knew about the secret 
agreement with French Government, (b) It never 
enjoyed the confidence of the House of Commons ; 
(c) It did not work on the principle of collective res- 
ponsibility ; and (d) Its members were never united in 
policy. “They", according to Keir, “were personal servants 
of the King". As a matter of fact the King was still, and 
for a long time after, the real executive. He chose his own 
ministers and controlled their policy without getting the 
Parliament's approval of it. 

On its side, “Parliament regarded new methods with some 
suspicion as evidence of intrigue in King's interest, but it 
could not enforce its power, except by either confronting 
King with arms or by old practice of impeachment of King's 
servants".® The development was attacked as unconstitu- 
tional. “Both Whig and Tory critics equally determined 
to secure ministerial responsibility, saw in the nascent 


8 Harriot, English Political Institutions P. 74. 

9. Adams P. 349. 
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'Cabinet' an innovation which threatened to undermine the 
recognised position of the legal Privy Council. By chang- 
ing the Onus of responsibility, ascertainable and enforceable 
by process of law, to an undefined responsibility of an unde- 
fined group incapable of legal proof, the constitutional party 
felt it might destroy ministerial responsibility altdgether".^® 
The House of Commons looked upon it as an attempt “to 
introduce a tyrannical and arbitrary way of Government”,^^ 
The Commons wanted to control ^royal advisors and for this 
they had the weapon of impeachment. They held that 
“whoever gave the King advice, whether in public or in 
secret, should do so at his own peril, if the advice turned 
out to be bad". This was once for ever established in the 
case of Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby — when he was 
removed to the Tower even inspite of the King's efforts to 
save him — that no minister could shelter • himself behind 
the legal immunities of the throne. This gave rise to the 
dilemma which William Bennett Munro has depicted while 
saying that “surely this was a tight place for any minister 
to be in. If he disobeyed the instructions of the King he 
would be dismissed from Office ; if he obeyed them he 
might be impeached by Parliament and sent to prison". 


The solution was found subsequently, in the establish- 
ment of full parliamentary control over the Cabinet. Many 
years prior to Danby's dismissal. Commons had offered a 
solution (in the Grand Remonstrance) that the King ought 

“to employ such counsellors only as parliament may 

have cause to confide in". But Charles I would not listen 
to this proposal, if he had done so he might have saved 
both his throne and his head. Nor was it accepted by 
Cromwell during his term as Lord Protector. Charles II 
also disregarded it, and so did James II. Insistence of the 
House of Commons was rewarded soon. William and Mary 
conformed to the demand and it has not been seriously 


10. C. Grant Robertson......... P. 185. 
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disputed since that time. The Glorious Revolution ushered 
in a new epoch in the English Constitutional History, The 
one question since the Spanish Armada in 1 588-— whether 
the King or King-in-Parliament is to be the sovereign insti- 
tutioi; ?— had been settled with exactly a century of blood 
and tears in favour of the latter alternative* The loss of 
life by one King ; the failure of the first and the last con- 
stitutional experiment in the British History (1649-60) 
and the loss of throne by\nother King, taught a lesson by 
which never again did 2 ?n English King insist upon the 
Stuart theory of absolute Kingship. 

From 1688 '"with each year the handcuffs on the arms 
of the Executive are provided with locks whose keys are in 
the custody of Parliament’*.^^ The new era represents an 
endeavour to devise machinery for carrying out in actual 
Government the compromise settlement already reached. 
'Its most striking characteristic is institution — making and 
the chief institution made is beyond all question — English 
Cabinet, not meaning by that the Cabinet as a mere insti- 
tution, but the Cabinet system of Government : the 
Cabinet as controlled by the modern contrine and practice 
of ministerial responsibility**.^® 

The reign of William III did not see great advance 
in the Cabinet making. Mediating body still consisted of a 
small informal group of ministers who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the King and who were influential in Parliament. 
The king never dreamed of allowing Parliament any voice 
direct or indirect, in the choice of his ministers. Though 
William III knew and accepted that the “King was to be 
distinctly below statute**, still it was Executive and not 
Parliament which determined the direction of Government 
policy and the executive was not yet under immediate 
Parliament control. Only a direct control over the 
appointment and dismissal of ministers could give Parliament 
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the real power. As yet not even a beginning had been 
made in this direction while selecting his ministers, he felt 
no binding obligation to consider their relation to the dis- 
tribution of party strength in Parliament. A given man 
was put into office because he was an influential leader in 
Parliament and the nation but he grouped together as he 
pleased those men whom he wished to consult in a body, 
leaving out some the great office-holders and including on 
occasions some who were not among them. ''He was. not, 
and could not possibly be, an absolute king of the type of 
his perennial opponent, Louis XIV, but the English con- 
stitution had much growth to make before it could reach 
the king-ship of the twentieth Centuiy.”^^ 

The whole conception of Cabinet was still rather in- 
dividual than corporate. In fact the recognition of a 
corporate Cabinet and of its usefulness was wrought out by 
experience with coalition ministries. It was on the advice 
of the Earl of Sunderland, that William tried to select his 
ministers from one party — Whigs — after 1693. By 1696 
the Cabinet noted as Junto was formed but it cannot be 
regarded as opening the continuous history of the modern 
Cabinet for in the election of 1698 when Tories won, the 
Whig ministry felt no obligation to resign. By and by, 
however, the ministry became more Tory. 

Cabinet system, as such, was lacking in certain funda- 
mentals at the time of the death of William. Firstly the 
small group of ministers had yet to be linked with the 
parliamentary majority. Secondly, impeachment was an 
imperfect tool to hold the ministers responsible for their 
acts of omission and commission. What was needed was 
not a means of punishing ministers for what they had done, 
but a means of making the authority of parliament effective 
throughout the process of deciding what to do. Impeach- 
ment itself seemed to be slipping out of the hands of 
the parliament without being replaced by anything worth 
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being called a ‘"rod”. And thirdly, the royal right of 
absolute Veto (William used it four times and Anne once ; 
never having been used since then) also excited indigna- 
tion on the part of parliament. 


‘‘With abstract theories of 17th century Englishman had 
been fed to the verge •of nausea.'"^®. From this time 
starts what Mathew Arnold said as “our most indispensible 
eighteenth century**. “Revolution Settlement was not a 
change but a conservation.**^® “Queen Anne (also) re- 
mained a reigning monarch and this legacy she (as well) 
bequeathed to her predecessors,**^’^ By the act of settle- 
ment it was made law that a pardon could not be 
pleaded to bar an impeachment. According to an Act, 
it was provided that “no person holding any office creat- 
ed after October 25, 1705 or certain other offices 

named, can sit in the House of Commons,** and that any 
member accepting any other than these should vacate 
his sekt, but might be re-elected.** The reign of Anne 
constitutionally is a natural continuation of William’s 
along the same lines and with the same character. Develop- 
ment of cabinet in her reign is not sudden and decisive 
but is in increasing understanding of how cabinet Govern- 
ment is to be worked and what it implies. In each of 
the three chief Cabinet changes of Anne’s time the general 
election which soon followed returned a strong majority 
for the new ministry. More frequently and in a more 
marked degree than William III had done, Anne accepted 
ministers and, ministries that she did not personally like. 
Yet, the prerogative of appointment and dismissal did 
express the likes and dislikes of the Queen’s bed-Cham- 
ber. Moreover, “the people of the Queen’s time did not 
see the connection between the three elements of the pro- 
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blem, the parliamentary majority, the Cabinet and the 
successful carrying out of Government policy/'^® 

Infine, great progress was made between 1688 and 
1714 in the transition to Cabinet Government * but greater 
still remained to be done. **It was no longer generally 
looked upon as an illicit, secret Cabal or Junto, dangerous to 
the power of Parliament and tg» be kept under and if possi- 
ble legislated out of existence. Nevertheless, sovereign 
was still regularly present at the meetings of the Cabinet 
and his will must have been a compelling influence in the 
decisions reached. In the relationship of Cabinet with 
the Parliament much ground was still to be covered. 
There was as yet no Prime Minister of the modern sort. 
It was not yet understood that the members of the Cabi- 
net must be a unit on questions of policy and that the 
Government measures involved the fate of the Cabinet by 
their success or failure. The country had to wait for 
another full generation for the development of these 
principles. On the credit side the following foundations 
had been laid before 1714 : 

(1) The prerogative of the crown in notable directions 
had been limited and defined by two great 
statutes — the Bill of Rights and the Act of 
Settlement. According to the fundamental con- 
stitution of this Kingdom said Rochester in 1711, 
"‘Ministers are accountable for all.” 

(2) “Parliament, though it could not dictate policy 
nor the choice of ministers, could and did veto 

the action of the Executive As the cases 

of Clarendon, Danby, Somers showed, by im- 
peachment it could indirectly remove ministers 
regarded as impossible.” 
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(3) "'Since 1689 the system of defined and organised 
parties had made great strides. 

"The accession of the House of Commons in 1714 
was only* a confirmation and extension of the principles 
that had placed William and Mary on the thone.”^^ At 
the time of George's accession Cabinet was ready for a 
great advance. "The necessary conditions had been thoro- 
ughly prepared. The mechanical form was virtually fixed. 
Experience enough had been gained to serve as a guide 
and to insure that few opportunities offered in the new 
circumstances of the time would be missed."-^ The cir- 
cumstances which introduced new epoch was the acces- 
sion of the Hanoverian dynasty. 

At the time of George's accesssion Cabinet was ready 
for a great advance. The necessary conditions had been 
thoroughly prepared. The mechanical form was virtually 
fixed. Experience enough had been gained to serve as a 
guide and to ensure that few opportunities offered in the 
new circumstances of the time would be mixed. George I 
was passed fifty. He would have found it very difficult to 
adapt himself to the strange conditions of his new kingdom 
even if he had earnestly tried to do so, and he had moreover, 
no wish to try. Lord Chesterfield has clearly depicted his 
character when he says that "George I had nothing great as 
a King and nothing bad as a man. He was an honest dull 
German, as unfit as unwilling to act the part of a King.*' 
He desired the Crown of England for a better position in 
North Germany. Another matter — though may seem an 
insignificant accident — was a prime factor in the result. 
The King knew no English and his Ministers knew no 
Germany. Conversation even with Walpole had to be carried 
on in Latin which, also was not fluent on any side. 

George II had morp interest in England and in English 
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affairs but he was a man of ver}^ moderate abilities. He 
could not stop the current which had gone too far in his 
father's reign. Sir Walpole was firmly fixed in ^ offipe. 
Besides this George II was a sort of hubby and Jiis wife 
was a devoted friend of Walpole. At the same tima George II 
did never try to violate the obligations under which he was 
placed according to the constitutional principles. What 
Kings provided was a mere opportunity. Impulse and 
direction came from the great Minister of the age. He was 
"*the drill Sergeant of the Whig party." He’ was typical of 
his successors in the position which he created. His con- 
tinuance in the office as well as his resignation from it 
have both become Constitutional conventions. He has been 
called the 1st Prime Minister of England. The Cabinet at 
the time needed a strict man who could maintain discipline 
in the party ranks, could ply the ship of the party through 
the onslaughts of the opposition and could select the 
Ministers. Walpole provided that required leadership. 


Fifty years of Whig Oligarchy, according to Grant 
Robertson, added the following new features to the Cabinet 
development : 

(1) Character of the monarchy altered ; 

(2) Whigs became a party with a definite creed. They 
familiarised the nation and the Parliament with 
the idea of a ministry whose first function is to 
secure the realisation of a party programme ; ^ 

(3) The withdrawal of the sovereign from presiding 
at Cabinet meetings weakened the initiation of 
the Crown and enormously strengthened the in- 
dependence of Ministers ; it makes the existence 
of a Prime Minister possible »; 

(4) The management of Parliament for the execution 

of **the kings business" became indispensable. 
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(5) The nature of ministerial responsibility was more 
clearly understood and ; 

(6) The Cabinet became more closely connected with 
the Executive departments of Government. 

The advance of Cabinet development during 1742 — 1760 
was not a marked one begause the strong hand of Walpole 
had gone, without being rej)laced by any others. Neither 
Henry Pelham, nor New ' Castle nor Pitt possessed the 
qualities of Walpole, The party shade was also fading. 

The only other time when the King of England tried to 
get back the power from Parliament and its Executive body 
— the Cabinet — was the lime of George III, But the evil 
of his projected action was nipped with the loss of American 
Colonies and the fury of the French Revolution. 

Questions 

1. ** Walpole’s administration marks a stage in evolution 

of Cabinet Government”. How ? (P. U, 1951) 


2. Explain how the system of Cabinet Government 
developed in England, (P.U. 1945, 48) 



CHAPTER III 

JACOBITE RISINGS 

Rising of 1715. 


The union of English and Scottish parliaments completed 
by the Act of 1707, in spite of its tempting terms of equality 
did not give relief to the Scottish sentiments. The people 
grew dissatisfied and they broke into an open revolt, when 
they learnt of the accession of the Hanoverians in place of 
James Edward a descendant of the Stuarts. The Scottish 
people agreed to the rule of the Stuarts because they originally 
belonged to. Scotland. The accession of the Hanoverians 
meant a foreign domination and it was not acceptable. 
Another cause of rising was the opposition of the majority 
of highlanders to the two Scottish nobles, Duke of Argyle 
and the Campbells who unfortunately were strongly supported 
by the Hanoverians. 

In England too the prospects were not ,very bright. 
It was difficult to ignore the claims of James Edward 
popularly known as old pretender, simply because he was 
a Roman Catholic, and to prefer in his place a Hanoverian 
simply because he was a Protestant. The latter had never 
been in England. He w^as neither interested in England 
nor did he know the A. B. C. of the English language and 
people. The only consolation was that he was a protestant. 
But to install a man only on his religious views was illegal 
and unjustified. 

During the reign of Queen Anne the chances of the 
Stuarts were very bright as she was inclined towards the 
Old Pretender, her younger brother. But unfortunately 
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James Edward professed his faith openly. He would have 
definitely succeeded Queen Anne if he had followed the 
policy of Charles II instead that of his father James II. 
The overt profession of Catholic faith spoiled his case. 
No’ doubt the nation did not like George I yet it could not 
tolerate James Edward who was a Catholic. It would have 
brought th*e country back under the domination of the 
Pope of Rome. 

The Jacobites rose simultaneously in Scotland and 
England in 1715 under the leadership of Mar and Forster 
respectively. Many other dissatisfied chiefs, like Kenmure 
and Derwentwater joined them. They declared James 
Edward as the ruler of England and Scotland with the 
titles of James III and James VIII respectively, but they 
failed. They were defeated in Scotland at Sheriftmuir 
and in England they surrendered unconditionally at Preston- 


James III personally landed in Scotland. But only a 
few were inspired by his presence. He was disappointed 
and returned to France. He deserted the innocent high- 
landers and left them at the mercy of the Government 
against whom they had revolted. 

James IIFs failure in this struggle for power w^as certain. 
There were several reasons for it. He was without an 
organisation and a proper plan. The desertion of the 
French at the critical stage and the refusal of the English 
jacobites further aggravated his troubles. There would 
have perhaps been some chances had Ormonde been in a 
position to have a successful landing in the Southern 
England. It would have compelled the British Government 
to open a third front and then the chances of James III 
might have been brighter. But perhaps the accession of 
James III was not acceptable to nature even Ormonde 
failed to land. Moreover James Edward himself was not 
uninspiring personality. He had been a refugee since his 
birth and had been such an unfortunate man that his birth 
costed his father his throne. 
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The revolt failed and it brought untold miseries for t])e 
people who unfortunately took up his cause. It was once 
for all decided that the Hanoverians were to rule the 
country. It led to the passing of Septennial Act. .It 
laid down that the election to the Parliament in future 
would take place after every seven years. It lessened the 
possibility of Pretender's restoration. 

It confirmed the victory of the Parliament over the 
Crown and it led the people believe that the Roman Catholic 
King had no chances to reinstall himself in England. 


Rising of 1745. 

Though the jacobitcs failed in 1715 yet they remained 
determined in their attitude and longed for the restoration 
of Charles, a son of Jd.mes III. Charles popularly known 
as Young Pretender unlike his father was brave and inspiring. 
Circumstances were also very favourable for his restoration 
in England as the two Georges were unable to impress the 
English people owing to their indifference towards the 
English politics. They were ignorant of the English politics 
and did not know the English language also. If the 
rule had been popular people would have tolerated it, but 
the Whig Ministers made the corruption order of the day 
and its prominent leaders like Walpole openly declared 
‘every man hath his price'. 


England and France had joined opposite sides in the 
Austrian war of Succession. Thus Charles Edward could 
rightly expect a warm welcome from the French King also. 
The battle of Fontinoy brought disgrace to the party in 
power. Under such circumstances the young pretenders 
invasion of England had some chances of success. 

But Louis XV. the ruler of France unfortunately under- 
estimated the young pretender. He thought him to be 
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like his father and thus hesitated to lend proper support. 
Young Pretender, however, could not be checked in his 
ambitions by such reverses and he landed in Scotland only 
with seven followers. This throws sufficient light on his 
determination — so small was the number of his followers 
and so great was the project to be accomplished. He was 
quite hopeful and confident of his success. He had all 
those qualities which his father lacked. 

The attractive persdnaUty of Young Pretender 
gathered around it a large following. The high- landers 
lacked only a leader and as soon as there was a leader 
like Young Pretender amongst them they lacked nothing. 
With the help of the highlanders he won victories at 
Prestonpans and ^canter of Coltbrigg" and with six 
thousand followers started for the South via Carlisle avoid- 
ing a struggle with Wade who was at New Castle. Next 
he cleverly avoided Duke of Cumberland. And thus from 
Derby onward a road laid open for him for the 
the city of London. Charles w’as victorious everj^whero. 
His victories so greatly disheartened George If, that he 
fled to the South with the intention of leaving for Han- 
over — the place where from his father had come to rule 
England about thirty j^ars ago 

Unfortunately the young prince did not find the ])eople 
of England so enthusiastic for his cause as he had foujid 
the people of Scotland. To capture England and then 
to keep it under control vdth the help of Scottish high- 
landers was not possible. The lack of English support 
disheartened the highlanders even and they began to go 
back to their country for safety. When the number of 
the followers became small, Charles, in a state of 
perplexity started on his journey back. He secured the 
greater part of Scotland besieged Stirling but when Cum- 
berland got the better of him at Culloden he thought 
it better to escape for life. He spent his next six 
months amongst the higlanders; who never surrendered 
him to the British Government in spite of tempting re- 
ward of 30,000 for his person. He then escaped to 
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France. From there he started for Rome with an idea to 
pass the rest of his days with Pope. 

In spite of the inspiring personality the Young Preten- 
der failed owing to lack of English and French support. He 
had expected a lot from these people. The i^glish no 
doubt disliked the Whig government, but they did not 
like to oppose it. Its peaceful policy had brought pros- 
perity for the people. 

The failure of the rising greatly discouraged the 
Young Pretender and the Jacobites. They never again 
dared to raise their head and the Hanoverian dynasty 
was established once for all in the soil of England. 

Question 

Give an account of the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745. 



CHAPTER IV 

STRUGGLES OF THE 18TH CENTURY 

The War of the Spanish Succession 


France and Spain were the two Chief powers iu 
Europe during the 15th and 16th Centuries. Peace and 
war of Europe depended on them. During the last years 
of the 16th Century England came into prominence as a result 
of her victory over the Spanish Armada. Seventeenth 
Century was a long record of the growth of English power 
and the Spanish decline and a rivalry thus now began be- 
tween England and France. Austria. Holland and Russia 
were the other three powers secondary to 1st two in 
Europe. Russia did not seem to have come so far iu 
these political complications. 

Spain in spite of its decline had vast posscbsions and 
when the Spanish King during the last years of 17tli 
century began to show the signs of the decline of his 
health in the absence of a son, the Spanish question be- 
came a headache for the two rival powers England and 
France. Had the Spanish Empire been inherited wholly 
by a single European country it would not have been 
possible to maintain 'Balance of Power' in Europe. 

Struggle began over the disposal of the Spanish re- 
mains. There were three claimants France, Austria and 
Bavaria, through their Queens Maria Theresa, Anne 
of Austria and Margaret Theresa first two of them 
indeed later on became more important. In order to 
avoid a struggle there had been a Partition Treaty by which 
a settlement had already been arrived at between the. 
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English and the French rulers. It had been decided that 
the Prince of Bavaria should succeed to Spanish possess- 
ion of Spain, the Indies and Netherland, Austrian claimant 
should have Milan and Luxemberg while the French candi- 
date should rule over Naples and Sicily. 


It is, indeed, interesting to note that England in spite 
of the fact it had no direct interest was still taking a 
very important part in the ^partition of Spain. The 
English King in . no way could tolerate that the Spanish 
and French throne may be united as their unity would 
have broken the golden principles of 'Balance, of Power* 
in Europe and had created a permanent danger for 
England. 

The Spanish King, however, at the time of his death 
declared Dauphin the French candidate as his succes- 
sor. Louis XVI the then French King when realised 
that* by the partition treaty he is to lose he refused to 
go by its clauses with an excuse of the Spanish King's 
last wish. It was minded by the Austrians and the two 
nations began to make preparations for a war. The 
French King pre-supposing an English and Dutch hostility 
took some precautionary measures on the border of 
Holland and even withdrew the concession which they 
were enjoying in the Spanish colonies. He acknowledged 
James HI the legitimate ruler of England after the death 
of James II and it was all the more objectionable. 
These considerations led to the joining of the |opopsite 
side by the English and the Dutch and thus everything 
hastened towards a crisis. England, Austria and Holland 
declared war on France and Spain. The participation of 
some of the other European powers on one side or the 
other made the war a sort of European war. 

Duke of Marlborough, only second to Duke of Well- 
ington in his capacity of a soldier, was appointed the 
Commander-in-Chief of the allied forces and the Austrian 
prince Engine . was second in Command. The French 
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defeats at Cremona and Blenheim dashed all their dashes 
for Vienna and their failures at Ramillies, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet made it once for all clear to them that 
they ^ were no match to the combined strength of the 
English, Qutch and the Austrians. 

If the war, as is clear from the victories of the 
English and their allies, had been carried on, it would 
have led to the unconditioi^al surrender of the French but 
to the misfortunes of the English there came in power 
the Tory party determined to bring an end of the war 
at the earliest howsoever lenient terms they might 
liave^ to give. It was indeed too much anxiety of the 
English party in powder for peace which did not allow 
the English to. reap any fruit of those victories. 


Treaty of Utrecht by which the war was brought 
to its close when seen with a deep eye seems to be in- 
significant in contrast with the victories wdiich the English 
gained during the war. 

It was agreed upon by all the high contracting 
parties that the French candidate should succeed the 
Spanish King in Spain but not to all the possessions of 
Spain which were indeed too large. He was to have 
Spain and Spanish Indies and these also with the condi- 
tion that once the French candidate was a ruler of 
Spain he would have ' no more claims on the French 
throne or there would never be a single ruler of both 
the countries. 

The Austrian candidate got Spanish Netherland, the 
Milanese, ^ Sardinia and Naples and the Dutch got back 
the Barrier Fortresses from where they had been ousted 
by the French at the beginning of the w^ar. 

English people gained Gibraltar, the key of the 
Mediterranean Sea, Minorca, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia/ 
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England was also given the sole right of Negro Trade and 
she could also trade with the South American colonies although 
the right confined to a single ship during the yeSiT. The 
French King promised not to take up the cause, of the 
Old Pretender and acknowledged Anne as the* legitimate 
ruler of England. 


The War of the Austrian Succession 

According to the laws of the European States no lady 
could be the ruler of a country. Charles VI, the Austrian 
Emperor, had no son but only a daughter called Maria 
Theresa. He was very anxious to promote her cause and 
he tried to ensure her accession by Pra'gmatic sanction. 

* Being an influential King he got the consent of most of the 
European Kings, and thus died peacefully. 

After the death of the Austrian ruler, Maria Theresa 
came to the throne of Austria, Some of the European 
powers refused to acknowledge her as a ruler, and 
ignored Pragmatic sanction to which they had given their 
consent during the days of the Austrian Emperor. Prussia 
went to the extent of marching , upon Austria and capturing 
one of its fertile provinces called Silesia. The French also 
joined Prussia as they had not 'forgotten the Spanish War 
of succession where they had ' been humiliated by the com- 
bined forces of Austria and England. 

The English joined on the side of Austria. If at all 
they joined in this struggle it was on account of their too 
much anxiety to test their strength with the French to 
whom they considered as their only rival in the colonies 
and in India. A deep study of the Europen politics will 
reveal that in Europe there were then only two important 
powers — England and France. AH' others were secondary. 
The two groups now came into an open conflict and as the 

• struggle had its immediate cause in the capturing of Silesia, 
by the Prussians and not acknowledging the Austrian Queen 
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as the legitimate ruler, it was given the name of the War 
of the Austrian Succession. 

The ‘two sides were well balanced. So neither of the 
two sides was in a position to have a decisive advantage 
as had the English people during the Spanish War of 
Succession. One thing interesting in the struggle was the 
presence of the English I^ing George II. It was for the 
last time that the English King personally led his forces in 
the battle field. There were two important battles during the 
War Detingen and Fontenoy. In the first battle the 
Britishers got a victory but in the second they were de- 
feated. The war lingered on but as the English did not 
find any gain in the struggle they came to terms quite 
against the wishes of their ally, Austria. 


The Britishers and the French came into conflict in 
India as well as in America with the beginning of this 
war. The French had an upper hand and they won a 
victory in India and captured Madras. In America the 
English people had some partial success. 

The wai came to an end by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapeile* As a result of this treaty the Britisher and 
the French had the mutual restoration of territories captured 
during the war. The Prussians were to have Silesia and 
the Austrian Queen Maria Theresa was acknowledged as 
an independent and legitimate ruler of Austria, 


Seven Years War 

The seeds of the Seven Years War were sown in the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The Austrian Queen Maria 
Theresa had been mortally horrified when she learnt of the 
desertion by the English. The English people had come 
to some settlement with the French and the other opposite 
nations without the knowledge of the Austrian Queen, At 
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the time she remained silent, but she was determined to 
get back Silesia from the Prussians at any cost. Europe 
thus saw a diplomatic revolution. The Austrian Queen 
approached the French ruler as she considered the. English 
fickle-minded. The French agreed to take up the cause of 
the Austrian Queen against the Prussians. 


The Prussians had no alternative but to approach the 
English for counteracting the designs of the Austrian Queen. 
Europe was thus divided into two politically armed camps 
— Austria and France on one side, Prussia and England on 
the other. 


No doubt, the English and the French.had been in the 
terrible grip of war only a dozen years ago i.e. Austrian 
War of Succession but neither of the two sides had come 
out triumphant. Both of them being . well balanced, the 
two sides were very anxious to test their strength 
and to see the final results of their struggle 
for supremacy in America and in India. The Seven Years 
War thus was not only to decide the fate of Silesia but 
it was also to see which of the two States, England and 
France, came out supreme beyond the oceans. 

The war started disastrously for England. Its control being 
into incapable hands, the French got victories in every 
part of the globe and the English nation was passing through 
the darkest period of its history. It was at this critical 
stage that there appeared a man on the stage of English 
Parliament who had already been credited with the title 
of the only honest man in the Cabinet, He was none else 
but William Pitt. He thundered in the Parliament ‘T 
know that none else but I can save the country'*. The 
people approached New Castle, then at the head of the 
affairs of the state, to utilize the services of William 
Pitt. He was given the independent portfolio of defence 
and he brought the following changes in that existing 
system ^ 
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(1) He blockaded all the Seas and thus did not allow 
the French to send any help to their colonies in 
America and possessions in India. 

(2) Fie dismissed all those officers who were not fit 
for military service. He selected young officers 
for these jobs ^nd imposed his confidence in 
them. 

(3) He helped the Prussians with war material and 
money and remarked “America must be won in 
Germany*'. His remark came out true. The 
French were kept busy by the Prussians in Europe 
and thus they could not send away help to their 
possessions abroad. The English forces which had 
been spared from Germany were sent in America 
and India. 


Wolfe, a choice of William Pitt won the victory^ on the 
French general Montcalm in the battle of heights of 
Abraham and although the British general was killed in 
action but they had been the undisputed masters in America. 
The struggle had started in India disastrously. With the 
taking over of the war affairs by William Pitt, the tides 
of the war turned in favour of the Britishers. The French 
general Lally got some initial successes and he captured 
the fort of St. David and besieged Madras. Sir Iyer 
Coote was sent from Calcutta at the head of a grand army 
and he defeated the French in the battle of Wandewash 
and took Bussy a prisoner. Lally was also arrested and 
the British Government took such a terrible revenge on 
the French that not even a single roof was left intact in 
the -city of Pondichary. 


In Europe no doubt the English people were defeated 
in the beginning and they had to part with Hanover and 
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many other territories but the accession of Pitt to power 
definitely turned the tables of the war in favour of the 
Britishers. William Pitt had a mind to declare a war upon 
the Spaniards but his policy unfortunately was not -approved 
by the House of Commons and he had to resign in a sheer 
disgust. A war against Spain had to be declared. The 
English people got a victory, The party in power was not 
capable of continuing war and tfius it came to an end by 
the Treaty of Paris. 

The French people were deprived of Canada, Nova- 
Scotia and many regions in Africa. They were restored 
their Indian possessions on the piomise that they will not 
again fortify them and they will not participate in the poli- 
tical affairs of the Indian States. The French people were 
also compelled to give to the Britishers the island of 
Minorca. 

The Spanish people were to part with Florida although 
they got back Manilla and Havaana. The Prussians were 
confirmed in Silesia and Maria Theresa was no more to 
claim those regions. 

A struggle which had started between the French and 
the English in America and in India thus came to an end 
with the victory of the Britishers. They were now free to 
exploit the regions of India and the unexplored resources 
of America. It also led to a struggle between the English 
Government and the English colonies in America which 
culminated in the American War of Independence. Prussia 
which was up to this time a secondary power in Europe 
after her victories in the War of Austrian Succession and 
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Seven Years War came forth as the first rate power and 
hecame a prominent figure in the coming European 
struggles. 


Questions 

1. Account for and Trace briefly the Anglo French con- 
flict during the iSth century. (P. U. 1950) 

2. Account for a revolutionary change in the diplomatic 
xeiations of Britain before the Seven Yeais War. (P.U. 1949) 



CHAPTER V 


WHIG OLIGARCHY 


The period from 1714 to 1761 of English history has 
been ca’led a period of Whig Oligarchy by some v/riters. 
The Whigs, during this period, held power and the Tories, 
had been thrown in the background. The Whigs ruled 
England without any opposition either from the Crown,, 
or the Tories. 

During the days of Charles II the House of Commons 
was divided into two over the Exclusion Bill. The members 
of the Whig party believed in enhancing the powers of 
the parliament. The Tories, on the contrary, support- 
ed the powders and the privileges of the Crown. Members 
of both the parties were Protestants. How so ever 
divided they might be on political issues, they could not 
tolerate a Roman Catholic King. 

James II, when tried to revive the powers of the Pope 
of Rome and spread the Roman Catholic religion, both 
the parties stood as one against him and forced his exile. 
The event was given the name of Glorious Revolution. 

As both the parties had invited William III, he 
equally patronised theni and selected his Councillors from^ 
both the parties. Whigs and Tories were equally balanced 
during his days. In the reign of Queen Anne the Tories 
supported her policy, which might not be understood 
that the Whigs had opposed her. The two parties exchanged 
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tiot words and turned the house into a battle-arena on the 
succession to Queen Anne. While the Whigs were in favour of 
the accession of Hanoverians the Tories supported the cause 
of the Stuart King James Edward, a son of James II. Queen 
Anne also supported the Tories as the Stuarts were nearer 
to her in every respect than the Hanoverians. The Tory 
party remained in power for a pretty long time during the 
-days of Queen Anne. 

> 

The Tories- were discredited in the eyes of the English 
people for taking up the cause of the Stuart prince. The 
English people could never tolerate the restoration of the 
Stuarts as the previous facts had convinced them that the 
successors of James II like him would be Roman Catholics. 
The Stuarts had a better claim than the Hanoverians on 
the throne of England. There is no concealing of the facts 
that the succession of the Stuarts was being opposed 
simply because they openly professed Roman Catholicism 
and the Hanoverians were being preferred simply because 
they were Protestants. 

The accession of Hanoverians to the throne of England 
and the failure of the Stuarts now called as pretenders, to 
regain their ancestrals* throne opened a new chapter in the 
English History. 

George I, the first Hanoverian King on the throne of 
England, was about 64 at the time of his accession. It 
was not possible for him to adapt to English customs and 
laws at this old age. He had passed the greater part of 
his life in Hanover so he did not know the English langu- 
age. Moreover George I was not at all interested in the 
English affairs. If he had accepted the English throne 
it was because he wanted to be a respectable chief in 
Germany and thus to enhance the position of Hanover in 
the German political affairs. George I did not attend the 
meetings of the Parliament as he failed to understand its* 
proceedings. The English people took serious notice of it. 
The Whigs, the party in power, made the best use of the 
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opportunit}’. They found within the ignorance of George I 
a chance for the establishment of a parliamentarian rule 
which was their cherished dream. The Tories as they 
had opposed the Hanoverians were not to expect any 
favour from them. George I realising that it was by the 
support of the Whigs that he had come to the throne » 
patronised them and reposed his confidence in them, Thus^ 
there was the beginning of a period of Whig Oligarchy, 

The Tories, who had taken up the cause of James 
Edward, known as Oid Pretender, rose in his favour in 171S 
simultaneously in England and Scotland but were defeated. 
They made their second attempt in 1745 in favour of Charles 
Edward, also known as Young Pretender, but again they 
failed miperably and the course of events had made it 
clear that the Hanoverians and not the Stuarts were to* 
rule England during the years to come, no matter what 
drawbacks or short comings there had been in them. It 
also ensured the supremacy of the Whig party in the 
Parliament. 

The Tories were now hated in England and were called 
as Jacobites. The Whigs, besides the support of the 
Crown, had many other advantages to their side. They 
included all the great personalities of the time in their 
party with the exception of Bolingbroke. The latter also 
left England after the rising of 1745 thus leaving the Whigs 
free in the field to rule the country in whatever way 
they deemed the best. 

Majority of the Whigs being great land-lords or the 
representatives of the land owning class, they wielded a 
tremendous influence in the country side. Only the 
land owning class i. e. English Aristocracy held majority 
in the House of Commons and 2/3rd of the seats in- the 
Hoiise of Lords. 

The ‘Whigs were also supported by the trading class. 
This class was fully satisfied with the peaceful policy of 
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the Whigs. The great financiers like Walpole, by their 
policy of non-interference and peace abroad had won a 
very high place in the minds of trading class and they 
had begun thinking that their prosperity was bound with 
the supremacy of the Whigs. The restoration of the 
Stuarts could have completely upset their programme so 
they were against it as well as against the supremacy of 
the Tory Party. 


The Whigs never repeated the blunders of the Crom- 
wellian period. They believed in the policy of non-inter- 
ference in the public affairs. They gave toleration to the 
people. They were so much afraid of the public opposition 
that even some of the most useful measures were with- 
drawn when the public opposition was noticed for them. 
Walpole, one of the greatest leaders of the Whig party 
used to say, ''Let sleeping dogs lie." 


In spite of the fact that the Whigs hated war they 
proved themselves equal to the situation when they were 
entangled in the one. The war of the Austrian Succession 
and the Seven Years War were the two great struggles of 
their period of ascendancy. 


With all these advantages they had become notorious 
for misusing their power- They were well-known for 
corruption. They had lowered the character of the nation 
by their open assertion of the principle 'Every man hath 
his price.' Corruption had been the order of the day. 
William Pitt, an other great leader had many a time 
warned the party and had predicted its fall in the near 
future for corrupt practices but he was ignored by the 
leadership. George II, a son and successor of George I, 
evinced keen interest in the English affairs though, he 
was a man of moderate means and was greatly influenced 
by his wife who herself was devoted very much to Walpole 
and failed to win back the privileges of the Crown. His 
efforts for them opened a new chapter. His successor 
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George III was free from all those drawbacks and during 
his days the Crown, recovered the lost powers. 

The Whigs were the undisputed masters of England 
for a long time. Their long tenure of office and the 
absence of an opposition brought many corruptions in 
them. They were also internally divided into four 
parts : — 

Aristocratic Whigs were fed by New Castle while 
William Pitt was the leader of the Democratic. Bedford was 
the leader of Bloomsbury gang, which had no principles 
while the fourth group was under Grenville. 

It is true that the Whigs had to their credit the victories 
of the Seven Years War, now at its full swing, but they 
had become very unpopular amongst the people due to 
their corruption and nepotism. George III, the next 
great king, made the best use of the internal division of 
the Whig party. The power and prestige of New Castle 
was very much lowered when the King took away from 
him the privileges and the powers of patronisation of 
the Crown which had been lost by the Crown during the 
days of George I and George 11. William Pitt, the most 
popular leader of the Whig party, resigned when the 
parliament did not vote for a war against Spain. The un- 
principled Bedford joined the King's friends when he was 
given a better position than he was already holding, 
Grenville also agreed to make a coalition Govt, with 
the King and thus was sounded the death-knell of the 
whig supremacy which had been the undisputed master 
in England for the last fifty years. 


Questions 


1, Account for the establishment of Whig ascendancy 
during early Hanoverian period. How was this broken 
by George III ? (P.U. 1949) 
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2, Account for the ascendancy of the Whigs during 
the 1st half of the eighteenth Century. (P.U. 1944, 46) 

3. Describe the aims and composition of the Whig 

and Tory* parties in the 18th century. Account for the 
domination of the former in the first half of that 
century. (P.U. 1945) 



CHAPTER VI 


GEORGE Ill’s PERSONAL RULE 


The death of George II was an invitation to his 
giandson George III to ascend the throne of England. 
Since his childhood he had harboured in his mind the 
ambition of a personal rule. These aspirations were 
infused in him by his mother Augusta, tutor Bute and 
Bolingbroke through his book ‘'The Ideas of a Patriot 
King”. He ascended the throne of England on 25th 
October, 1760. 


These inspirations, given to him by different persons, 
differed in outlook. The advice of Augusta, of ruling 
like her father in a despotic way if he were ever to 

rule, was completely opposed to the ideas of Boling- 
broke. But George III tried to get the right notions 

from both. He acted in such a way that he was con- 

sidered to have crowned the expressions of Bolingbroke 
and his own mother Augusta alike. He deleted those 

phrases of their theories which would have made him 
unsuccessful. 


No doubt the phrase, "George, be a King”. He 
never forgot ; but he also never forgot that he was to 
become a patriot king, and was first of all to see the 
interests of the state and then his own. It will not be 
incorrect to say that he resembled Charles I in his 
intentions. Nevertheless he did not believe in those 
principles adopted by Charles I to get the powers in his 
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hands. He was well aware of the tragic end of Charles I 
and he was not going to repeat the blunder. Both the 
rulers declared that the}’ wanted absolute powers for the 
interest, of the common people but while Charles I tried 
to approach the people either directly or through his- 
councillors George appealed the sentiments of the people 
directly as well as through the House of ('ommons. 


George III in the beginning strove for those powers, 
which had been lost by his two predecessors owing to 
their ignorance of and disinterestedness in English affairs 
and their dependence on the Whig party which was in 
power at that time. George III went out of his limits 
fixed by Bolingbroke. But he had to come down from 
that climax of ' his power when the Parliament passed 
with an overwhelming majority Dunning's ^ resolution, 
saying : *‘The influence of the crown has increased, is 
increasing and ought to be diminished." So long as he 
behaved like William III, he was successful but as soon 
as he acted like Charles I he was hurled down like the 
latter though his end was not as tragic. 


George III came to the throne at a time when the 
English nation was the most respected and the strongest 
nation of the world owing. to its victories in the Seven 
Years' War. It was a matter of pride, no doubt, but it 
is not incorrect to say that this prestige greatly lowered 
Kings' personal powers and increased the popularity of 
the party in power which was considered to be the main 
prop of keeping up the prestige of the nation abroad. 
The victories won by England were a thorn in the side 
of George HI. They were great obstacles in the way of 
his personal ambitions. He would have preferred if 
England had been a defeated nation with a discredited 
party in power. Such a state of affairs would have 
made his work easy and allowed him to become absolute- 
without difficulties. At the time of accession George HI 
found the throne enchained and encircled by a group of 
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an influential class. This class had tightened its grip by 
its astounding victories in the Seven Years’ War, 

George III found himself in a critical position^ but "he 
did not lose heart as a result of a few reverses ; Under 
the guidance of three inspirations he sailed his boat in 
the stormy waters of English politics. It was his cour- 
age, character, patience and diplomacy which made his 
work very easy. After ten years,, of hard labour he was in a 
position to say, in 1770, that he had crowned those 
ideas with which he had started. He, in 1770 was the 
Tuler of England in name as well as in fact. 

He availed himself of every opportunity which was 
offered to him. He always hit the right point at the 
right time and this increased his popularit}L 

Born and brought up in England he gloried in the 
■name of Britain. The beginning of his first speech was 
enough to bring round the people of England. Those 
who had never heard such loving words from any 
monarch during the last half a century, were filled with 
joy and their hearts overflowed with new hopes, respect 
and love for their new English-born king. It will not be 
•exaggeration to say that the English forgot even the 
'glorious days of Elizabeth when they heard (or, learnt) 
from the sacred mouth of their king that he was to 
rule the country not for his own sake but for the 
interest and welfare of the people. 

He attracted the innocent masses even more when he 
had a heart-to-heart talk with the common peasants. 
YVe can well judge the popularity of the King from the 
facts that he was given the name of ‘farmer George”, 
l)y the common people of England. 

. The Whigs owing to their being in the office for 
long duration and absence of effective opposition had 
l)ecome very careless and negligent in their duties. 
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William Pitt, the greatest commoner of the time was 

one of those statesmen, who steered the ship of Whig 

party through the storm}^ waters of English politics 
with success. But the weaknesses and corruptions of rule 
clearly .predicted a dark future for that party. William 
Pitt, perhaps was the only honest man in the whole 
party. Walpole, an important and central figure of the 
party from 1720 — 42 used to remark, **Every man hath 
his price'*, and it were *in fact the price of every voter 
that had kept those WMg members in the Parliament. 
The power of conferring titles, was the only instrument 
in the hands of New Castle, the greatest man of the 
Whig party, to make his following in the Parliament. 
William Pitt had rightly observed that the principal 

foundations on which the Whig party was enjoying 

these luxurious, powers might result in its destruction 
and that came to be true soon after George III made 
capital out of this weakness of the Whigs. He took 
away the power of conferring titles from New Castle, and 
laid the foundation of his power on the very principles 
of corruption which had led the Whigs out of many 
troubles with flying colours. 

The Whigs' long continuance in the office and their 
great majority in the parliament led to internal jealousies 
and divisions. At the accession of George III they had 
been divided into four different groups. The Aristocratic 
whigs, supporting this party for the sake of titles and 
Jagirs, were led by the Aristocratic leader New Castle ; 
while William Pitt, was leading the Democratic group of 
the Whigs. The Bloomsbury gang, which was not in 
any way different from mercenaries, was a group of 
members which could be hired by any party. Its leader 
was Bedford. The significant aspect of this group was 
that the whole of it and not a part was to be hired. 
The leader of the fourth group was Lord Grenville, the 
brother-in-law of William Pitt. 

The internal jealousies of these four groups had 
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reached to such an extent that in case of a strong 
opposition this loose confederacy was sure to split into 
fragments at any moment. 

The reason why, in spite of this rotten condition, 
and corruption the Whigs remained in power was the 
Tory leanings towards the Pretenders. Since the restora- 
tion of the Pretenders was now nothing better than a 
vain dream, 'the attitude of ^the people towards the 
Tories underwent a complete ^change. The Tories, w'ho 
after their vain attempts of 1715 and 1745 had been 
dissatisfied with the Pretenders and considered their 
cause as a hopeless one, were now inclined to support 
the crown. George III himself was inclined to listen to 
them and enlist their support. The Tories began to 
support tlxe cause of George III with ,the same zeal, 
with which they had taken up the cause of the Pre- 
tenders. The support of the Tories gave new hopes and 
encouragement to George III. 


George III reduced New Castle to the status of an 
impotent rival by resuming the patronage of crown. 
"George III next turned his attention to William Pitt. 
To tackle him was rather a difhciilt affair. He was 
very popular in England and swept the polls very easily 
by patriotic speeches and practical work. In case of 
William Pitt diplomacy came to the rescue of George 
III. On one side he encouiaged William Pitt in his 
hostile attitude against Spain and on the other insti- 
gated the members of Parliament sa37ing that William 
Pitt was prolonging the Seven Years* War for his 
personal beneht and popularity at the cost of the 
•economic welfare of the country. 

The instigation had the desired effect and when the 
greatest commoner asked for a war against Spain in the 
House of Commons he contrary to his expectations, found 
the House opposed to his resolution. Pitt at once re- 
signed and predicted a definite war with Spain, the pre- 
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parations for which he had already- begun* This incident 
took place on 5th October, 1761. The prediction came to 
be true and England was dragged into a war with 
Spain. England even won this war. No doubt the war 
was nbt directed by William Pitt but the credit of vic- 
tory w^erit to him because the war preparations w^ere com- 
pleted by him and not by his successors. The King was 
very jealous of the popularity of William Pitt. He 
called him ‘The Trum.pet, of Seditions’ but was also obliged 
to give him the title of ‘The Earl of Chatham’. 
-Newcastle, found the dictations of George III too chafing. 
The number of his followers also decreased so he resigned 
and made room for Bute, once the tutor of George III, 
Bute was no good as a minister. He might have been 
successful owing to his charming manners as an ambassador 
in some foreign country. The heavy responsibility of con- 
cluding of Seven Years W’ar by the Treaty of Paris, fell 
upon the inexperienced shoulders of Bute-Paramour of George 
Ill’s mother according to many English historians. He 
proved quite incompetent for the job and became so un- 
popular owing to the lenient terms which he gave to the 
French, that he was compelled to resign from his post, with- 
in a year. 

The King was perplexed over the question of the 
selection of members of the Cabinet. The Tories and 
the ‘King’s Friends’ — creation of his corruptive means, 
stressed upon him the need of a vigorous action. They 
advised him to nominate his cabinet members without con- 
sulting the Whigs. The suggestion did not appeal to the 
King. The Whig party still enjoyed a majority in the House 
‘Of Commons and it was in favour of that old democratic 
svstem of selection which had been prevalent from 1714 
to 1760. 

In 1763 there w’-ere three important groups of the 
Whigs each being led by^ a leader. George III was now. 
not only to see the popularity of a leader but also the 
suitability together with his will of co-operation with, the 
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King. Rockingam had more following than Gienville' or 
Bedford, the other two leaders, but he was shy and was. 
not expected to succeed in those troubled times. Grenville 
was found the most suitable. As he had already proved 
himself co-operative during the period of Bute, he was 
given the high responsibility. It was during this ** period of 
Grenville’s ascendency that a scandal called “Wilkes case"' 
took place. The question arose pn the publication of an 
objectionable article in No. 45 of the North Briton. The 
question in the beginning was a** purely personal one, i.e. 
arrest of Wilkes, a member of the Parliament, on a 
general warrant but in the long run it became a national' 
question and Wilkes turned into a national hero. The 
King and the Party in power favoured his persecution 
and vrere against his admission to the Parliament in spite 
of his being elected thrice. The public was in favour of 
Wilkes and his admission to the Parliament. The struggle 
ended in a victory for the people. The Parliament secured 
public liberty declared the general warrants illegal. 
Grenville became very unpopular. 


No doubt Grenville was at the head of the English 
affairs with the consent of George III but the latter did 
not like him. Grenville was a Whig, while the king wanted 
one who would blindly accept dictations from him. 
Grenville became unpopular on the question of the Stamp- 
Act. Now it became easy for George III to dispense 
with Grenville. The Cry against the Stamp Act was 
supported in England by men like William Pitt. George III 
was not prepared to court the least unpopularity. He 
preferred to sacrifice his minister upon his honour and 
declared, ‘T will sooner meet Mr. Grenville at the point 
of my sword than to admit him in my cabinet.” This 
led to the downfall of Grenville and he was succeeded by 
the vaccilating and shy Rockingam. He failed to prove 
equal to the occasion. The occasion called for a strong 
man. He passed the "Declaratory Act’ and repealed 
the Stamp Act. The Declaratory Act which declared that 
the British Government had the right to tax the colonies. 
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was a conciliatory ^ measure and it could not please either 
of the two sides. George III was thus obliged, much 
against his own will, to call upon the ^Trumpet of Sedi- 
tipns’ to bear the burden of authority. William Pitt un- 
fortunately, did not find himself in a position to take 
any effective part in solving the tedious problems owing to a 
gout trouble. After two years he resigned in 1768. 


In 1770 Lord North, a puppet of George III was appoin- 
ted the head of the English affairs when all the leaders 
of the Whig party except William Pitt had been discre- 
dited one after the other owing to their mismanagement 
of the affairs. George III would not have called upon 
so many Whig leaders and then bundled them out, but 
for his wrong choice of Bute in 1762. 


During the period of Lord North the personal rule of 
George III was at its height. He, in fact, _ was all in 
all and the ministers used to get their dictations directly 
from the King. He had attained that position which his 
mother wished him to achieve. He was now a King not 
only in name but also in reality. Every thing, which 
attains a climax, is bound to fall. Similar was the case 
with the personal rule of George III The ^ end was a 
tragic one indeed. The w^ar of American independence 
happened to be a black star on the horizon of the King’s 
fate. It was the obstinacy of George III which prevented 
the two countries from coming to any settlement. When 
once the King was pressed for a settlement he burst 
out : 


'Tt would be better to give up empires than to 
admit even a single particle of these principles”. 


In fact, the power of the English colonies was^ under- 
estimated and ‘‘Four Regiments will be sufficient in 
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America*' had^ become a prove^in England. This under- 
estimation led to the neglect of adequate preparations 
for the war. The consequences were disastrous for England. 
Lord Cornwallis the last hope of England surrendered, to 
the Americans at York town and when the news was con- 
veyed to North he exclaimed! '*0, God, It i^ all over." 
The loss which was in fact an unbearable one opened the eyes 
of the English and Dunning’s resolution, saying that ^‘the 
influence of the Crown has incSreased, is increasing and 
ought to be diminished" ended the personal rule. The 
King again tried to regain his powers during the period 
of younger Pitt, but he could not succeed. Insanity and 
old age gave the final blow to the King's ambitions. 

George III could not prove himself a patriot King — a 
King of the dreams of Bolingbroke. He crossed the limits of 
his authority while riding on his ambition-horse blindly. 
He met a tragic end and was never in a position to regain 
that old prestige. The attempt for personal rule was not 
constitutional and was responsible for the loss of the 
American colonies. The days of English greatness were 
over. The prestige, built as a result of the Seven Years' 
War, was lost. The King himself being an unenlightened 
monarch proved a steady hindrance in the way of all 
reform movements and it was only after his exit from 
this universe that some of the grievances of the people 
were redressed by the Reform Act of 1832. But, in spite 
of all these drawbacks, he accomplished a great work, 
the breaking of the corrupt Whig oligarchy. Green vividly 
sums up the personal rule of the English King in the 
following woMs : — 

“Whilst labouring to convert the Aristocratic Monarchy, 
of which he found himself the head, into a 
personal sovereignty the irony of fate doomed 
him to take the first step in an organic change 
which had converted the Aristocratic monarchy 
into a democratic [republic lulea under monarchi- 
cal form". 
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1. 'George, Be a King'. How did George III succeed 
in bis attempt to rule as well as to reign ? (P.U 1951) 

2. George 3rd governed ‘'without party” making the 
Cabinet a mere instrument of tlie roval wid and the 
Parliament a pensioner of* the royal bounty. The result 
was by no means in accord with Bolingbroke's prophecies 
of the golden age, that *was to follow the advent 
of a "patriot King” independent from all political faction. 
'(Trevelyan) Explain and' discuss this Statement. (P.U. 1946) 

3. Write an account of the attempt of George III 
to exercise personal Government, and explain briefly the 
most important consequences of that attempt. (P.U. 1912) 



CHAPTER VII 


AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


It is impossible to deprive a .nation or a man of his 
birth right and natural gift of liberty foriever. Every one who 
is born in this woild must be a free man. Even the 
humblest creature of the world loves liberty. No country^ 
similarly, can remain under the foreign yoke. Sooner or 
later it will achieve its liberty, when ever the circum- 
stances permit. So was the case with the Americans. To 
keep them under constant control was an impossibility. 
Those people who had left their homes, for good only 
owing to religious differences with the rulers of their mother- 
land could not be expected to tolerate any unjusti- 
fied act and to rot under the yoke of slavery. Every 
slave nation strives for its liberty and all those who try 
for freedom and make sacrifices, succeed in attaining 
their long cherished goal. The Americans, similarly, fought 
against the British imperialism, for their freedom and 
their struggle ha.s been given the name of American War 
of Independence. 

It was not a sudden outburst. But it had got its 
seeds in the last several decades. The fire of hatred 
w^as burning in the heart of the American colonists since long, 
only a petty incident was sufficient to flare up the 
flames. The need of the spark was fulfilled by the un- 
justified demand of taxing the colonies by the British 
’ Parliament and the fire ablazed so strongly that it could 
not be extinguished. 
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The theory put forward by several authors that the 
fire of freedom and hatred could have been put out once 
for all and conflict be avoided, seems to be too to'd an 
assertion. It can, to some extent, be believed that had 
there been some far-sighted man, familiar with the in^ 
ternal fire »of patriotism of the Americans the conflict 
could have been avoided for some time and England 
could have been in a position, to challenge these rebellions. Of 
course the revolution could ha\’e been checked by love 
and justification and not by firing of guns. 


The primary factor of this ' great event was the end 
of^ French power owing to seven years war in America. 
With it came an end of the struggle which was going on 
between the English and the French colonists for supre- 
macy. In the absence of help from the mother-country 
there was no chance of success for the English colonists 
in the struggle for supremacy against the French colanists. 
What to talk of success, even the existence of the English 
colonists would have been in danger. This constant danger 
of the French colonists compelled the English colonists 

to keep good relations with the mother coiintr3?' ‘-t 

the cost of a very high price. What ever the mother 

country proposed the English colonists agreed to it with- 
out any opposition. The seven years war decided that 

the English and not the French were to remain in America. 
It also freed the English colonists to deal with the un- 
justified demands of the mother country. It will not be 
mcorrect to say, '‘WiUi__the triumph of Wolfe on the 
heights of Abraham ‘b'egan The history" of United States or 
America.'* 


No doubt, the English triumphs in seven years war 
made them the strongest and the most dreadful power of 
Europe, but their internal conditions greatly deteriorated. 
The country became bankrupt and its finances were in 
great disorder. It was at this critical stage that the 
British Government, in order to meet its growing ex- 
penses, asked the English colonists to share those ex- 
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penses, and at least to pay that amount which the English 
Government had to spend in those battles which she 
fought for the defence of 13 colonies in America. The de- 
mand was in fact a justified one. But neither the time 
nor the method of realising was suitable. Thus At was,, 
at once, rejected by the Americans. Lord Grenville, at 
that time was at the head of English affairs. He was a 
man of principles and he considering the demand justified, 
passed 'Stamp Act*. By it all the future business transactions 
in America were to bear a British Stamp and the money 
thus realised was to go to 'the English treasury. The 
colonists refused to make this payment, taking their stand 
on the piinciples of “No taxation, without representa^ 
tion’*. Grenville was also not ready to withdraw the 
Stamp Act as it was not only justified but also within 
the limit of powers of English .Parliament, to pass it. It 
was an unfortunate moment in Isnglish history that a, 
great statesman William Pitt favoured the colonists and 
encouraged them by declaring. “I rejoice, the Americans, 
have resisted." There were now two ways open for 
Grenville, either to withdraw the Act and openly confess, 
his failure or to insist on the Act. Perhaps he would 
have insisted as he was constitutionally correct but political 
thinkers like B urk e and William Pitt greatly discouraged 
him. The former by declaring that though constitutionally 
justified, it was not an*^ opportune moment to insist upon, 
it, where as the latter openly declared the measure un- 
justified. Last, but not the least, George III, who was 
very much busy in building his partly, fd'uhci the correct occas- 
ion of discrediting Grenville and ruined his cause by 
openly declaring that “I would soon meet Mr. Grenville at 
the point of m}" sword than to' admit him in my cabinet."^ 
Grenville was not so unpopular as lie became after the 
open hostility of George III, who was readv to sacrifice 
any man from his party to save himself from criticism 
and unpopularity. Rockingam a shy and vaccilating man 
now came to power. The colonists considered the* re- 
-signatioii of Grenville the result of their successful agita- 
tion and the repeal of Stamp Act confirmed their belief. 
Rockingam passed ‘Declaratory Act’ by which he aeclared 
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that the British Government had the right to impose 
taxes on the colonies. The declaration was of no value, 
in the absence of its enforcement on the colonists. This 
chedp measure not only turned the English nation against 
him but* it also further estranged relations of England 
with the colonies. Rockingam was succeeded by William 
Pitt who was not only respected in England but was also 
honoured in the colonies. 

A definite understanding was now expected between 
the colonies and the mother country but the disease of 
gout clouded the mind of William Pitt. He could not 
take any effective measure and the problem of settlement 
remained unsolved. Townshend, the chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, imposed .duties^ bn Tea, colour, glasses and paper 
but these also had to be withdrawn owing to the increas- 
ing opposition of the Colonists and the work of settle- 
ment was now transferred to Lord North who came to 
power in 1770, Lord North repealed duties on all the 
articles except tea. He was an incapable man and estran- 
ged the relations between the two countries to such a 
stage without any material advantage to the country, that 
now the need was only of a spark which could blaze 
up those stores of hatred gathered together in the 
hearts of the colonists. The duty on Tea was kept 
only to confirm the British right of taxing the colo- 
nies. The Americans also were not to suffer any 
financial loss. But it was^ against their principle of ‘*No 
Taxation, without representation.*' Taking this stand they 
had been fighting for the last several years. When 
neither of the two sides came to terms the wai became 
inevitable. 

The Second Factor, which led the two countries to 
wards destructive war was the Trade restrictions, imposed 
by the British Parliament over .American colonists. In fact 
they were being exploited heavily. We can well judge 
their condition, by noting the fact they were not allowed to 
manufacture those articles which were manufactured by 
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England although the Americans could manufacture them 
with great advantage. Raw Material of the colonies was 
purchased at a- low price "and the finished goods were 
supplied to the Americans at high prices. The colonists 
were not allowed to trade w.ch any other country. One 
example is sufficient to show their hopeless posftion. Any 
article imported . from West Indies was first to go to some 
port of England and then it was to be exported to America 
after paying 'duties there. Further they could not use but 
English ships or those ships ‘“which were having English 
sailors for the purpose of their trade. English colonists, 
who had preferred^ to leave their homes rather than to 
accept the religion of their Kings could not tolerate these 
restrictions. This economic exploitation had, several times, 
been resented by the colonists, but thev were compelled 
to remain silent owing to the fear of the French colonists. 
. ‘The English Government remained ignorant of this internal 
f fire of the colonist'. The general outlook prevalent in 
European countries that the colonies were for the better- 
ment and benefit of the mother country, prevented the 
English to know the real feelings of the colonists. 


Since the time of their establishment in the different 
Eastern parts of America, these thirteen English colonies 
had b-^^en enjoying the right of self government and each' 
of these colonies had got its own assembly, whose 'members 
were the representatives of the different parts of the 
colony. The danger of French .aggression had compelled' 
these colonists to ask the mother country for protection The 
mother country, side by side with the military h^p, 
appointed governors to- all these colonies. The assem- 
blies of the colonies were enjoying all the privileges, 
enjoyed by the British parliament and the governors were 
there to perform the duties as King's agents„.,„ Within 
the last century a struggle was visible tetween These 
assemblies and the governors and these assemblies 
several times, following the footsteps of English Parliament 
of 17th century, refused to vote supplies to the governors. 
The governors also, like the English Kings, collected several, 
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taxes forcibly, without the sanction of the assembly. The 
relations of the governors, appointed by the Crown with 
the Assemblies, elected by the people, before the war of 
Independence were actually the same as were in England 
of Charles I wdth the Parliament before the Civil War. An 
American historian has well remarked, ‘^No one but English- 
men established American independence and this they 
did on the basis of English history. Once the Americans 
had been given the privileges of self-government it was 
not possible to withdraw thefh/' 


Last, but not the least, fact that we are to note is, that 
the English colonists in America, had not left their country 
willingly. They w*ere either turned out of England or 
compelled to leave it owing to the religious policies of the 
Kings. So they had no love for their mother Country. 
The mother country did not care about them when they 
left the country in a miserable condition, for those unknown 
lands of America, where there was neither safety of life nor 
bright future. But when thev became prosperous the 
mother country thought to bring the colonial child in her 
lap. The colonists well knew all their tactics but they were 
compelled to remain silent owing to unfavourable circum- 
stances created by the French. The removal of French 
danger freed them to demand from the mother country 
air the privileges which were necessary for every grown 
up person in England. The English, hesitated to give 
them their due share and priviliges, and tried to put them 
off, by making hollow promises. This compelled the 
colonists to raise the standard of revolt and to win by 
force those rights which had been denied to them. As a 
result of war they gained more than they had demanded. 
An American historian writes, “The British empire was 
doomed to be broken asunder but it was brought to that 
disaster by the insistent demand of the Englishmen in 
America for the full enjoyment of those liberties which 
England had fostered beyond any other country of the 
world''. Prof : Hunts vividly remarks, “The American 
revolution must have come sooner or later though the date 
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of its coming and the violent means by which it was accom- 
plished were decided by individual actions''. The resentment 
of the Americans can further be judged from the despatches 
of Lord Cornbury, Governor of New York during the days 
of Queen Anne, to the mother country. He writes, 

'Tf once they can see they can clothe themselves with- 
out the help of England, the^^ who are already not very 
fond of submitting to Governnjent would soon think of 
putting into execution designs they have long harboured 
in their hearts". 


In spite of all these warnings and later protests made 
by the English colcnists against tax on tea, the British 
Government ignored them and sent three ships full of tea 
from India to the port of Boston. The Americans took a 
strange course to stop this import. They went to the port 
in the guise of Red Indians and threw the whole of the tea 
into the sea. Afterwards they rejoiced celebrating the 
incident as * Boston Tea Party*. 

The Boston incident created a stir in England. From 
every quarter of JEngland came the crv of taking a very 
strong action against j±e miscreants. Under the pressure 
of Public opinion aiid^^e King, the port of Boston was 
closed for trading purposm and the colohy ' of Massachussets 
was“ deprived of all its^ trading privileges. The general 
understanding in England was that the reaction of such 
an "act will be good on other colonies. All the colonies 
were jealous of one another in matter of trade and with 
the ruining of Massachussets' trade it was thought, the 
other colonies would be benefited. But it produced com- 
pletely unexpected results. Those thirteen colonies which 
could not combine themselves 'against the French, quite 
against the hopes of England met together to protest against 
the arbitrary policy of the British Government. They 
sent a petition to the English King to reconsider his 
attitude towards the colony of Massachussets. But the 
King was firm in his attitude and his remark, *Tt would be 
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and arms was responsible for this degeneration. The 
majority of the Americans, now considered the cause of 
liberty in spite of the Declaration of Philadalphia, a 
hopeless cause and it was only the calm determination 
of Washington which kept the remaining armies together 
and did mot allows them to go asunder. The -tables of 
the war were turned, when Washington entrapped and 
compelled General Burgoyne to , surrender at Saratoga. 
The victory was the turning point in the struggle for 
independence. Washington recei^?ed not only the whole 
hearted support of the Americans who were now at his 
beck and call but France and Spain also openly declared 
war against England to avenge the defeat of Seven 
Years War. Holland also joined in the later stages. The 
French supplies” rejuvenated the American soldiers and 
made the chances of English victory very .gloomy. From 
a domestic affair it^ overnight became a world wide affair 
and the surrender of Cornwallis at York Town clearly 
decided that it was the cause of England and . not that 
of the Colonists which was hopeless. 


When the news of surrender reached England it be- 
came clear to Lord North that further resistance was 
useless. 

The French and the Spaniards tried to capture Gibral- 
tar but failed. England,' without intimation to France or 
Spain secretly came to terms with America. She acknow- 
ledged her independence and thus saved herself from 
humiliation which would have visited her, had she been 
compelled to accept the term? of France or Spain. There 
was nothing humiliating in the Treaty of Versailles and 
the English made an honourable settlement, but none 
failed to say that the days of the English glory were 
over. 
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Treaty of Versailles 


When the news of surrender of Lord Cornawallis at 
York Town reached Lord North, he exclaimed, ‘*0. God" 
It is air over”. 

In spite of George I!I"s insistence, Lord North refused 
to remain in the office and resigned. The work of 
settling the terms of treaty fell upon Shellburne. England, 
no doubt, grudgingly acknowledged the independence of 
U. S. A., and even fixed boundaries between U. S. A. 
and Canada ; but she was not ready to submit to France 
and Spain in any way and keeping that point in view, 
she had already entered into a separate secret treaty with 
America. Thtis France and Spain could not gain much 
as a result ol the vat. ^France got St. Lucia and Tobago- 
in West Indies, Senegal and Goree in Africa, her Indian 
trading stations and right of fisheries in New Found- 
land. Spain got Minorca and Florida but she had to 
restore Bahama isles to the English. Holland and England 
agreed on mutual exchange of their conquest. 


Results and Significance 


The American Revolution not only brought changes 
in England but also effected Europe. In . England, it 
was responsible for the end of George Ill's personal rule 
and it made the English people conscious of the fact 
that the days of their glory were over. It taught them 
a lesson and in future they were considerate in their 
attitude towards their possessions. After the loss of IS 
colonies, the English set out on their journey to the 
East and began to settle in Australia and its neighbour- 
ing islands. It also effected France. The French were; 
up to a certain extent, responsible for the freedom of 
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America. The French volunteers had helped the Americans 
in their war of independence. When they returned to 
their country, they began to p' opagate against the des- 
potic rule of the King and shouted “If they could 
liberate America why could they not liberate themselves'' 
French revolution to some extent was the , result of 
successful American revolution. 


Causes of English defeat 

A nation which under-estimates the power of her 
•enemies seldom wins a war. Similar was the case with 
the English people. They under estimated the power of 
the colonists and did not make elaborate preparation for a 
Avar. When it actually began, it wes a problem to face 
it. There was utter disorganisation in England, It 
culminated in the independence of the colonies. 

In the T8th century when the communications system 
had not fully developed, it was not possible to move 
the forces speedily, and the position deteriorated still 
more when the generals were not given independence of 
action and were supposed to follow the instructions sent 
from home. These instructions often reached there late 
and thus were rendered useless. The position became 
still more grave, when the French hampered the supplies 
sent from home to the British forces fighting in America. 

It was a great advantage to the Americans that they 
Avere fighting in a land, of which they knew each and 
ever}^ inch. They were fighting for their independence 
and the whole of the American nation supported them. 
The English, on the contrary, had no such cause to 
fight for and they were completely unfamiliar with the 
lands of America. They weie demoralised, when they 
found the whole nation hostile to them. They were 
fighting for a lost cause and their dowmiall was delayed 
because the Americans received the French and Spanish 
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supplies rather late and also owing to the initial victories 
of English forces who had earned sufficient experience in 
Seven Year's War. 


Questions 

how Gr<iat Britain came to lose her 
American colonies. (P.U. 1947) 

2. What were the issues at stake in the American 

war of independence. (P.U. 1945) 

3. Account for the American war of Independence 
and trace its bearing on the coloniar policy. (P.U. 1949) 



CHAPTER \T:II 


IRISH QUESTION IN THE 18 TH CENTURY 


The Irish people, since the days of Henry VII when 
the Poynings laws had completely deprived them of their 
legislative independence » had been under the domination 
of England. The people tried to liberate their country 
during the next five centuries but the grip of British im- 
perialism could not be loosened. It was after the 1st 
World War, when every-where on the -^lobe there were 
national risings and ideals of democracy were accepted 
that the poor nation got its independence from an im- 
perial Government. Under the topic of Irish question we 
have to study the movements of the Irish people under 
different leaders and different organisations and their failures 
and successes . 

England with the advent of the reformation movement, 
became a protestant country, though its Government 
in spite of its complete break with Pope of Rome, 
never professed Protestantism as its state religion and there 
the people as a whole were not protestants. But this was 
not the case with the people of Ire-land. Neither the 
Thirty Years War nor the persecution policy of the 
English King affected them and the country as a whole 
remained truly Roman Catholic, 

Their religious bigotry can be well judged from the fact, 
that in spite of an unpopular rule of the representatives 
of Charles I in Ireland the Irish took up his cause against 
the Parliament simply because he was fighting the* 
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Puritans. The war subjected them to untold miseries 
and with the execution of their King there began a long 
period of their persecution which is unequalled in the 
hisj:ory of Ireland. Cromwell, after suppressing their revolt, 
inflicted ^ upon them horrible punishments and so cruel 
was his tre§.tment towards the people of Ireland that they 
could never again be reconciled during the coming cent- 
uries, in spite of the repeated efforts of succeeding rnonarchs 
to please them by granting one concession or the other. 
They were indifferent to these favours and had determined 
to come to terms only on one point and that was the grant 
of full-fledged liberty to the Irish people and Ireland's 
separation from England. There were alternate periods 
of relief and persecution and the nation bravely suffered 
all these hardships. 


James II, a leader of the Roman Catholics gave them 
relief but the relief which he gave to Irish and other 
Roman Catholic people cost him his throne. They un- 
successfully fought for his successors, the Pretenders, and 
then their reverses led them to face the hardships of a 
period of slavery. They were ready to face troubles and 
at the same time were determined to see the movement of 
liberation going on, though not with that intensity which 
they had shown in the early stages. 

The Whigs, who believed in the policy of '‘let sleeping 
dogs lie," did not disturb them and they also did not feel 
sufficiently strong to launch a movement. Thus the Irish 
question went into the background for a period of about 
half a century. 

The Irish people had many grievances, political, 
religious and economic. It was a tragedy for the 
Irish people that they were being exploited by the very 
nation which had executed one of their rulers and turned 
out the other for its democratic principles. The Irish people 
had a Parliament but a Parliament only in name and not 
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in fact. Three fourth of the population which professed 
Catholicism was not allowed to vote for the Parliament. 
The remaining J who were Protestants and had their 
representatives in the Parliament had their own 
economic and political grievances. Thus neither^ the re- 
presented nor the unrepresented were satisfied ^ and when 
the nation as a whole was dis-satisfied, it was not possible 
to keep it under control for an indefinite period. The 
Parliament of Ireland was bound to ask for the approval 
of English Council for any measure it passed and the 
British Parliament could pass for Ireland any law, which 
was binding on its people. Test Act was another obstacle 
in the way of the majority of the Irish people as it had 
debarred them from getting Government appointments. 
One Lord Lieut, was appointed by the British Government 
for the administration of the country. The disinterested- 
ness of the Lord Lieut , the supreme 'authority in the 
Irish affairs, can be imagined from the fact that he was 
present in Ireland only during the sessions of Parlia.ment. 
For the remaining period he was in England enjoying 
high society, caring little for the down— trodden people of 
Ireland who were to be looked after by his agents, who 
carried on the Government for their personal profit. It was 
not a Government but an earning concern and it will not 
be an exaggeration if we call this period the darkest 
period of Ireland. 


They had also many economic grievances. They had 
no liberty of Trade and their economic exploitation can 
be well judged from the fact that they could neither 
manufacture any article in their country which was manu- 
factured in England nor could they export or import 
articles directly. They were also not enjoying those 
trading privileges which had been extended to the 
English merchants and in the countryside some sort of 
famine prevailed owing to the exploitation of the landless 
peasantry of Ireland by the landlords of England. Dur- 
ing the Common Wealth period the Irish people had 
been deprived of their lands and their lands had been 
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allotted to the English landlords ; and thus they had been 
turned into virtual slaves. The English Zamindars never 
took the trouble of visiting Ireland personally and to see 
the rotten condition of their tenants. They had their 
agents in Ireland with instructions to squeeze as much 
money out*of the scanty resources of the poor farmers as 
might be possible. The poor peasants could not resist the 
exploitation as there was hard competition amongst 
themselves. They could have thought of a common 
cause, if the danger of land being converted into pastures 
— thereby starving them to death — had not stared in 
their eyes. 


The majority of the people had to pay for the main- 
tenance of that church in which they had no faith and 

which they never attended. They were not allowed to 
join Government service because they were Roman Catho- 
lics.^ They were not allowed to vote or to sit in the 

Parliament because of their religion. 


Ail these grievances in no way allowed them to be 
contented and, day and night, they were thinking of 
breaking off all connections with British Imperialism. 


With the accession of George III there was a change 
in the Government and the power shifted from the 
Whig Oligarchy to the King. The Irish people vainly 
expected too much from the new Government in the 
form of concessions. But the concessions given to them 
were not according to their expectations, as they got 
only Octennial Act by which Irish Parliament was to be 
elected at least once in eight years. 

The year 1775 witnessed a revolution in the history 
of America — a revolution which indicated the sentiments 
of the Americans against their exploitation by British 
imperialism. The Irish people who were similarly being 
exploited were supposed to make a common cause with 
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the Americans but the}?- did not do so. They, in- 
stead joined the British Government with the false hope 
of getting concessions by showing loyalty to an exploiting 
master. There was another consideration also. They ^feil 
into the trap of British diplomacy. Not only the Irish 
but also the French colonists of Canada joii^ed* Britain 
because the Britishers painted the picture of war in 
diSerent colours. It was not shown to be a war between 
an imperialistic state and an exploited colony but a war 
fought on religious principles. - The Canadians got religious 
freedom and the Irish people sacrificed their lives in the 
foreign country with the* satisfaction that they were fight- 
ing out a war against the American Puritans. 

The British Government, w'hile taking into consideration 
the loyalty of the Irish people during the American war 
of Independence and the valuable services which they 
had rendered during the war, gave them legi$lative in- 
dependence in 1782. It was a measure of advantage 
only to the Irish minority. No doubt some trading re- 
strictions w'ere also removed but the majority of the 

massess, who were hit hard owing to religious disabilities 
maintained an indifferent attitude and to them the inde- 
pendence of Parliament meant only the change of masters. 
They were now at the miercy of the Irish protestant 
minority and in spite of the fact that Grattan relaxed 

some penal laws, it failed to satisfy the people. 

The French Revolution broke out in the meantime 
with its piinciplcs of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
In England it w’as received favourably but not as in 
Ireland. The disappointed Irish people tried to throw in 

their lot with the French people. A society of United 

Irishmen w^as started. Both Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants were its members. They wanted to set up an 
Irish Free state under the protection of the French Re- 
public which had declared unconditional help to all those 
countries wdiich revolted against their despotic or imperi- 
alistic masters. The idea was not liked by some of the 
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extreme protestants of Ireland v;ho formed a oirtv named 
Orangemen to oppose the United Irisiimen. ‘ The British 
Government could get seme help from this society, 
but it could not suppress the agitation which 
was going ^ on in Ireland.' The Biitish Government 
then resorted to other means. To kill the move 
ment, it gave concessions to the Roman Catholics. 
They were allowed to voth for the Parliament and even 
Pitz William promised Catholic emancipation. But 
the second measure, howsoever tempting it might have 
been, did not satisfy them. It kindled the fire still 
xurther and the Irish people realised that by continuous 
agitation they would be in a position to gain something 
more. 


The British Government after giving some encourage- 
ment to the Irish people, unfortunately, tried to 
retrace its steps. This proved to be a blunder. The Irish 
people in a desperate mood invited the French. A storm 
prevented the latter froni landing in Ireland but it open- 
ed the eyes of the British Government, and made them 
understand the gravity of the situation. Several repressive 
measures were taken against the Irish people, but instead 
of suppressing them, it made their movement go under- 
ground. The British Go^^ernment realised that in case the 
Iiish Catholics were allowed to sit in the Parliament they 
being in majority there, would immediately break relations with 
the British Government. So it was felt necessary to unite 
the Parliaments of both the countries before the concession was 
given to the Irish. The unitv was planned in such a 
way that the Irish Catholics in spite of their majority 
amongst the Irish members were in minoritv in the 
English Parliament. Lord Cornwallis the then Lord 
Lieutenant hi Ireland approached the protestant members 
and the latter agreed to the Union by accepting some 
bribe and also realising the future menace of Catholics* 
The Catholics also agreed when they were promised A 
Catholic Emanciption Act. The following were some of 
the clauses of the Union Act of 1800 : — 
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1. Both the countries were to have a united Parlia- 
ment and the Irish people were asked to send 100 members 
to the House of Commons and 32 (including 4 of Church) 
to the House of Lords of the English Parliament. 

2. Both the countries were to have a common church 
and a common army. 

3. Free trade was allowed^ between the two countries. 

4. In the internal affairs Law courts and exe- 
cutive affairs, the Irish people were to have their separate 
institutions . 

The Younger Pitt, the then Prime Minister realised 
that a great work had been accomplished, not knowing 
that a still greater work i e,, Catholic Emancipation, in 
which he failed, was awaiting him. The Younger Pitt 
introduced the Catholic Emancipation Bill in the Parliament 
but it was defeated owing to the opposition of George IIL 
When the Irish people learnt of the actual position they 
raised a hue and cry and the Irish Union Act, due to 
their opposition, remained a half measure. 

Thus during the 18th century the Irish problems in 
spite of some attempts to solve them by a constitutional 
measure in reality remained unsolved. 


Questions 

1. Examine briefly the political relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland up to 1800. 

2. What were the grievances of 
during the 18th century ? 


the Irish people 



CHAPTER IX 


OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES OF 
THE 18 T^ CENTURY 
ENGLAND 


Duke Of Marlborough 


Duke of Marlborough, whose original name was John 
Churchill was one of the greatest generals of the English 
History. He was born in 1650 and he lived upto a 
ripe age of 72. He served under James II, William III 
and Queen Anne, the three rulers of England. He was 
not sincere to his friends and masters and he betrayed 
them whenever there came a question of his personal 
interest. Winston Churchill a descendant of Duke of 
Marlborough, however, tries to prove that the great 

Duke was not an unprincipled man. 

He joined the Tories but he soon left them when he 
found them arrayed against his war policy. But for 

his desertion James II would have taken a stand to 
the Dutch forces of William when they landed in 

England during the revolution of 1688, It was a shock 

to James II as he had always favoured John Churchill. 

He was even once found conspiring against William 
III in favour of Queen Anne whose accession would have 
greatly enhanced his prestige. He was pardoned and his 
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offence was overlooked keeping in view his services in 
the past. He was, however, sincere to Queen Anne. 
Queen Anne was a fast friend of the wife of Duke of 
Marlborough and it was also due to his wife that 'he 
had his period of ascendancy during the days of* Queen 
Anne. 


He won his laurels during the war of Spanish succes- 
sion, The British Government ^had taken up the cause 
of Austria against France which wanted to absorb the 
whole of Spain with ail its colonies, flouting the Partition 
Settlement already arrived at. Duke of Marlborough 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces during 
this war. It was on account of his able generalship that 
even the defeats at some places were •> converted into 
victories. He knew how to handle the forces and to 
infuse a spirit in them. His victories at Blenheirn, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet speak for his 
able direction of the forces. About him, it is said, that 
he never fought a battle which he did not win, nor be- 
sieged a town which he did not take. 


His victories, however, were not appreciated at home. 
The Tory Party which, in the meanwhile, had come to 

power was very anxious to bring an end to the war. 

This over-anxiety for the stopping of the hostility did 
not allow England to reap the reward of its victories. 

The Treaty of Utrecht in comparison to the English 

victories was very humiliating for the English people. 


Duke of Marlborough was also a master in the art 

of diplomacy. He was not only a soldier but he was 

also a politician and a diplomat. He could distinguish 
between a friend and a foe and he knew when to strike 

-and when to submit. He was a pastmaster in the art 

of oratory, though, he could not develop a forceful 
writing. 
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It was doe ^ to Iiis personal relations with Prince 
Eugene of Austria and Heinsius of Holland that England 
was in a position to keep in tact the grand alliance against 
Louis XIV of France. He was sincerely devoted to his 
wife. R has been rightly remarked by an English 
writer that? this constant sincerity to his wife ''ran like 
a thread of gold through the dark web of his career,” 


Sir Robert Walpole 


Walpole, the greatest whig leader of the period of 
whig supremacy; enjoyed undisputed powers for about 
21 years, from 1721 to 1742 in the English political 
affairs. He was the greatest of the peace ministers 
which England has seen. He was the first Prime Minister 
of England, his office though not 37et recognised. He was 
a commoner and he always tried to grasp power through 
the House of Common, 


He was bom in 1676. After his schooling at Eton, 
he went to King's College for higher education. He had 
no taste for reading and writing and he always pre- 
ferred hunting and other outdoor games over his indoor 
studies. He was the only son of a very rich man 
and he inherited vast fortunes in 1700 when his father 
died. 

At the young age of 26 he was elected to the 
parliament. He was a practical man. Only after a 
period of six years he became the secretary fornvar. In 
spite of his hatred for reading and writing he was very 
succeesful in his capacity as a Chancellor of Exchequer. 
His wonderful capacity for digesting all the Financial . 
policies and his quick insight for understanding all their 
inns and outs, in spite of his dislike for desk work 
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surprised his colleagues. He had no love for arts. He 
had a keen eye for reading the characters and under- 
standing the needs of the time. It was on account of 
these qualities that he became a very successful Prime 
Minister. 


By the Treaty of Utrecht,^ the English had been 
allowed to send a trading ship to the Spanish colonies 
in America every year. The American wealth had always 
thrown a spell on the English minds. Many companies 
for trade with the South American regions, grew up. 
The South Sea Company was the most flourishing 
concern. Its prosperity, not only led to the increase ‘of 
the price of its shares, but also led to the opening of 
many new companies for similar trade which sprang up 
like mushrooms in every part of the country. 

There was then a financial crisis. Many companies 
had been opened simply to rob the people of their 
money. Their failure led to a general panic in the 
country and the people now began to sell their shares 
of the South Sea Company with the same impatience as 
they had purchased them. There were many sellers but 
a few buyers. This led to the failure of the big concern 
and the event was well described by some contemporary 
writers as ‘'South Sea Bubble*'. 

There was a fear of the ruining of several English 
families as a result of the failure of this company. 
The Whig party in power tried to tackle the situation 
but failed. The e3^es of the nation were now fixed on 
Walpole as he was the only man who could save the 
country at this critical moment. He thus took up the 
responsibilities of the State and he wielded authority 
for twenty one years from 1721 to 1742. 

Walpole restored to the share*holders of the com- 
pany a part of their share by selling the properties of 
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the directors of the company. By this measure he 
relieved the situation to some extent. 


Walpole has been called by some writers '*the first 
Prime Minister of England." He was actually not so. 
These were mere circumstances which made him enjoy 
the powers and the privileges now enjoyed by the Prime 
Ministers. It was partly due to the ignorance of George 
I of the English language* and partly due to his dis- 
interestedness of English affairs. George I, if had ac- 
cepted the English throne, it was because he wanted to 
be a respectable chief in Germany and enhance the 
position of Hanover in the German political affairs. He 
did not attend the meetings of the Parliament. Walpole 
conducted the meetings of the Cabinet and presided over 
the State functions. He conveyed its decisions to the 
King who had been left only a signatory power. Though 
not in name, but infact Walpole thus had become the 
Prime Minister of England. 


He could not tolerate any opposition in the Cabinet 
and he turned out Townshend and Chesterfield when they 
opposed his policy. By this policy he won for himself 
the name of the ‘Drill-sergeant of the whigs’ and he 
gave a sufficient vent to his superiority over the other 
members of his cabinet. He went on enjoying these 
undisputed powers during the days of George I. 


There was expected a change with the accession of 
George II as he was always opposed to his father 
during his life time. He was, however, handled still 
more tactfully and the days of George II saw the 
climax of the power of Walpole. George II, no 
doubt, was ignorant of the English language but he 
was interested in the English affairs. He was a man of 
moderate means. According to the contemporary histori- 
ans he was very much under the influence of his wife 
Caroline. Strangely enough, she was devoted to the same 
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extent to Walpole. Walpole through Caroline dominated 
George II and enjoyed so vast powers that never a 
Prime Minister of 18th and 19th Century rose to that 
height. The cabinet system also saw a great develop- 
ment during this period. The powers of the House of 
Commons also increased to a great extent. • 

Walpole maintained himself in the House of Commons 
by fair or foul means. According to some of the writers 
he used to openly assert the principles of '‘Every man 
liath his price*' in the parliament- The others do not 
agree to it. They hold that he did not use the axe of 
bribe for all of the Members but it was for a few to 
whom he pointed out even within the house .saving 
that "all these men have their price". 

He was very popular in the House of Commons and 
his policy was generally adopted without any greater 
opposition during the first fifteen years of his Ministry. 
The admission of William Pitt and a group of young 
members called by Walpole "Youn^ Patriots"» 
however, broke the silence in the Parliament ^aud led to 
the formation of an opposition. The last five years of 
his Ministry saw many uproars and heated debates in 
the House of Commons and it was visible that the 
popularity of the great minister was at its decline. The 
death of Caroline gave another blow to the already tot- 
tering prestige of walpole. In 1842 when the great 
•minister had failed to tackle Jenkins's Ear War, there 
was his defeat and an end of his Ministry. 


As for his policy in the internal matters was con- 
cerned he believed in the principles of the least inter- 
ference in the life of the people. He never introduced 

a bill which was to bring opposition of the people and 
if, at all there was introduced by chance some bill 

.which brought the opposition of the public he immediate- 
ly withdrew though it might be even a justified bill* 
He used to say "Let sleeping dogs He/' 
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During the period of his 21 years Government which- 
so-evei measure he introduced none of them, with the 
exception of “Excise Bill*' brought opposition. The 
Excise Bill w’as introduced and got passed from the 
Parliament to check the smuggling system. Many articles 
like Tabacco and wine were smuggled into the*^ country 
and this mal-practice had so greatly increased that the 
Government w^as in a position to collect only 2/3 of the 
expected amount from duties. 


To save the Government from the loss Walpole de- 
clared that in future the required tax will be collected 
at the shops and after this tax the required articles 
will be allowed to go free of any further duties. The 
policy was very wise and as a result of this Excise 
System the Government would have not only stopped 
smuggling but it would have been also in a position to 
bring down duties on some articles and to some extent 
give to the people of England a bit of free trade 
policy. 


The bill » was unfortunately opposed by the people 
who found within its clauses, a right of the Govern- 
ment to go with in their shops for inspection which 
w^as considered by them highly objectionable. This policy 
gave undue powers lo the revenue officers who were 
to be handy to Walpole — as the judges at a time 
were the *Lions under the Crown’ — ^in the coming elections. 
Walpole could not take a stand in spite of the wish of 
the Queen to suppress resistance with force and quietly 
withdrew it with the remark, T will not be the Minister 
to enforce taxes at the expense of blood/ 


He did not interfere in the mode of worship of the 
people. Though the non-confirmists had rendered very 
valuable services to him yet he failed to get any bill 
passed by the Parliament for the relief of their dis- 
abilities. It was due to the fear of public opposition. 
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He, however, by an ‘Indemnity Bill'', which was pass- 
ed every year by the Parliament ensured the services of the 
Dissenters which in normal course owing to the Test 
Act they could not hold. 


Keeping in view the attempts made for 'the resto- 
ration of Pretenders which was to be sure in case of 
some trouble within the cour^try the Government had 
been very strict for the maintenance of law and order 
within the country. During th'e days of George I, the 
riot act, was passed which banned the assembly of the 
people. And in case an unlawful assembly refused to 
disperse even at the orders of the magistrate, the latter 
had the authority to get them dispersed by the open- 
ing of fire. 


The nefarious activities of the smugglers had become 
head-ache for Govt, and Walpole. He introduced “Excise 
Bill" but he had to withdraw it due to the opposition 
of the people. Smuggler, however, were punished very 
severely. In the city of Edinburg when a smuggler was 
to be hanged, a mob rallied to rescue him. The attitude 
of the unruly mob compelled John Porteous, the 
Captain of the city guard, to order them for dispersal. 
Since they defied his orders, therefore, he opened fire 
and some persons were killed in that firing. John 
Porteous was condemned to death. The Queen, Caroline 
who was acting regent at that time delayed his exe- 
cution which infuriated the mob. Captain Porteous was 
dragged out of the prison house and was hanged. 


When the Queen got this news she was very much 
infuriated and she decided to inflict a severe punish- 
ment on the people of Edinburg. She was, however, 
persuaded by Walpole not to resort to any rash policy 
because that would further aggravate the trouble and 
' thus give a chance to the Jacobites to fish in the 
troubled waters. A small fine was was imposed on the 
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people. This collection was given to the widow of the 
deceased as a pension. 

As regards to his Foreign policy he believed in the 
principles of peace. Truly Green has appreciated his 
policy when he says, ,‘*Progress became material rather 
than political, but the material progress of the country 
was such as England ha(| never seen before. He was 
the first and he was the most successful of our Peace 
Ministers." He had rightly judged the consequences of 
war during his times when he said, ‘*we must be losers 
while it lasts, and cannot be great gamers when it 
ends." He always avoided a war and it was this policy 
of peace which greatly increased the trade and com- 
merce and the prosperit}^ of the country. 


He was, however, not indifferent towards the European 
Political alliances and he tried his best to maintain the 
dignity of England although he always avoided compli- 
cations for England. After the Death of Louis XV there 
was to be a rivalry between Duke of Orleans and Phillip V 
of Spain for the throne of France. Walpole maintained 
friendly relations with the duke of Orleans as the succes- 
sion of Phillip V to the throne of France was to disturb 
the Balance of Power in Europe. 

The Austrians and the Spanish people were very 
jealous of the growing power of England. They were 
after a chance to snatch back from England the conces- 
sions and territories which she had gained by the Treaty 
of Utrecht. They thus made an alliance by the Treaty 
of Vienna. 


Walpole as a counter measure be friended Governments 
of France, Hanover and Prussia. The Spanish people 
besieged Gibralter but failed. Walpole W’^as not anxious 
to prolong the struggle. He came to terms by the 
Treaty of Seville. The Spanish people withdrew their 
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support as well as the recognition of Ostend East India 
Company, thus permitting the English to carry on trade 
without rivalry and also acknowledged the claim of 
England on Gibralter. The English Government agreed 
to the authority of Don Carlos on Parma- 

Walpole could not avoid a war for a long time, 
although he was in a position^ to isolate the Polish war 
and to say that out of the 50,000 men killed in the 
War there was not even a - single English man. The 
Jenkins’s Ear War spoiled his chance and gave a death 
blow to his already dwindling popularity. 

After the war of Spanish succession the Britishers 
had been given the right of sending one ship of negro 
slaves annually to the South American colonies of Spain. 
They misused this privilege. The S*panish governors 
punished very severly the captains of the ships other 
than the one privileged if they found them in the Southern 
regions. Jenkins the Captian of a similar type of un- 
authorised ship was arrested and deprived of one of his 
ears. He returned to England with the ear cut off by the 
Spanish people and represented his case before the Parliament. 
Ill this, the English nation felt its great humiliation and 
raised great hue and erv for a war with Spain. 


Walpole tried to pacify the English sentiments but 
failed and he had to wage a war half-heartedly. He 
was heard saying before the war “They may ring their 
bells now, but they will soon be wringing their 
hands.” The prediction came out true as the English 
forces were beaten off with heavy losses and England 
could not gain a lot in the struggle. Walpole was 
charged with the thwarting and starving the war and he 
had to resign after a short while when his majority in, 
the House of Commons came to three. 

The chief causes of his down fall were the death of 
Caroline, the growing popularity of Young Patriots, the* 
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weak foreign policy and the opposition of many great 
leaders to whom he had estranged by his uncompromis- 
ing policy. 

He was, , indeed, a great man of the 18th century. 
In spite of his several draw-backs his achievements 
were unique and praise worthy. 


Pitt the Elder 


Bom in 1708 Pitt the elder was brought up in the 
lap of Luxury. Educated in Oxford and Eton he 
contested for the English Parliament in 1735 from 
Old Saruni and was elected with a great majority. 
Pitt did not face any opposition as the number of the 
voters on other side was very small. Moreover the 
constituency of Old Sarum, which later became the 
most rotton borough, had been bought by his grand- 
father — a late Governor of Madras. 


Pitt had duly watched in his own constituency the 
defective system of representation and corruption. He 
was a great idealistic and he fearlessly spoke in the 
Parliament against the system of representation. He 
could not tolerate the corrupt methods of the Whigs, 
though he himself had been elected as a Whig member. 
Caring not for the opposition he carried on his policy 
of criticism. 

He came into the field against Walpole at a 
time when nobody could speak even a single word 
against the latter. Walpole was the greatest man of 
the time. As soon as William Pitt came in the politi- 
cal arena against Walpole many other members of the 
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young blood followed him. They were tired of Walpole 
but had not the courage to speak against him. Thus a 
good opposition was formed. In the beginning, the 
opposition appealed to a very few and Walpole ’con- 
temptuously called this party as ‘'Young Patriots*'. At 
the time of of the fall of Walpole this group had 
become a respectable opposition in the Whig party, and 
during the year 1746 Pelham" was compelled to include 
Pitt in his cabinet though^ neither he nor George II, 
liked it. 


Pitt continued to criticise the policies of Whigs 
in spite of his appointment as Paymaster of forces. 
This post was given to Pitt for ruining his career 
and popularity?. But it brought still more popularity for 
him as he refused to accept any amount in form of a 
gift which was considered the . justified income of a 
paymaster in those days of corruption. Pitt, thus, could 
not be controlled by the Whig party in power and 
ultimately was expelled from the Cabinet. But he went 
on speaking and criticising the corruptive methods of 
the Government with full vigour. 


The Seven Year's War, at last, gave Pitt a chance 
to make the nation realise his worth. The English 
forces and the English allies were defeated every where 
on the globe. Newcastle, then head of the government 
was much disheartened and he appealed to William 
Pitt for a coalition. Pitt agreed and was recognised an 
independent supreme head of the war affairs. It seemed 
as if he was already well prepared for that most 
tedious problem. The moment he took the charge, the 
defeat everywhere turned into victory. 


His war policy can be easily summarised in two para- 
graphs. 
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1. To blockade the seas and to let not the French 
people supply help of any kind to their colonies in 
America and other parts of the world. 

2, To* fortify the position of English allies in Europe 
with money ‘and war material to a considerable extent. 


Pitt also believed in^ the policy of sending immediate 
help to the English colonies and possessions in the 
world. He sent forces, money and war material to 
America and India at the earliest convenience. He also 
appointed the best men as officers in the army and be- 
lieved in. the theory of giving control to the j^oung 
ofiicers in stead of selecting the old drooping ones. 


The English nation, which had greatly been demo- 
ralised before due to defeat after defeat on the conti 
nent, now got inspired by Pitt’s forceful and revolutionary 
speeches. He w'orked day and night in order to raise the 
country to the height of its power. William Pitt’s utterances 
proved prophetic and it was the settled conviction of the 
English that whatever Pitt said, would come to be true. 


He remained as the head of English affairs so long 
as there was the need of a strong man to direct the 
war. As soon as he found that he was no longer re- 
quired he resigned and made room for his successor. This 
shows how democratic he was. He was, in fact, a 
sincere nationalist and unlike Walpole, was strong and 
frank in his opinions. 


When he found majority of Parliament hostile to his 
policy of declaring war against Spain he immediately re- 
signed, though he predicted a sure war against Spain in 
the near future. The people misunderstood him, at that 
time. They did not like war against Spain as it was 
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injurious to the interest of the country which was already 
passing through an economic crisis. But events later 
proved that William Pitt was correct in his surmise. The 
war had to be declared against Spain and the credit of 
victory went to Pitt owing to his single-handed preparation 
of war. The true prediction increased his reputation and 
popularity to such an extent that he was considered as 
a terror by every party which came into power. 


He successfully criticised the policy of the British 
Government towards the colonies. When the Colonists 
opposed the 'Stamp Act' he supported their slogan of 
‘No taxation, without representation'. He remarked 
'T rejoice, the colonists have resisted." His opposition 
became so strong that the Governments of Bute, Gren- 
ville and Rockingam failed one after another. George III 
was compelled to call William Pitt back for forming a 
Government though he agreed to do so rather reluc- 
tantly. 

Pitt, as Prime-Minister, could not w’ork as he de- 
sired owing to gout trouble. The disease later 
worsened and disabled him so much that he was unable 
to conduct the atfairs of the Government. After two 
years he was obliged 'to resign and was given the title 
of Earl of Chatham.’. 

For the rest of his life he remained in . opposition as 
usual and continued criticising the policy of the Govern- 
ment towards the Colonists. He warned the Government 
of the coming danger in America and ap'pealed to get 
equipped to face tht American resistance. But none paid 
heed to it. When the war actually came the Govern- 
ment realised the value of his prophecy. But it was 
now too late. 

The English masses again stressed upon the need of 
appointing William Pitt as the incharge of war as in 
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their e^’es, he was the only person who could again 
serve the country* But Pitt now was in the declining years 
of his age. He tried his best to prevent the separation 
of the colonies from the mother country. He advised 
the Goverhn^ent not to commit to any terms which may 
result in the independence of the colonists. 

In 1778 when he was delivering a passionate speech 
in the House of Lords, *he fainted. There after he 
never recovered from his illness and breathed his last pray- 
ing for the betterment of his countr}'. His death was 
not only mourned by the English people living in 
England but moved the American colonists too. 


William Pitt, the greatest commoner of the English 
nation, was one of those towering personalities of England 
who had saved their country in crisis. It would be 
appropriate to entitle him as a saviour of English nation. 
He believed in honesty at a time when corruption was 
the order of the day. He had a desire to reform the 
Parliament and to raise the moral of English people. 
Although he could not succeed in it yet he certainly 
accomplished some thing. It were only this character 
and principles of his that made him invincible. 

As regards his principles he was born before his 
times. He stood for the enlightened principles and never 
budged an inch from his stand. He was- a great orator 
and his speeches had a marvellous effect on the people 
of England. He was confident of himself and his famous 
declaration during the seven years war, 'T know that 
none else but I can save the country*' characterises his 
self confidence. 

He had certain drawbacks also. He was haughty 
and impatient but these short-comings shade into insigni- 
ficance before his other qualities. That is why, he is 
not only respected and loved by the English people but 
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is also given a place of respect in the innermost shrine 
of the people where historj^ has placed only a few. 


Pitt the Younger 


Younger Pitt, the second son of Pitt the Elder, was 
born in 1759, a glorious year in the history of England 
owing to English victories over France in the Seven 
Years' War and also a lucky year for Elder Pitt who 
was credited for all these English victories. 

Being considered lucky by his father he was greatly 
loved and special attention was given to his upbringing. 
He never went to a school and got his early education 
at home under the guidance of able teachers. One of 
the causes of his remaining indifferent to the company 
of friends was that he never made one in his early 
life. 


It was during the year 1781 that he became a mem- 
ber of the Parliament after completing his period of an 
apprenticeship. Next year he was seen in the cabinet 
of Shelboume as Chancellor of Exchequer and with the 
name and fame of his father which the people of England 
had fresh in their minds he got rapid promotions and 
by his diplomatic skill, honest life and impressive speeches 
he was in a position to become the Prime Minister of 
England in 1784 at the young age of 24 years. The 
chance would not have been given to him had both 
North and Fox not been in opposition to Geroge III. 


At his elevation to such a post of responsibility Fox 
remarked that the power had been given in the hands 
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of a school boy, little knowing, that the ’school boy 
w^ould prove himself even the master of all the the 
opponents. In fact Younger Pitt though young in age 
was never young in experience. 

« 

He, like his father, had great confidence in himself 
and in face of sullen oppojsition he never lost his heart. 
He had to make his way ‘through many obstacles again 
and again and no doubt he in the beginning had to 
seek the help of George III to face these obstacles, 
but he never depended too much on George III and 
was in a position after a few years to make a solid 
majority of his followers in the House of Commons. 


Exactly like his father he was very honest inspite of 
corruption being the order of the day. He had a great 
desire in his mind to raise the morale of the people of 
England but he could not succeed much. He supported 
reform movements in the country just as his father 
did, but he never supported them so much as to en- 
danger his own position. 


He, unlike his father, followed Sir Robert Walpole at 
this stage and withdrew all those measures which would 
have brought opposition or unpopularity to him. William 
Pitt, when once opposed in the Parliament on the 
question of Spanish war, had at once resigned ; but this 
was not the spirit of Younger Pitt. He was cleverer 
than his father in this respect and when once faced the 
opposition in the Parliament on the reform measures he 
immediately withdrew it. 

He had not only inherited the burning enthusiasm of 
his father but his ability as well. If bis father was an 
able war minister, he was an able peace minister. It was 
the misfortune of the English people that their foreign 
policy was being controlled by Younger Pitt, a 
good peace minister, at a time when tbe country 
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required a strong war minister. The country was facing 
the longest and the biggest wars of the century and 
was in the grip of Napoleonic wars led personally 
by Napoleon, one of the greatest generals of the w'orld. 
Younger Pitt passionately loved his country ' and his 
nation and even at the time of his departure from this 
world he murmured, ‘*Oh my country. How, I can 
leave you.” 


As for his period as a Prime Minister we can easily 
divide it in two parts— the period upto the French re- 
volution and the period after its commencement 
from 1783 to 1789 and from 1789 to 1806 respectively. 


During the 1st part of his career while believing in 
the liberal policy, he again and again spoke for the 
reforms and once introduced a bill in the parliament 
for the abolition of the rotten boroughs even. But it 
was the opposition of George III, the leader of the un- 
enlightened masses of England, and his own fear of his 
opponents that the matter was not taken up further. 


The ministry of Fox had ended due to the defeat of 
his motion which he had introduced for the reform of 
the administration of English East India Company. 
Younger Pitt introduced an other measure on the same 
issue after making some amendments in the previous 
measure as there was a pressing demand for the intro- 
duction of some improvement in the Regulating Act, If 
Fox was defeated on this measure that was in no way 
due to its unsuitability but it was due to the defects 
of the Bill itself. The Bill was passed and W'as given 
the name of Pitt s India Act. The English Government 
by means of this Act was in a position to increase her 
hold on East India Company. 
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By The Regulating Act it had been declared that 
the Governor General in India was to rule the territories 
of the company with the help of his Coirncil and he 
was* to take for every step the approval of the majority 
of his council. The system failed as the decision of 
majority was made binding on Governor General. 


The Pitts India Act gave him over riding powers 
over the joint decision of Jiis councillors. The number 
of the Councillors was decreased from four to three and 
Lord Cornwallis the next Governor General in India 
was made the Commander-in-chief of the Company's 
forces. All the appointments of British East India 
Company were to be made by the Directors except that 
of the Governor General and of one or two other high 
functionaries. A Board of six members was constituted 
in England, by the Parliament, to supervise the work 
of the Company and the board was supposed to inform 
the Parliament of all the new happenings in India. 
Thus a sort of dual Government w^as established and it 
continued upto the year 1858 when the British Govern- 
ment by the Act of 1858 took away all the supervising 
powers in her own hands. 


Younger Pitt is remembered upto this day for his 
beneficial financial policy. No doubt he did not origi- 
nate any thing from his own brain and all of his mea- 
sures w^ere borrowed but their introduction in the 
Parliament and to receive its sanction was in no way 
a small achievement. 

The economic condition of the country had deterio- 
rated owing to the American war of Independence. No 
doubt the import of England was less than the export 
but the condition of the common masses, who due to 
the Industrial Revolution had been transformed from 
independent workers to wage earners, was very pitiable. 
Due to the corn duties which had been imposed by the 
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Government to protect English landowners from the 
foreign competition. The wages of the poor labourers 
had decreased. They were not in a position to make 
their both ends meet. There was a great unrest amongst 
them. 

r 

Younger Pitt realising their position as well as follow- 
ing the theory of Adam Snfiith greatly lowered the 
duties on the foreign imports ^ and in several cases he 
completely abolished duties and thus brought smuggling 
to an end. It was due to this reason that the name 
of Younger Pitt is mentioned in the list of those Prime 
Ministers who believed in Free Trade. He started the 
system of Consolidated Fund and was in a position to 
ensure that the expenditure in no way goes above the 
annual income. 

The national debt had greatly increased due to the 
American war of Independence and Younger Pitt, while 
adopting a new theory of Sinking Fund began to save 
£ one million every year. He never knew the future 
developments and it was an irony of fate that it was 
during the days of Younger Pitt who tried to decrease the 
national debt that the debt went up in much more 
proportion due to the long Napoleonic Wars. 

His commercial treaty with France was his master 
stroke and it on one side developed the good relations 
between the two countries and the trade on the other. 


He was sympathetic to the Irish people* ^ from the 
very beginning. Owing to their political religious and 
economic disabilities there was a great unrest in Ireland. 
The Irish people, when could not get any redress from 
the British Parliament inspite of their loyalty during 
the American revolution, revolted and invited the French 
when England and France were engaged in the Anglo 
French wars of the French Revolution. 
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The English Government suppressed the revolt with 
iron hand and by the Irish Union Act of 1800 united 
the^ Parliaments of England and Ireland after allowing 
the* Irish people to send 32 members to House of Lords 
and 100* members to the House of Commons. They 
were given* some more concessions but they were not 
satisfied. The Irish people were not in favour of uni- 
fication of the Parliaments of both the countries but 
they agreed because they \vere given many promises by 
Younger Pitt for removing their religions, political and 
economic disabilities. 

Younger Pitt could not fulfil those promises due to 
the opposition of George III who had burst out at that 
time that to give concessions to the Roman Catholics 
was against that pledge w^hich he took at the time of 
his Coronation, so no concession could be given to them. 
It was at this time that Younger Pitt showed the 
spirit of his father and when found the majority of the 
members opposed to him, he resigned in 1801. 


As mentioned above he was not a good foreign 
minister. He believed in cheap and less risky policy. 
In the 1st part ix., upto 1789 the only memorable work 
was the Triple alliance concluded "between England, 
Prussia and Holland. It saved Sweden from the aggression 
of Russia. 


In the second phase the main event is the policy 
towards French Revolution. It greatly changed his policy 
and outlook and it changed him from a reformist or 
revolutionary into a reactionary to reforms. No doubt 
in the beginning he favoured the French Revolution 
and even encouraged people who spoke for reforms. 
But the Reign of Terror and the book ‘Reflections on’ 
the French Revolution' by Burke changed his mind and 
he even became over cautious and exaggerated the danger 
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of the French Revolution. He stopped all sorts of 
meetings and even suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the only bill, by which the English people could claim 
their liberty. 

No doubt he was in a position to check the tide of 
Revolution in England because the people realising the 
grave danger of the French Revolution themselves co- 
operated with the Government -■ but he could not check 
it from spreading in Europe. He had to wage a war 
against the revolutionary France for a very long time 
and in handling this war unlike his father he failed 
miserably. It is correct to say that it was the 

misfortune of the English that during such a great 

national crisis the control of affairs was given to a man 
who was completely ignorant of these affairs. 

Another important point of note was that England 
in that conflict was not fighting against the despotic 
Government of France but she was facing the whole of 
the French nation in arms and it would have been 
difiicult even for William Pitt to handle the affairs had 
he been in this world. Younger Pitt did not realise the 
importance of English navy and unnecessarily wasted 
money hy helping the European powers with money 
against France. 

No doubt he followed his father's policy m this 

respect but it was not a right policy because the war 

was being waged against a nation which was out to 
destroy the existing system of Government in the world. 
In fact Younger Pitt was no match to Napoleon. It 
was the good luck of England that she remained victor- 
ious on the Seas and She also- realised the importance 
of her naval power though at a later stage. 

Younger Pitt devoted whole of his energy to win 
these wars for England and formed many coalitions also 
but the whole of his v/ork every time was undone by 
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Napoleon who was always victorious on lands. While he 
was enjoying the victory of Trafalgar the heart rending 
news of the defeat of English allies at Austerlitz was 
conveyed to him and he died while praying for the 
betterment of his country. 

When he learnt the allies* defeat at Austerlitz he 
remarked, “Roll up the ^map of Europe for the next 
ten years.** This shows his^ prophetic insight and wisdom 
and it was exactly after afiout ten years that Napoleon 
was finally defeated in the battle of Waterloo in 1815, 
and curtain was laid over the horrible scenes of wars. 


Questions 


1. '"He never fought a battle which he did not win, 
nor besieged a town which he did not take.** Give an 
account of the career and achievements of the Ducke 
of Marlborough in the light of the above statement, 

2. How far is it true to say that Walpole*s adminis- 
tration had no history ? 

Or 

“Walpole*s administration marks a stage in the evolu- 
tion of a Cabinet Government.'* How ? (P.U. 1951) 

3. “Robert Walpole was at once the ablest and the 

most characteristic of the statesmen of the Whig re- 
gime," Discuss. (P.U, 1948} 

4. What were the guiding principles of Walpole's 
administration of home affairs, and how far were they 
conductive to the Welfare of England ? 
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5. Compare the achievement of Sir Robert Walpole 
and the Elder Pitt* Who, in your opinion, was the 
greater of the two statesmen ? Give reasons, 

(P.U. 1945 Supp.) 

6. ''When W'illiam Pitt said, 'I know "that I can 

save this country and that no one else can/ he was 
speaking the modest truth." “ (Trevelyan). Discuss this 
statement clearly bringing out ^ the personal qualities and 
the war policy of William Pitt. (P.U. 1941 Supp.) 

7. Discuss the statement that Chatham was the first 
and the greatest Imperialist in English history. 

8. Give a critical estimate of Younger Pitt's services 
as (a) statesman and (b) as Finance Minister. 



CHAPTER X 


IMPORTANCE OF ENGLISH SEA POWER 
IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


It was during the days of Queen Elizabeth that the 
English people for the first time realized the importance 
of the Naval power. The defeat of Armeda opened a 
new chapter in the history of England. The English 
people began to colonise in Ameiica and started com- 
panies for trade with Eastern countries. During the 
days of Oliver Cromwell, serveral concessions w^ere gained 
from the Dutch people and in the opening of ISth 
century, England was the most important country for 
its Naval power. During the war of Spanish Succession, 
the English people defeated the French and the Spanish 
people and got some concessions for trade with the 
South American colonies of the Spanish people. 

The English people became very much interested in 
the European struggles. They now greatly felt the neces- 
sity of building up a respectable fleet. Their safety lay 
on their Naval supremacy. The Seven Years’ War which 
began during the days of George II had come to an 
end during the days of George III. The first important 
event of the days of George III was the realization of 
the importance of Naval supremacy. William Pitt at a 
time declared ‘T know that none else but I can 
save the country.’* It was all because he realized the 
importance of the Naval Supremacy which had not been 
realized by any other English politician. The English people 
who had been facing defeats everywhere on the continent 
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and abroad, saw a complete change in the events of 
the history with the accession of William Pitt to power. 
Pitt blocked all the seas and did not allow the French 
to send any help to their colonies in America knd 
possessions in India. The timely help sent ^ by the 
Britishers to their colonies in America and possessions in 
India gave them a decided advantage over their rivals 
and by the ^Treaty of Paris, tiiey were acknowledged the 
undisputed masters of America and were given a 
free hand in trade and political activities in the East, 
All these victories were due to the Naval supremacy of 
the English. 

Then began the American War of Independence. The 
British people lost this struggle. It is rather astonishing 
to note the complete failure of the English when only a 
few years back the British Supremacy had been acknow- 
ledged by all the nations of the world. If the Britishers 
lost struggle, it was mainly because they did not make 
the best use of the Naval power. The victory of the 
Americans is accredited to the help they got from the 
European Nations. England committed a |blunder in not 
blockading the sea and thus allowing access to the Euro- 
pean Nations. The Naval Supremacy palyed a very im- 
portant part even within this struggle when the whole 
of the world was arrayed against the Britishers. If they 
were in a position to save Gibralter, the key of the 
Mediterranean Sea, it was because of their Naval Supre- 
macy. 


There was then the French Revolution, the greatest 
event of the 18th and the l^th century. The attractive prin- 
ciples of Liberty, Enquality and Fraternity got a 
rousing reception in every part of Europe. Napoleon, the child 
of French Revolution, defeated all the despotic rulers of 
Europe. He was victorions everywhere, but he could not bring 
- down ‘*the nation of the Shopkeepers'*, as he called the Briti- 
shers. He had a mind to capture without any difficul- 
ty. The Battle of Niles, however, frustrated all his ambi- 
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Questions 

1. Give an account of the importance of English Sea 
Power during the 18th century. 

2. “But for the naval supremacy England would have 
lost aU the struggles of the days of George III”. Elaborate 
the statement. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The history of the world has seen many political 
revolutions. A political revolution means a complete 
change in the existing set up of the political structure 
of the state. There was a political revolution in the 
English History too. But as it was accomplished 
without any bloodshed it was given the name of the 
Glorious Revolution. America had similarly experienced 
the thrills of a revolution only a decade before the 
French Revolution. It will not be incorrect to say 
that the French Revolution was inspired by the 
American Revolution or the ‘‘American War of Inde- 
pendence*' as it is popularly called. 

History, even after the French Revolution, 'saw many 
revolutions. According to Mazzini, "it is always due 
to some all moving principle for which hundreds 
and thousands men fight, before which thrones totter, 
crowns are destroyed and created, existing ideals are 
shattered and new ideals break forth, and for the 
sake of which vast masses of people think lightly, of 
shedding sacred human blood.” 


The French Revolution was the most important event 
of the 18th and the nineteenth century as it affected 
not only the history of the French but also the history 
of the world. The Italian war of Independence, the 
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Russian Revolution and the Balkans wars of Independ- 
ence, were all the inspired risings of the French Re- 
volution's watch words of ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity'. 
If studied closely we will find that the French Revo- 
lution was nothing but the rising of the French de- 
pressed classes against the tyrannical rule of the French 
despotic kings and the undue privileges enjoyed by the 
French upper class. « 


The French people had enjoyed in the early periods 
some independence. They had the powers of asserting 
their rights. Although the provinces used to be under 
the Central Government, yet they enjoyed autonomy in their 
internal matters. The rise of the Bourbons family had 
deprived the people of their rights and privileges." They 
had been converted to the position of mere slaves. The 
rulers believed in the ‘Divine Rights of the Kings,' They 
were not answerable to the people. Any criticism to 
their authority meant a revolt not only against their 
position but also to the Divine powers of Almighty. 


The Kings ruled the country not for the interest of 
the people but for their selfish interests. It was 
but natural that when the king considered himself a 
deput}^ of God on earth and not a representative of the 
Common masses, he was never to think of their welfare. 
The proverb “People's voice is the voice of God" had 
not so far been painted in the eyes of the ruling 

classes. For them it was a cry of the far far future 

when the forces of democracy would uproot everywhere 
the belief of the Divine powers. 

The House consisting of representatives of the French 
people had not been summoned for the last 175 years. 

The people having no voice in the administration of the 

state had thus no interest in it. They perhaps would 
not have minded this type of Government, when “Might 
is right" was the governing principle, if in England, only 
at a distance of 16 miles from the French borders> 
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there had been a similar type of set up* But the 
position there was quite different. 

English parliament was necessarily to be called once 
during^ three years. The rulers there did not believe in 
the Divine' Rights of the Kings. They believed that 
the Government had been given to them by the people 
and not by the Almighty.* The Bill of Rights had de- 
prived them of ail theis powers. It would not be 
incorrect to say that the crown had been stripped of 
ail its inherent powers though the king was still to sit 
on the same diamond throne 1 The French people, who 
had been separated from England only by a small English 
Channel of 16 miles, could not tolerate this great differ- 
ence. This resulted in a revolution. 

It was physically impossible for the French rulers to 
handle all their affairs of the state personally. They 
were to take some people into their confidence and thus 
in their partnership to carry on their duties of the 
state. The French rulers only took into confidence the 
rich class and the religious men of the country. They 
were called the upper class of the state. The poor 
people were never consulted. They in bewilderment got 
for themselves the name of the lower class. 

Thus during the second half of the 18th century 
France was divided into two classes, upper and the lower. 
There was such a great difference between the two that 
it was impossible to imagine whether both of them had 
been created by the same Almighty. 

The rich class had the monopoly of the Government 
appointments and the poor people were completely ignored. 
If poor people at a time deserved some concessions they 
4vere not given to them and they were left completely 
at the mercy of their lords. It is sad to note that the 
upper class neither parted with their high Governmental 
appointments nor did they carry on their duties which 
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they were supposed to do^ They tried to create an im- 
predion amongst the poor people that the Government 
jobs were but a bed of thorns. This impression was 
only for a temporar^^ period. 

The upper class being in power passed su6h laws as 
were very beneficial for them but very harmful for the 
poor people. It is sad to nofe that the rich men were 

exempted from all the taxes ,.and their brunt as a whole 

was to be borne by the poor class. The poor class people 
after a day long labour earned to the extent by which 
they could hardly make both ends meet. Tragedy lay in the 
fact that even from wdthin this meagre amount, "they earned 
ty the sweat of their brow, they were deprived of a 
greater share by many types of taxes. They were treated 
so on the charge that they were not - participating in 
shouldering the responsibilities of the State. Infact they 
liked to shoulder but they had not been allowed. There 
were many other restrictions in the country side. A 
poor peasant must get his corn ground from the mill 

of his lord. He must get his cattle butchered in the 

slaughter-house of bis lord. He was made to pay heavily 
for that. 


The poor wanted to raise a voice against this tyran- 
nical and unjustified rule but were helpless. There was 
no 'Habeas Corpus Act’, like that of England, in the 
French regions. Py the Habeas Corpus Act every English 
man had been ensured his liberty. No person could be 
sent behind the bars without a trial and if any had 
been there his relatives or well-wishers could make a 
petition for his trial. In France there was no such 
guarantee of liberty. The French people were completely 
at the mercy of their lords and the king. The King 
could send any man behind the bars without showing 
any cause against him. Many revolutionaries, who opened 
their tongues for a right and protection against the 
tjurannical rule, found for themselves a (permanent place 
in the jails. Souls of some of them had departed for 
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the next universe within the jail while the others were 
counting their beads in the dark dungeons of Bastille 
and waiting for the fateful hour with little hope to see 
again the sun light in their life. There was thus no 
question of protests. 


While the poor people were being crushed under the 
heavy burden of the taxes, the rich men were not to 
pay any tax. Why should they pay a tax when they 
were obliging the Government by the handling of its 
responsibilities ? They were quite ignorant from the state 
of affairs of the poor as will become clear from a 
remark of Marie Antoinette Cwhich she made when she 
was told that her subject had no bread to eat). “If 
they cannot have any bread, why do not they eat 
cakes.” 


There was a lot of difference between the English 
landlords and the French upper class men. While the 
English landlords knew inns and outs of their sub- 

ordinates and for the greater part of the y6ar they were 
amongst them, the situation in France was quite different. 
The French landlords seldom visited the area where their 
subordinates lived. The poor people in France had their 
localities in the far flung areas where from their groans 
even could not reach the ears of their lords. If the 

lords were ignorant from the poor lot of their sub- 

ordinates it was because of a class of bailiffs which 
they had engaged for sucking the blood of the poor 

people. They were a wall which separated the two 
colours of humanity. The bailiffs, greedy as they were, 
tried to take the lion share of the produce. The lords never 
tried to go into details. In fact they had no time for 
these trivial matters. The}^ were day and night attending 
on the royal patron for securing high responsibilities of 
the state for themselves for which they were quite in- 
competent. 
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There were no connections between the rich men 

and the poor men. If at all the poor had any con- 
nection it was all of a rival class and an opposition 

and if at all they at a time remembered their lords it 

was with some expression of revenge and hatred. ^ The 
rich men were exempted for the military service while 
it was compulsory in the case of the poor, f 


But the initiative for this revolt was not taken by 
the common men. History has shown that the utterly 
destitutes and the down trodden folks on their own 
initiative have never revolted against the tyrants. They 
have been always awakened and inspired by the lawyers, 
plilosophers, doctors and the like. The unjustified privil- 
eges of the nobles and the tyrannical rule worked for 
the storing of the gunpowder in the hearts of the people. 
The revolutionary writings of the great men gave a life 
to this hidden volcano and the patience of those 
depressed people, who had been patiently bearing all 
the perverse and unjustified acts, came to an end ; the 
dormant volcano of their self assertion erupted and 
there was a big blaze which scorched the despotic rule 
to its very foundations. 


Of the many revolutionary leaders three Montesquieu* 
Voltaire and Rousseau are vety important. Montesquieu* 
who had been in England for some time and who had 
seen a few years with a freedom loving nation wanted 
to infuse a similar type of spirit amongst the French 
people. ' He wanted to see in France a Government 
which might be of the type of the British Government. 
According to him Executive, Judiciary and Legislature, 
the three organs of the Government should be separated 
from one another and should work independent of one 
another. His great achievement was the bringing out of 
an encyclopedia which had with-in itself the complete 
account of the human knowledge. It was to make 
known to common masses of France about the world 
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and about their wretched condition. His writings made 
the French people realize the difference of the two 
Governments. England and France which were in actual 
distance not very far off but as regards their princi- 
ples*, the distance between the two was the same as 
between ihe North and the South Poles. 

• 

Voltaire was the second hero of the French 
Revolution. His poems and essays were to awaken the 
French nation from its deep slumber and to bring a 
reform in its religion which had lost its way in the 
high mountains of corruption and worldly life of the 
clergies. He considered the church as the greatest-enemy 
of Freedom. He was right in his point of view. The 
clergies had been included in the list of the upper class 
people. As they enjoyed all the privileges under the 
patronage of the' despotic Bourbons they always prayed 
for their rule and tried to bring an end to the power 
of assertion amongst the people by painting the king 
in their eyes as the representative of God on earth. 
The back-ward people in the country side had a 
great faith in these religious leaders. In their depressed 
condition they approached these clergies and complained 
against the "rulers. The clergies prevented them even 
from a cry and by every possible way tried to curb 
the spirit of freedom in the slates of their hearts which 
had been painted by the revolutionary leaders. 

Voltaire asked the people of France to rise to break 
the shackles of slavery and leave aside the old customs 
and rejuvenate France and its culture and^ give liberty 
to themselves. Montesquieu, at a time, while making a 
mention of the French defeats by the British Govern- 
ment had held that the defeat of the former was due to 
the defective Government with its principles of Despotic 
monarch. The English won the struggle because there 
was a limited monarchy. Voltaire supported the view and 
asked the people to assert their rights to see a pros- 
perous and respectable France. 
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Rousseau was the third great revolutionary leader of 
France. He propounded the theory of social contract 
and opined that the existence of the state was owing to 
'Social contract'. When the rulers were not ruling in 
the interest of the common people and the Government 
was only for. a small number of individuals, ^the common 
masses have every right to break their connections with 
the rulers and to return to the old state of affairs i,e. 
'"State of Nature". He wa^ actually taking the people 
to the extreme revolutionary ^ principles. The people who 
followed him declared that they would sacrifice their 
everything for their three watchwords of "Liberty 
Equality and Fraternity. In his eyes the privileged 
class was the robber class. When every man was 
born equal then why the inequality with lespect to 
their rights in the state. The rich were robbers because 
thev had robbed the poor of their legitimate rights of 
equality. The system of private property, according to 
him, was "legalised robbery.'' He further wrote that 
a man was born free and he must remain free, alas ! 
"Man was born free but is every where in chains." 


These revolutionary ideas, propounded by different 
leaders under different colours went a long way in bringing 
a spirit of assertion in the minds of the French people. 


An impetus to these revolutionary ideas of these philos- 
phers was given by the American war of independence. 
England and FraTice were the two rival nations in America 
in the race of colonising those unexplored regions. There 
had oeen a long struggle in which the English people 
at last came out victorious The Treaty of Paris once 
for all decided that the French had no more concern 
with the American regions. The French no doubt agreed 
to that but a fire of revenge had been burning in 
their minds. They got a chance of avenging their past 
disasters when the thirteen colonies of America revolted 
against British Imperialism. The despotic French Govern- 
meat took up the cause of a nation which was fighting 
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for a democratic set up within its country simply for 
wreaking of revenge, little thinking about its consequ- 
ences. The French soldiers went to America and took a 
very ♦ prominent part in the American struggle of Inde- 
pendence.^ 


As mentioned before these were the common people 
who were given . compulsory military training. The de- 
pressed classes of France weait to America to liberate its 
people from a despotic Government and then returned 
home with flying colours. The saviours of another nation, 
however, greatly felt the humiliated conditions of their 
own nation. They wanted to liberate their people like 
that of America. They had the credit of their past glories 
and they now gave impetus to the revolutionary move- 
ment within the ’country with the cry *Tf we can liberate 
the Americans why not our own people.” 


The Irish people like the French had been a prey to 
the exploitation of British Imperialism. They raised a 
great hue and cry and got some concessions. The French 
got further encouragement and became ready to assert 
their independence even at the cost of some lives. 


As there was to be a revolution in the history of 
France, indeed, a successful revolution, the circumstances 
W'ere also turning in its favour. I he French Government 
during the days of Louis XIV satisfied the sentiments 
of the French people by victories abroad. The people 
did not mind the payment of the taxes. The days of 
Louis XVI, however, were disastrous in the history of 
the French. They were completely beaten in the Seven 
Years War and they could not impress or gain anything 
within the American Revolution. The Government was 
made unpopular in the eyes of the people by Voltaire 
saying that the defeats of the French during the wars 
were due to a defective Government and not due to any 
deterioration of French arms. 
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The unpopularity of Government and the increasing 
dissatisfaction in the country made the king call the 
representatives of the people for a partnership in hand- 
ling the critical affairs of the state. Thus there met 
after a long gap of 175 years the National Assembly, as 
was later on the name of the representatives of the 
people in the Government. It was in reality to reorga- 
nise and overhaul the state machinery which had com- 
pletely deteriorated during the last several decades owing 
to its administration in the incompetent hands. The 
National Assembly had its first sitting at Versailles in 
May, 1789. The assembly infact was called to help the 
Government but the circumstances took such a turn that 
it proved to be an assembly which later on brought 
an end to the despotic Government. 

Louis XVI, the ruler of France although had in- 
"vited the representatives of the people yet was never 
ready to share any powers with them. He wanted to 
keep them simply in a show case to deceive the masses 
of France. The national assembly was, however, not 

going to become a tool in the despotic hands. It 

wanted its rights as a representative institution of the 
French people. It refused to have a sitting with the 
privileged classes as the latter were not at all the 

representatives of the French people. The controversy over 
the question and discussion took the next two or three 
months. The matter was at last decided in favour of the 
representatives of Common people and the privileged 
-class were to have a separate house for themselves. 

The king during the whole of this period with the least 
regards for his honourable position behaved as a tool of 
the privileged class. This created a suspicion in the 
minds of the common people about the king. The posi- 
tion further deteriorated when Nicker, the most popular 
leader of the common people was dismissed. 

Since the 1st meeting of the National Assembly the 
king as a precautionary measure had stationed an army 
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in Paris to suppress rising if any within the citv THa. 
people requested the king to withdraw that army but 


he refused. 


The suspKiOus people of Paris had already been 
burning with the fire of indignation over the dubious 
role of the king during the 1st discussion over the 
separate houses of the Common people’s representatives 
and privileged class. The cfismissal of Nicker was ml 
act of fanning the smouldering fire. The dormant 
volcano of their self assertion erupted with the refusal 
of the king to withdraw forces from the citv of Paric 
There was an open revolt. ^ 


Bastille the state prison-house which had been r^i- 
ponsible for the eating up of the several revolutionarV 
leaders and the youth of many others was the first 
target. Although from the point of view of the num- 
ber of prisoners within it at the time of rising it was 
negligible but it was %vell-kaown as a tool of 
tyranny in the despotic hands not only in France but 
also over the whole of the world. Its fall led to a uni- 
versal overjoy. Even Fox the democratic leader of England 
could not help saying "How much the greatest event it is in 
the history of the world, and how much the best”. The 
rising of the people was not restricted to the boundaries 
of Paris, but it also spread over the whole of the Northern 
France with in a very short time. The common de- 
pressed class rose in revolt against their exploiters 
burnt their houses and liberated themselves from those 
lords whose unjustified privileges had been an eyesore 
for them for the last several decades. The people in 
Paris formed new municipality and under the leadership of 
Lafa Yatta, National guard for the city was organised. 


When the king learnt of these mishappenings he was^ 
bewildered. Finding himself in a helpless condition, he 
surrendered to the popular demand of the people. ’The 
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national assembly now began to attack the unjustified pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the upper class. The religious laws, 
which were rather in a loosened condition so far, and 
which had been misused by the clergies were defined 
and the powers of the clergies restricted. 

The king did not like thi§ state of a prisoner into 
which he had been converted and he went to the city 

of Versailles. He again starfed those old depraved and 
hated practices and was again in the old company, of 
which he had been brought out by the National Assembly. 
Unfortunately for the people as well as for the King 
there was a famine within the city of Paris. Thousands 
of starving souls marched to the city of Versailles to 
make the king acquainted with their helpless condition. 

The king, however, would not listen. This led to the 

adoption of a policy of force by the common people, a 
policy which was every now and then followed after 

this date by the Revolutionaries to gain their end upto 
the execution of the king. The king was dragged to 

the city of Paris to see personally the lot of the de- 

pressed nationality of France. 

The policy followed by the National Assembly was 
very bold. The members of the assembly well realised 
that even a single chance offered to the king would lead 
to Iheir destruction. One step forward they must go on 
advancing without caring for the obstructions. Other wise 
the retrace of a single step or in other words any 

leniency towards the king meant the undoing of every 
point they gained. Thus in order to prove itself the 

true representative class of the common people it began 
to introduce such act, as brought an end to the unjust 
powers and privileges of the upper class- The privileges 
which were exclusively enjoyed by the rich class were 
abolished and they were equalized with those of the 
con^mon people. Upto this time there was a centralized 
despotism. The national assembly broke down the struc- 
ture by giving many concessions to the local institutions. 
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The common people in their respective villages and towns 
now enjoyed a greater share in the administration 
work. 


Now the 'church, which had proved a great obstacle 
in the way of liberty, was tackled. As it had out-lived 
its utility and was only ar? instrument of recommending 
the tyrannical rule, its reorgaQisation was thought necessary. 
Its independence was taken away and it was brought 
under the Government in all the matters. It gave a 
death blow to the exclusive privileges enjo^’ed by the 
clergies and thus there was the end of the second upper 
class in the assembly. 


During the Despotic regime of the Bourbons, the 
privileged class had been exempted from all sort of 
taxation The burden of the taxes thus fell very heavil}:' 
on the poor people. The assembly condemning" the old 
system brought in a new system of taxation under which 
all high or low were taken into the grip of taxation 
and they were to pay it according to their capacity. 
By an other clause the power of the crown was reduced 
and a restricted type of monarchy as prevalent in 
England was declared. The king was bound to call every 
now and then the meetings of the National Assembly. 


The king no doubt gave his consent to all these 
measures of the National Assembly but he w^as not at 
all sincere to his approvals. He was anxiously w^aiting 
for an opportunity when he might break all those chains 
of democracy into which he was being entrapped by 
the National Assembly. Many of his friends and courtiers 
had been successful in their escape to despotic kingdoms 
of Austria and Prussia. They were busy in enlisting the 
help of those despotic powers for bringing an end to 
the National Assembly of France and to liberate their 
friend, Louis XVI who had been entrapped by it* 
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. The king once made an attempt to escape to the 
neighbotiring despotic powers but he was unsuccessful. He 
was arrested when he " was just going to cross , the 
boundaries of democracy at Varennes to despotic country and 
was brought back to Paiis where the vigilance of the 
national forces was made more strict on him. 


Although the king outwardly reconciled, yet he was not 
at ail satisfied with the new arrangements. He gave his 
consent to some of the measures passed by the assembly 
as a constitutional monarch but he hesitated to agree 
and sign those measures which directly or indirectly 
affected his fiiends who were working for his restoration 
to his old privileges and powers abroad. 


The National Assembly declared that the French 
nobles by fleeing abroad, have lost their rights on their 
lands in France so these were being confiscated. The 
king would not see eye to eye with the Assembly and 
he refused to give his approval. The National Assembly 
represented to the King that the nobles who had gone 
to the neighbouring rulers' courts were conspiring against 
the new set-up iu France and were thus traitors. The 
support of their cause would make even the king a 
dubious personality amongst the French masses and thus 
endanger his position. The king, however, would not 
listen to the representations of people. This greatly 
estranged his relations with them and precipitated the 
revolution. 


The activities of the Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments were very objectionable and injurious to the new 
set-up of the democrotic France. The French Govern- 
ment protested to those Governments but without results., 
The only alternative now left with the French was to 
delcare a war upon the despotic powers and to cripple 
them before they could give any harm to the French, 
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Government. A vote of war got the majority in the 
assembly and the king, when gave his approval in the 
matter, the war was declared. 


In spite of the fact that the king gave his approval 
in the matter he was suspected of fong in league with 
the enemies. The activitie’^ of the enemies had been 
dangerous for the National Assembly and not for the 
king. The king, in case of the victory of the despotic 
forces, was to regain all those privileges which he lost 
to this new set-up. The Austrians and the Prussians 
if at all were to attack France it was at 
the instigation of the French nobles, whose 
company the king enjoyed a few months ago and 
for whom he had estranged his relations with the 
National Assembly over the **Emigres lands." The king 
actually wanted to see the French forces defeated. He, 
however, outwardly by every possible mean, tried to con- 
vince the National Assembly that he was always pray- 
ing for the French Cause and he hoped that their forces 
would come out successful in the struggle. The French 
forces, thus assured by their king, advanced to meet the in- 
vading army. They were however, defeated in the initial stages. 


Duke of Brunswick, the leader of the victorious army, 
committed a blunder. He declared that the citizens of 
Paris would be dealt with very severely in case of 
their inflicting any harm or insult on the French king. 
This declaration gave a rude shock to the temporarily 
formed good opinion of the French people about their 
king. Their old belief that the king was in league with 
those invading forces was confirmed and they now consi- 
dered French King more dangerous than even the forces 
w^hich had been marching on their lands. 

• 

The French forces in a demoralized and bewildered state 
took up the strong step of the execution of their king 
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and royal family. Had the Duke of Brunswick not com- 
mitted the blunder of making his declaration the execu- 
tion of the king and the royal family would not have 
taken place. The national forces of France were • not 
contented even after this execution and they ia a des- 
perate condition started a general desturctioir of all the 
French nobles and upper class people. 'Reign of Terror’ 
shocked the whole of the world. France became a re- 
public and every national a soldier for the defence of 
that newly formed republic. 


The strength thus gained by the so called Revolu- 
tionary forces helped them in the defeat of their 
enemies and the despotic forces were now seen flying for 
their lives. The French Revolutionary* forces now de- 
clared their belief in their watch words of ‘Liberty Equality 
and Fraternity' and made it known to all the nations of 
Europe that any one of them which just like the French 
would rise against its despotic rulers, could depend on 
the help of the French. This open declaration and a 
challenge thrown by the French people, involved them 
into unending wars of the European countries who 
made coalitions against them. 


Within France the storm which had been brewing 
for the last so many decades over the unsatisfactory 
Social, Economic, Religious and Political conditions, came 
to its climax during the days of Louis XVI. It up- 
rooted the despotic tree and in its stead hoisted the 
flag of Democracy with its watch words of 'Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity’. 

The following were some of the results of the French 
Revolution : — 

During the last several decades the French masses 
bad been struggling for the principles of 
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''Liberty, Equality and Fraternity*', as put 
forward by Rousseau. After their success it 
was but natural that they were to adopt those 
priniciples. Thus it was declared that in future 
ther^ would be no distinction between man and 
man. All were equal and the special privileges 
were not to be enjoyed by any class. There 
were to be no upper and low^er classes in future. 
The principles of E^quality gave a stimulus to 
the principles of Nationality amongst the French 
people. 


The National Assembly brought an end to the des- 
potic powers of the crown. The common man 
so far had no voice in the affairs of the state. 
The revolution asserted the new principles of 
sovereignty of the people and France became a 
Democratic State, By removing the special pri- 
vileges upto this time enjoyed by the French 
upper class, the Revolution gave to the people 
of France the power of self — assertion. 


Napoleon Bonaparte 

History of the world has witnessed only a few gene- 
rals as great as Napoleon. He lived and died for 
France. But unfortunately the latter did not respond 
properly to his zeal and this lack of enthusiasm in 
the French* people brought about his tragic end. 


Born and brought up at Ajaccio in the small state 
of Corsica, he showed the marks of a resolute and de- 
termined spirit from his very early life. There seldom 
passed a day when the complaints were not made 
against him. * He was not the only son of his father. 
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His father did not love him. It was because of his 
mother Madame Mere that he lived with his parents 
for quite a long time. She never discouraged him. No 
body could at that time dream, that he would one day 
become one of the greatest men of his times." 


Recruitment for the armed forces in his state, gave 
him a chance to enter into^army. His parents did not 
hinder him in his plan. He went to Paris. After com- 
pleting the training period, short statured* Napoleon was 
posted in the city of Paris as a Second Lieut. He was 
hardlv of thirty years age when French Revolution began. 
It offered an opportunity to restless Napoleon to rise. 


Josephine, whom Napoleon married later on, introduced 
him to her father who was a Minister of France. The 
romance with Josephine not only brought a revolution 
in Napoleon^s mind, but also in his life. 


He was a daring man and it was not difficult for 
him to get promotion and distinction, if some one could 
patronise him. He was posted on the Northern borders 
of France in order to prevent landing of an English 
force. The batteries of Bonaparte created a great con- 
fusion and havoc in the English flanks and they thought 
it better to retire to their country for safety. He was 
properly rewarded for devotion to his duty and he was 
given a higher appointment. He was then despatched 
to Italy to liberate her people from Austria, Pope and 
the other despotic powers. He was best fitted for. this, 
commission. 


He found, the Italians ready to utilize his services 
and he, following a new system of sudden attacks, so 
greatly harrassed the Austrians that they began to 
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follow a policy of hasty retreat and within a few days 
they were out of the Italian regions. Napoleon was 
very anxious to see Pope— the head of the Roman 
Catholics— so he advanced towards Rome, but found the 
city deserted by Pope and his followers. 


Napoleon returned to Prance. He was now the 
most popular general. He wkhed to attack England and 
to subjugate the 'nation of the shopkeepers’, as he called 
them. He could not fulfil his dream ovving to English 
supremacy on the waters. He was, however, a man who 
never gave way to despair and he chalked out another plan 
more daring than even the first i.e., the conquest of British 
possessions in the East. 


He set out on his mission at the head of a grand 
army which had seen nothing but victory. Beginning 
was quite encouraging. He defeated the Egyptians and 
occupied large part of Egypt. He now planned to march 
to India where the French ally, Tipu, was anxiously 
waiting for help. The dreams of Napoleon were dashed 
to the ground because Nelson, the English admiral, 
who had won laurels on the waters, if Napoleon had 
done so on the land, completely destroyed the French 
fleet in the Battle of the Nile. Napoleon had been taken 
by surprise as he had never expected the English to be 
so active. 


He, now tried to reach India through land and besieged 
Acre. The Turkish soldiers offered stout resistance with 
the help of an English force under Smith and compelled 
Napoleon to raise siege and return to Egypt. In Egypt, 
however, another trouble was waiting for him. Tlie 
Egyptians had been greatly encouraged by the failure of 
Napoleon at Acre. They opposed him but were again 
defeated. 
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The battle of Nile was, indeed, a very important 
battle. It not only shattered the dreams of Napoleon 
of reaching Indja but also broke the invincibility of 
Napoleon. Enro uraged by the defeat of Napoleon, 
European nations again decided to settle maj:ters ^\ith 
the French with the help of the English. 


Discouraging reports from France were pouring in 
every day and these greatly vexed the mind of 
Napoleon. In his absence the French had been defeated 
in Italy and England, Austria, Russia and Turkey had 
formed a coalition to bring about an end of the French 
Republic. 


Napoleon, *'a child of revolution,’* could never tole- 
rate it and after appointing Kliber in command of his 
army in Egypt he stole back to France. The country was 
more in need of a general than of the army. After 
his return he by a coup d’etat of Brumaire seized power 
and after bringing about an end of Directory himself 
became the first Consul. His presence raised fresh hopes 
in the minds of the French people. 


Napoleon again led French forces into Italy which 
had been usurped by the Austrians in his absence. The 
battle of Marengo decided the issue in favour of France 
and the Austrians silently retreated to their country. 
Next struggle was fought at Hohenlinden in which the 
Austrians were completely routed and were compelled to 
kiss the threshold of French court. Treaty of Luneville 
was signed by which the French received all the terri- 
tories situated on the left bank of the Rhine. 

The Austrians recognised the republics of Cisalpine, 
Batavian and Helvetian which had been created by 
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Republican France. Russian Czar withdrew from the 
coalition either owing to the weak and vaccilating policy 
of the Allies towards France or to his personal admiration 
for ’Napoleon and thus deserted the Allies at this critical 
juncture.* 


Russian policy thus deprived the English of their 
last supporter on the contment. Thus the second coali- 
tion came to an end. 


Most of the European nations now began to follow 
a policy of favouring France. They realised that they 
were unnecessarily taking up the cause of the English, 
without personal enmity with France. The victories of 
Napoleon, secondly, had harrassed them. In order to 
save their skin, it was necessary for them to be neutral. 
The English harrassed them on the waters as they sear- 
ched every ship even if it belonged to a neutral coun- 
try. As a protest, the Russians in league with Sweden 
and Denmark, declared a policy of Armed Neutrality. 
When the English came to know of this league they 
were very much perplexed but their admiral proved him- 
self equal to the occasion. He bombarded the port of 
Copenhagen and completely destroyed the Danish fleet 
before it could be used by the enemies. Death of Russian 
Czar further relieved the situation. New Czar was inclined 
more towards England. 


There was a time when Napoleon after his return 
from Egypt was anxious for peace but the English had 
rejected the proposal with a taunt saying that peace 
could only be restored in case the old Bourbon family 
was restored to the throne. After the victory of 
Napoleon over the Austrians the eyes of the English 
were opened and now they were anxious for peace. The 
English had seen that they could not oppose the Frei^cl; 
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on the land, whereas the French had realised that it was 
not possible for them to defeat the English on the 
waters. The struggle between the two came to an end 
the Treaty of Amiens. When we study the tteaty 
we come to know that the English anxiety for peace was 
much greater than that of the French and it will not 
be incorrect to say that they begged for peace. 


Following were the terms of the treaty. 

1. They acknowledged the French Government with 
Napoleon as its Emperor and thus in a way 
recognised the supremacy of the French on 
land. 

2. Napoleon agreed to liberate Naples and the 
Papal State and the English, in return, pro- 
mised complete liberty to the Knights of St. 
John. 


Peace was appreciated both in England and France, 
as both the sides were tired of war. But settlement 
was for a very short time as Napoleon had agreed to 
it, only to give rest to his exhausted soldiers and to 
reorganise the administration of the State. Within a 
year of the settlement complaints after complaints were 
made to the British Government, by the French 
Emperor as the latter wanted to find justification for war, 
which he was going to begin shortly. 


He insulted the English Ambassador at Paris as the 
English had not vacated the island of Malta though 
they promised to do so. The war was renewed and 
Napoleon worked day and night for the subjugation of 
the ‘Nation of the shopkeepers', which had not submitted so 
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far. French fleets at Toulon and Brest waited for a 
chance to run through the English blockade of Corn- 
wallis or Nelson. Villeneuve, the French admiral of 
Toulon was successful in his attempt and he made a 
show of 'invading the West Indies although his main 
target was England. Nelson was not a man who could 
be deceived easily. The two forces met at Finisterre 
and the French fleet unable to face the charge was 
compelled to take shelter at Cadiz, and it could not land 
in England — its main goal. 


Napoleon rebuked his admiral, calling him a coward. 
This was enough for a man hke Villeneuve who imme- 
diatly went into the open seas to save his face with- 
out caring for the consequences. The French fleet was 
routed by Nelson, in the battle of Trafalgar although 
he himself was killed. 


Napoleon knew the coming events, but he was ready 
to meet the national disgrace. In spite of the fact, that 
his dreams of complete domination over England had 
been shattered in the seas he did not accept defeat. 
In fact it brought new vigour in him. He hid already 
moved his forces against Austria and Russia. He correctly 
estimated them to be the future friends of England. 
Then was fought a battle of Austerlitz which was in 
no way inferior in its importance to the battle of 
Trafalagar. Napoleon had avenged his defeat in it and 
it was now clear to the world that if the seas were 
for the Britishers, definitely land was for Napoleon. 

The policy of Napoleon towards the European states 
from this date onward was quite different. He was no 
more fighting for the revolutionary ideas. Napoleon had 
become the dictator as Burke had predicted in his “re- 
flections on the French revolution.*! He not only estab- 
lished a dictatorial government in France but he wanted 
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to see similar governments established in the whole 
of Europe under his brothers who were unfortunately 
many. 


After the Austrians’ defeat they were given very unwise 
terms. They were to pay a war indemnity of 40,00,00,00 
francs by the Treaty of ‘^Presburg and they were 
compelled to recognise the* independence of Electors of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg. After driving the Bourbons 
out he appointed his brother Joseph Bonaparte the ruler 
of Naples. He himself received the title of an Italian 
King and forced his brother Louis Bonaparte upon the 
people of Holland as their King. A confederacy of 
German States was formed under his own protection and 
this step was highly disliked by the Prussians who found 
their own interests in danger. 


The main object of Napoleon was to be the supreme 
master of Europe and to cow down the English who 
had always avoided his yoke owing to their supremacy 
on the waters. 


The Prussians were also defeated in the battle of 
Jena and Napoleon entered Berlin triumphantly. Napoleon 
at this time was at the height of his power. From the 
city of Berlin he issued his orders which have been 
called 'Berlin Decree'. By these orders he forbade all 
those nations friendly to France to carry on trade with 
England. Similar orders were issued from Milan. 


Napoleon hoped of a victory over England by bring- 
ing about the economic starvation of the English people ; 
Continental System was followed by France, ^ Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, Holland ^ and the confederation of 
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Rhine. Anstria and Prussia also agreed to it after 
some time Napoleon was now planning to close other 
European ports for the English goods which had not so 
far .stopped their trade with the latter, as they were 
ports of .independent countries. 


Russia was the most important of those countries. 
Relations with Russia had ^ already been estranged and 
the refusal of its ruler to accept that system led to the 
war. The Russians were expecting support from England 
in case of a war with Napoleon but no help came 
from England and after their defeat at Frit-dland in 
1807 they were compelled to come to terms by the 
Treaty of Tilsit. Czar Alexander agreed to accept all 
those changes which had been brought about in Europe 
by Napoleon. By a secret article he agreed to enforce 
Continental System in Russia. He promised to support 
its enforcement in Denmark, Sweden and Portugal as well. 


The British Government in no way was ignorant of 
these activities of Napoleon. By a declaration it 
warned all those nations of Europe which were friendly 
to France that they would not be allowed to carry on 
trade with other parts of the world and their ships 
whenever found in the seas, would be captured. The 
British naval forces after bombarding Copenhagen des- 
troyed the Danish Fleet before it could take up the 
cause of Napoleon. 


The people of Europe suffered greatly owing to the 
Continental System and the prices of all the articles 
went very high. England was also; no doubt, hit hard 
but the people of Europe suffered more than those of 
England. Portugal, whose prosperity depended wholly on 
trade, was ■ the first country to defy the ordinances of 
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Napoleon. Napoleon immediately desps tolled his forces 
to tame its people. But next year, he committed the 
biggest blunder of his life when he appointed his brother 
Joseph the ruler of Spain. 


Spain was an independent nation. As an old ally of 
Napoleon it had patiently Offered the losses brought 
about by Berlin decrees. The appointment of Joseph 
meant its enslavement. The whole of Spain was in open 
revolt and in spite of the personal attempt of Napoleon 
it could never again be reconciled or subjugated. The 
British Government fully exploited the situation and sent 
forces to help the people of these countries. This led 
to a prolonged struggle which ultimately brought about 
the downfall of Napoleon. 


Russian trade was completely ruined due to the 
Continental System. So the Czar was compelled to defy 
Napoleon. Napoleon himself was not on good terms 
with Czar. The Czar had refused to marry his sister 
with Napoleon, when the latter had divorced Josephine — 
the maker of his life — and was planning to marry some 
princess in order to have a son, who could be the 
legitimate ruler of France after him ; Czars' refusal to 
enforce continental laws led to the war. 


Napoleon at the head of a grand army of six lakhs 
attacked Russia little realising that he was fighting with 
a nation. The Russians followed a policy of retreat 
and withdrew as far as their capital Moscow. They took 
a stand for their capital at Borodino and ‘The bloodiest 
battle of the century was fought in which both the sides 
lost nearly about 40,000 men each.'' 


Napoleon entered Moscow after a week but found 
it a ruined city. He realised the determination of the 
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Russians and in a disappointed mood started for the 
return journey. The return journey was terrible indeed. 
The cold of winter and pursuit of the Russians reduced 
the * grand army of six Lakhs which had entered Russia 
six months ^ago only to 60,000 soldiers; 20,000 according 
to an other estimate. 


Napoleon was defeated * in the battle of Nations 
and when after his escape to France he found the gates 
of Paris closed for him he abdicated and became the 
ruler of Elba, a small island near Italy. 


The European nations were busy in their rehabilita- 
tion and thought that Napoleon would now sit calm for 
the rest of his life at Elba. But a man who had once 
remarked 'T was able ere I saw Elba**, and. who once 
had been the dictator of Europe was not going to be 
contented with that type of life. He was waiting^ for a 
chance and the chance came very soon when everywhere 
in France there was dissatisfaction owing to a weak 
successor of Napoleon. 


French people had seen glorious days and sentimen- 
tal as they were, they wanted to have Napoleon back 
who might again show them the way to victory. 
Napoleon landed in France at Cannes and Marshal 
Ney, who was sent to capture hiin and bring him to 
Paris in an iron cage before Louis, joined him. Napoleon 
again became the ruler of France and Louis fled away 
for. his life. 


“ Napoleon, with in a short time, was able to organise 
an aimy of about 1,50,000 strong. The nations of 
Europe, setting aside all their disputes, joined together . 
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to bring the menace of Napoleon to an end. Napoleon 
promised not to be an aggressor again. But they refused 
to acknowledge him the legitimate ruler of France. 
Napoleon was compelled to take up arms in his^ defence. 


He ruled France for a short period of 100 days only 
and his defeat in the battle of Waterloo in 1815, 
convinced him, that the days of his rule, in fact, were 
over. He was arrested and deported to St. Halena where 
he passed the last six years of his life, writing his 
memoirs and quarrelling with the British Governor of the 
place. 


He died in 1821 and the tw^o last words which he 
uttered were, ‘‘Josephine and Frarc-i.'' He lies buried 
in Paris amongst the other great personalities of France. 


In spite of all his drawbacks and the fact that during 
the later years of his life he had become an unprincipled 
and a rude man he w^as one of the greatest generals of 
the world. 


The Battle of the Nile 


Bonaparte after defeating the Austrians in Italy re- 
turned to France. He had now a mind to. humiliate 
‘the Nation of the Shop-Keepers*, the name as given to 
the Britishers by him. With the idea in view he plan- 
ned an attack of England. The scheme, however, failed 
because of the British supremacy on the waters. He 
then thought of giving a blow to the British prestige 
abroad. An attack on its Eastern possessions in India 
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was thus planned. The times were also very favourable. 
Tipu, the Sultan of Mysore, had been a sworn enemy 
of the Britishers and he invited the French to his aid. 
Bonaparte started for the East. He captured the island 
of Malta ih Mediterranean sea and after defeating the 
Egyptians in ’the Battle of Pyramids established himself 
in Egypt as well. 


He had been always successful in his designs by the 
time. This had turned his head a bit. He was enjoy- 
ing his victories quite ignorant of the approach of the 
Brithh Navy when Nelson unexpectedly appeared in the 
waters of the Nile. He defeated the French in the 
battle of Nile and completelydestroyed their fleet. 


The battle of Nile is very important in the history 
of Europe. It dashed to the ground Napoleon's dream 
of reaching India and made Tipu helpless in the coming 
struggle against the Britishers. The British empire in 
the East thus became safe from the immediate aggression 
for some time. The British victory at Nile not only 
saved India but it also led to the recovery of the 
British prestige which had been greatly lowered by the 
victories of Napoleon in all the fields. The defeat at 
Nile compelled the French General to make a bid of 
going via land to India. When even this bold scheme 
failed, he had no other alternative than to leave his 
forces where so ever they were in Egypt and himself 
steal back to France. 


The victory of Britishers in the battle of Nile also 
led to the formation of a Second Coalition which had 
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England, Russia, Austria, Turkey and Naples its 
members, 


Battle of Trafalgar 

Another important naval Jbattle of the Anglo — ^French 
war was the Battle of Trafalgar. Napoleon, when failed 
in his attempts ' towards the East, tried to destroy the 
very basis of supply and power. He planned and at- 
tempted an invasion of England. The French fleet at 
Toulon and Brest was anxious to steal through the 
blockade of the English to England. Napoleon with his 
forces was encamping in the Ncrthern • parts of France 
at Boulogne waiting for an opportunity to break the 
cordon of Britishers. He would not have taken this strong 
step but for the fact that he- had begun thinking 
England as the main power for all those coalitions which 
were organised in Europe against his authority. Lord 
Cornwallis and Nelson the British Commanders of the 
two fleets on their side were not less alert. It was a 
question of the existence and liberty of the English 
nation and England never before since the attack of 
Spanish Armada had seen so critical a time. The 
English were, however, too confident of their Naval Supre- 
macy and that becomes clear from a remark of the 
British Naval Commander ; 'T do not say that the 
French can not come but I dare say that they can not 
come via sea.** 


Napoleon had also the support of the Spanish fleet 
at this hour when there was the question of his honour. 
The French fleet at last got a chance and it set sail 
for West Indies to see the English oS their guard and 
then to return with all haste to transport French forces 
of Napoleon to England. For a moment he outwitted 
the British Naval Commander, Lord Nelson, but the 
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latter became conscious of the actual designs of the 
French and he was now determined to prevent them 
from the transportation of their armies to England. 
The French fleet was overtaken and compelled to take 
shelter at Cadiz. It was unfortunately at this critical 
time that l^^a^poleon rebuked Villeneuve, his naval com- 
mander for his cowardice. The latter could not tolerate 
this insult. Little caring for the consequences he went 
into the open sea to engage the Britishers. 


The results were not very far off to seek. Napoleon 
realizing the situation had already started for the East 
against Austria and Russia, the future friends of England. 
Villeneuve, the French desperate naval commander engag- 
ed Nelson off Trafalgar. Nelson was given a signal not 
to engage the French. He was, however, also a very 
determined soldier. He was not going to lose the oppor- 
tunity, once offered, to test his strength with the French 
and thus to add one more gem of victory to the already 
victorious crown of his master, George III. 


The battle was decisive and as had been predicted 
by Napoleon the French fleet was destroyed. The English 
loss was also too heavy. Lord Nelson their naval 
commander, himself lay dead in the struggle. The victory 
dashed to the ground, the second cherished dream of 
Napoleon — the dream of humiliating "'The Nation of 
the shop-keepers.” He had been once heard saying, 
‘Tf we are the masters of this small English Channel 
for six hours we will be the masters of the world.” 
Alas ! he could never control the 16 miles English 
Channel even for this small time. 


The victory of Trafalgar once for all removed the 
danger of the French aggression and the English who 
had known no peace for the last several months at last 
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had a peaceful time. It once for all decided that the 
seas were meant for the English, It was a struggle of 
their existence and liberty. It led to the formation of 
the Third Coalition. The British supremacy thus achieved 
on the waters helped them a lot in their struggles 
against the French in Spain and Portugal. 


Battle of Austerlitz 

Napoleon had well realized that the naval struggle 
against England was not to end in his favour. He moved 
from Boulogne with his forces against the Austrians and 
the Russians whom , he counted amongst his great 
European rivals after his naval disaster. 


When he got the news of the French disaster ■ at 
Trafalgar he was the least disturbed as he had already 
known the results of the war since ' the day his plans 
were miscarried by Villeneuve, his naval commander. In 
the rejoicing of Younger Pitt after the British victory at 
Trafalgar he found che short-sightedness of the British 
Prime Minister, 


A day before the Battle of Trafalgar Napoleon had 
compelled the Austrian thirty thousand army to surrender 
at Ulm while he had started on the pursuit of the 
rest of the army which had escaped to join the Russians. 
Napoleon had been defeated on the waters but on land 
he was still invincible and had to his credit a long 
record of victories. 

He engaged the combined army of the Austrians 
and Russians at Austerlitz and completely scattered them. 
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This was the most important of the victories of Napoleon 
— a victory which was pregnant with many European 
problems. It once for all decided that if the English 
were the master of the sea, Napoleon was an undisputed 
master on .the land. 


This victory also broke down the Third Coalition and 
compelled the Russians and ,the Austrians to kiss the 

threshold of the court of Napoleon. Younger Pitt, when 
heard of this victory, sank to the grave. Before his 
death he had remarked, "'Roll-up the map of Europe, 

it will not be wanted these ten years.'" He perhaps 

meant to say tha+ for the next ten years there ‘was 

no question of a rivalry with Napoleon on the Continent. 


Continenta! System 

Napoleon was determined to humiliate ‘The Nation 
of the shopkeepers’. The Battles of Niles and Trafalgar 
dashed to the ground all his cherished dreams and 
ambitions. Like a desperate man he planned out another 
scheme to bring them down to humiliation by closing the 
ports of Europe to their goods. 


If the Battles of Nile and Trafalgar sounded the 
supremacy of the British Nation on the waters the Battles 
of Austerlitz and Jena made it crystal clear that Napoleon 
was an undisputed dictator of Europe. After the victory 
of Jena Napoleon found whole of Europe at his feet. 
A struggle now began between the two nations, one 
supreme on water and the other on land, for supremacy. 
Both had a mind to humiliate their rival power. A 
struggle lay between the land and the sea and it was 
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to be seen which one of the two had more im- 
portance. 


Napoleon by the Berlin and Milan decrees comman- 
ded to all the European nations subordinate or friendly 
to him not to have any trade with the British people. 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain and the other nations 
promised Napoleon that they would go by his command. 
As the decrees concerned the whole of European Conti- 
nent, the system became known as ‘'Continental System'’. 


These days were very critical in the History of 
England. If Napoleon had availed of every power at his 
disposal to harm the interest of England, the* latter was not 
going to spare the former and it was naturally to use all 
its powers to counteract designs of Nepoleon as well as 
to retaliate with a still greater fury. 


By a series of orders in Council Castlereagh 
retaliated and declared that all those nations of Europe 
which would co-operate with the French Government and 
would thus close their ports to the English goods 
would be considered as enemies and their ships would 
be destroyed when-so-ever seen on the waters. 


It is true that the British nation had to suffer a 
lot as a result of this Continental System but the 
sufferings of the Europeans were in no way lesser than that 
of the Britishers. The Britishers had blockaded all the 
European ports and when the Europeans could not 
import any^ article from abroad there was a geat scar- 
city of articles within those countries. The prices of the 
articles went very high and with that there began 
smuggling of the British articles. 
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The Britishers earned a lot out of this trade. There 
was now great discontentment in every part of Europe 
with the rise of the prices of the articles. People ques- 
tioned’ one another about the cause of that rise and 
there was the reply, ''Continental System.'' 


The system led to a great unpopularity of Napoleon. 
Had the system been successful and the nations of Europe 
co-operated, England would have definitely been brought 
to its knees. Unfortunately it would not happen. 


Portugal was the first country to refuse to go by 
the clauses of the ‘Continental System. It was a country, 
the majority of whose people wholly depended on the 
trade. For them sea was more important than the land. 
Napoleon marched upon the country to punish the 
Portuguese. The English were, however, not blind to 
the call. They took up the cause of the Portuguese. 


Russia next refused to comply with the clauses of 
the Continental System. This led to a war with even 
Russia. Napoleon could not control the situation and 
tumbled down before the pressure of the people. He had 
a mind to bring down the British people by his Conti- 
nental System but unfortunately he could not and he 
himself came to his knees. Continental System was one 
of the chief causes of his unpopularity and downfall. 


Peninsular War 


Napoleon after his victories at Austerlitz and Jena 
had become the dictator of Europe. He had tried to 
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bring down the ‘‘nation of the Shopkeepers/’ but had 
failed and the naval battle of Trafalgar once for all 
decided that by force he could not humiliate the 
Britishers. He was, however, determined to humiliate 
them and he now tried to starve the Britishers by 
closing all the ports of Europe for trade. This policy 
was called “the Continental System.’’ 


Portugal refused to introduce the Continental System 
and sent back a very evasive reply to Napoleon when 
he asked her to close her ports — just like the other 
European countries had done^ — to the British goods. 
Portugal was justified. Trade was the chief source of 
income of its people. Its people considered the power 
of water more important for them than* the power of land. 
They thus drifted more towards England, although the 
latter unfortunate^ did not bother much for the former. 


Napoleon — realising Portugal as a dangerous rival — 
conspired against her with the Spanish King, Charls IV% 
The Czar of Russia had already been befriended by the 
treaty of Tilsit and Napoleon now sent his forces under 
Junot to occupy Portugal. The Spanish people had been 
assured some slice in their colonies and thus they also 
co-operated. The ruler of Portugal fled away to his 
colonies of Brazil and the English thus lost their last 
friend on the continent. 


Napoleon was a very ambitious man. Not to talk of 
partitioning the empire of Portugal with the Spanish 
people he was even thinking in terms of capturing 
Spain and its colonies. He had already increased the 
number of bis forces in Portugal and had also occupied 
some strategic places with Spain. 
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their transporting of armies would be borne by the 
English. These were very lenient terms and these led 
to the explanations of the British generals in Portugal. 
They were recalled and Sir John Moore was appointed 
the head of the British occupational forces of. Portugal. 
Sir John Moore advanced towards Spain to liberate it 
from the French forces, in the same way. 


When Napoleon learnt of the French defeats and the 
other mishappenings within Spain he was very much 
annoyed and he personally marched to that country to 
destroy all opposition to the rule of his brother. He 
defeated the Spanish forces in many engagements and 
treated them very cruelly. Sir John Moore tried to cut 
the supplies of Napoleon with his capital city of Paris, 
but failed. By this act, he invited against himself the 
whole of the might of Napoleon. 


Napoleon advanced towards Sir John Moore and the 
two great generals met in the battle of Corunna. Sir 
John Moore was killed in the struggle. Napoleon was 
obliged to leave the work of pursuit to Marshal Soulte 
as ^ he himself had to return to Paris for organising 
action to combat the Austrian rising. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley succeeded Sir John Moore and 
in the initial stages restricted his activities only to the 
borders of Portugal. He— within the period before another 
war broke with the French — organised his army and 
built strong walls from Lisbon, the Capital of Portugal, 
to the Sea. These walls later on helped Mm a lot 
during his struggles with the French. He won a decisive 
yiptory over the French at Talavera. Marshal Soulte 
tned to break through the English cordon but failed. 
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Massena — another great general of Napoleon — was next 
sent to break down the resistance of the British general 
— Sir Arthur Wellesley, now viscount Wellington — and to 
turn him out of the Continent bag and baggage. 


Massena won some victories and was successful in 
his attempt to turn out th^ Britishers from Spain. But 
he could not be successful in Portugal where the British 
general had a long line of fortification. Thus, Massena 
also failed. 


Napoleon in the meanwhile had engaged himself in 

death-grip with the Russians, when the Czar of Russia 

refused to go by the clauses of the Continental System. 
Viscount Wellington got his chance and he renewed his 

struggle with the French people. In the battle of 

Salamanca he defeated the French and entered Madrid, 
the capital of Spain, with his victorious army. 


Events were thus changing against Napoleon in 
Europe. He had no doubt, entered Moscow with 
his victorious army simultaneously, but he, unlike Welling- 
ton, could not rejoice his victory. While Wellington 
Was welcomed by the depressed population of Madrid, 
Napoleon got a reception from the burning houses of 
Moscow, which perhaps were there to bask for a moment 
against the terrible winter of Russia 1 


Wellington defeated Joseph — the elder brother of 
Napoleon, who was also the ruler of Spain — in the battle 
of Vittoria. It was one of the most important battles 
of the century. It brought an end to the despotic rule 
in Spain. It once for all decided the supremacy of the 
people over a despotic ruler. It proved beyond doubt 
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that the forces of despotism cannot keep down the 
national spirit of a country. The loss of the French 
within the struggle was too heavy and they never again 
opposed the Spanish forces in the Spanish lands. All 
the rest of the engagements in the Peninsular ' War were 
simply to complete the work which was near its com- 
pletion. Quite the same was the position of Napoleon 
when he was fleeing away •from Russia in a terrible 
winter, pursued by the Rushans. 


The French took their last stand at Toulouse. In 
this struggle they fought very desperately and although 
they were defeated yet the loss of the victors was far 
greater than that of the vanquished. Spain was liberated 
and thus a struggle, which had started* five years earlier, 
ended in a victory of the national forces over the 
foreign despotic rule. 


Napoleon *"a Child of Revolution'' had been so much 
blinded by his ambitions that he had totally forgotten 
the principles of “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity." His 
over-ambitious policy turned the Spaniards from his 
best supporters into his great enemies. He could not 
distinguish between a respectable nation, like Spain, and 
a depressed nation, like Italy which had ceased to be 
called a nation and drove them both with the same 
rod : the result was a tragedy. He was later on heard 
saying “Spanish ulcer has ruined me/" It was a 
true confession, as the Spanish struggle had drained his 
resources and had placed him under many handicaps 
after his return from Russia, when he sorely needed 
men and material for retrieving his lost position. 
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Napoleon after his defeat in the Battle of Nations 
abdicated 'from the French throne and was sent to a 
small island of Elba as its chief. The Nations of 
Europe were now involved in the most tedious job of the 
re-arrangement of the boundaries of the different countries 
of Europe. They many a ,time were drawn against one 
another. 


The restored Bourbon King Louis XVIII neither had 
the passion of war like Napoleon nor was he a patron of 
the Revolutionary ideas of 'Liberty, Equality and Fraternity/ 
He was in favour of the old despotic principles and he 
restored the property of all those French nobles wha 
had escaped^ to the neighbouring countries before the 
beginning of the revolution. This estranged the relations 
of the French ruler with his subjects. Napoleon was 
desired back by the Nation. 


Napoleon availed himself of the opportunity and 
landed in France at the head of one thousand soldiers 
which he had organised while at Elba. The French army 
sent to arrest him and to bring him a prisoner with in 
cage, specially got constructed for the purpose, joined 
him and thus helped him in his restoration to the 
French throne. 


He was not that old ambitious Napoleon, when he 
heard that the European nations were determined to pull 
him down and had declared him an enemy of European 
peace, he immediately sent a message that he had na 
more a mind to disturb the peace of Europe and he* 
wanted to rule in France peacefully. 
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The Nations, however, would not agree. They buried 
their mutual grievances and moved their forces to restore 
Xouis XVIII to the throne of France. Realizing that 
Belgium would be the first target of Napoleon the 
Prussians and the English forces moved into' Belgium 
to obstruct the advance of Napoleon. 


Napoleon also made haste ^to meet them as he had a 
mind to scatter them before they could get any support 
irom the Russians and the Austrians. General Grouchy 
was despatched against Blucher, the Prussian General 
while Marshall Ney was commanded to engage the British 
iorces led by Duke of Wellington. Grouchy defeated 
the Prussians at Ligny and Quatre Bras but he could 
not crush them. 


The Prussians would not go to Namur as had been 
estimated by Napoleon but they retired to Wavre from 
where they had a plan to go to Waterloo, the appoint- 
-ed place with the British general Wellington. Napoleon 
was warned about the future combination of the English 
and the Prussians but he scorned the idea. He was so 
over-confident of his success that he would not listen to 
any suggestion which might in any way speak for the 
strength of the enemies. 


The French army after seven hours offensive warfare 
failed to break down the resistance of the British forces 
a.t Waterloo. The British forces were now joined by 
the Prussians and Napoleon after a desperate attack 
left the battlefield for France. He found the gates of 
the city closed at him. He tried to escape to America 
but failed and he passed the rest days of his life at 
St. Halena as a British prisoner. 
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The battle of Waterloo once for all ended the long 
period of Napoleonic Wars. Europe got back peace. 
The ideas of ‘Liberty. Equality and Fraternity' failed to 
intiuence Europe, It had again the despotic rulers at the 
helm of its affairs. The ‘Holy League’ of the European 
nations formed by Russia made it clear that the voice 
for Democracy was still a cry in the wilderness. 


French Revolution and England 

France and England had been hostile to each other 
for the last five .centuries over one question or another.. 
They were rivals in America and India over the res-- 
pective questions of colonisation snd trade in the 18th 
century. The American ^ revolution had recently ended 
successfully. The two countries being great rivals, changes 
in one country were bound to affect the history of the 
other. 


The two countries which were separated by a small 
English channel of 16 miles differed a lot as regards 
their political out-look. While in England since the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 there had been established a 
constitutional monarchy, in France there w^as still linger- 
ing on unpopular despotic regime. 


Montesquieu, a French leader, visited England and took 
away to his country the germs of constitutional monarchy. 
Voltaire and Rousseau further inspired the down-trodden 
classes while the successful American Revolution erupted 
their hidden volcano of self-assertion and they rose to 
an open revolt against the tyrannical rule. 
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In its initial stages the French rising was seen in 
England with an indifferent eye. It was because the 
English people were too much absorbed in their internal 
problems. For them it was just like a domestic affair 
of France having little concern with the outer-world. 


The fall of Bastille was, however, a turning point as 
regards the English opinion towards the French Revolu- 
tion. There were comments and opinions forth-coming 
from every nook and corner of England. It seemed as 
if the fall of Bastille had made even the rich men of 
England open their eyes and see the world around 
them. It gave a chance to the lovers of liberty to 
enjoy its bliss for a moment. Bistille had a negligible 
number of prisoners at the time of its -fall. But it was 
well known over the whole of the world as a tool of 
tyranny in the despotic hands, responsible for the eating 
up of the several revolutionary leaders. Hence there was 
■a universal joy at the news of its fall. 


Some of the English people rejoiced at the event 
because of their selfish interests. France was a tradi- 
tional enemy of England. When ever it was free from 
its internal troubles and prosperous it thought of an 
aggression over England or its possessions abroad. During 
the period of its present internal trouble English safety 
was assured. The English people were thus now to be 
free from the heavy taxation of theii* Government which 
it was to impose in case of a struggle with the French. 


Fox a great Whig leader, however, took the move- 
ment in France in quite a different colour. For him in 
the revolution there lay the germs of a future consti- 
tutional Government like that of England, which it had 
gained after the Glorious Revolution. He hailed every 
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change within the French affairs which was to deprive 
the crown of some of its despotic privileges. When he 
came to know of the fall of Bastille he exclaimed with 
joy “How much is this the greatest event that has ever 
happened in the world, and how much the best !” 


Fox even asked the English people to co-operate with 
the revolution as its ultimate goal lay in a constitutional 
Government like that of England. In case of a consti- 
tutional Government in France as well, both the countries 
would come more near each other. They even might 
make a grand defence for constitutional principles in the 
European political squabbles against the despots of 
Eastern Europe. 


The democratic people of England rejoiced at the fail 
of Bastille more than any other group of the English 
people. The consequences of the fall of Bastille and the 
end of the despotic rule, as they well imagined, were 
to be the beginning of a progressive rule with its 
enlightened principles, so they were very happy at the 
prospects of a democratic France. 


Societies were started in England to give a stimulus 
to the revolutionary ideas and to create an understand- 
ing of similar principles within the country. These 
societies brought the two countries nearer each other. 
Never in England before or afterwards there w^as seen 
so much agitation for the reforms as during this period. 


While in every part of England the societies were 
•carrying on propaganda for revolutionary ideas, Younger 
Pitt, quite indifferent towards their movement, was seen 
too much absorbed in his financial policy. He was 
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planning a policy by which the national debt might be 
brought down. The only possible way was to keep 
England out of European complications and thus of war. 
Peace was the main object of the policy of Younger 
Pitt. He favoured the revolutionary ideas — simply because 
these weie to bring an end of a despotic regime and 
with it a policy of aggression towards England. Thus 
in the beginning the policy of Younger Pitt towards the 
Revolution if not patronising* was also not reactionary. 


His policy, however, took a turn and became more and 
more partonising during the coming period although it 
was for a short time. His sympathies with the revo* 
lutionary ideas gave a great impetus to the movement.. 
Societies for the spread of similar principles in England 
were started. Agitations for the reform of the parlia- 
ment were at their full swing and England never before 
or afterwards experienced such a thrill of demonstrations 
for the furthering of democratic cause within the country.. 

Burke, the greatest thinker of the time saw the 
movement in quite different colours. Although he was a 
Whig yet he opposed it and warned the people not ta 
patronise it. He wrote his ‘'Reflections on he French 
Revolution'"* wherein he tried to prove that as the 
party leading the French Revolution had its destructive 
principles it w’as bound to fail and there was definitely 
to come a period of terror in the history of France 
where life and property of no body would be safe. 
Taking advantage of this disturbed and ruined condition 
there was then bound to emerge a dictatorial Government 
within France. It would also affect the country adjacent 
to France. He thus asked the English to boycott the 
movement. ‘'Fly away from the French Revolution** was 
his famous remark. 

The sound of warning affected a few people in the 
beginning, but the change of events in France as 
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predicted by Burke changed the people's view also to 
the principles propounded by him. The ''Reign of 
Terror" which followed the disturbance in France shocked 
the whole world. The execution of the royal family and 
destruction . of rich men perplexed the English as also 
their Prime Minister Younger Pitt and King George III. 
They now realised that Burke was true when he re- 
marked, ‘'Reforms do not destroy" and "Religion, property 
and inherited civilization of the past would be submer- 
ged in a welter of atheism and democracy". 


They now flocked to him and the opinions of the 
majority turned in his favour. There were still men to 
oppose his theory. Paine a great revolutionary wrote a 
book "Rights of man" in which he akin to the principles 
of Rousseau tried to prove the birth rights of man. 
He criticised Burke vehemently and considered him an 
enemy of the birth rights of man. He, however, could 
not win over the people who had been too much convin- 
ced by Burke's theories and who had seen the atro- 
cities of France. 


Younger Pitt was rather confused and failed to grasp 
the real significance of the revolution and the steady 
changes which it was bringing. When he found the 
majority of the English masses clinging to the theories 
of Burke with the progress of revolution he also made 
up his mind to change himself with the people. He 
gave up the cause of the reforms and now introduced 
such measures which might save England from the rais- 
happenings similar to those of France. He was encoura- 
ged by Burke's ‘Reflections on the French Revolution'. 


There had been a division within the Whig party — 
Fox propounding the ideas of a Revolution, Burke 
opposing its ideas because of its destruddve tendency. 
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Younger Pitt well knew that in case of his opposition 
to the French Revolution he would be supported by a 
group of the Whigs, led by Burke, so he confidently 
took up a strong attitude against the French Revolution. 
When Fox a great revolutionary Whig leader introduced 
a bill in the Parliament for the repeal of the Test Act, 
passed during the days of Charles II according to which 
an oath of loyalty was to ' be taken to the Church of 
England at the time of, appointment and the Roman 
Catholics and some other sects thus had been debarred 
from Government appointments, but he was very badly 
defeated. 


The reactionary to the Revolution had an undisputed 
majority in the House of Commons. Burke even be- 
trayed his party and with his followers took his seat 
with Younger Pitt thus strengthening his hold for the 
suppression of revolutionary ideas. Burke no doubt 
betrayed the principles which he had advocated in 
the Parliament. It was to save England and actually 
for its betterment. 


The more the revolution progressed in France the 
more the people of England grew reactionary. The fall 
of Bastille led to the fall of the houses of several re- 
volutionary leaders. It led to riots in different parts of 
England but the target in these riots were not the rich 
men of England as in France. These were indeed the 
revolutionaries of England. 


When there was an open declaration of the three 
watch words of ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’ 
in France, in England even Habeas Corpus Act was 
.suspended. Now any suspected person could be sent be- 
hind the bars without any trial and without any cause 
shown against him. It has been truly remarked, “while 
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the torrent of the French Revolution demolished mona- 
rachy in France, its back eddies swept Pitt and England 
into reaction.*' 


Pitt was to some extent justified in his attitude. 
England was already an upholder of democratic ideas 
and only at a distance of 16 miles from France. As such 
it was definitely to be affected by its revolutionary 
ideas when its waves involved later on the whole of 
Europe, if Pitt had not taken some preventive measures. 
An attack on the life of the King confirmed Pitt's be- 
lief. The depression caused by the failure of the crop 
was another factor which according to him at any move- 
ment could lead a .revolution. 


He attacked its very basis in England, i.e. the revo- 
lutionary societies. Their officers were raided, their 
leaders were transported for life or imprisoned and thus 
the evil was nipped in the bud. A strict watch was 
kept over the foreign element within England and 
the Government had been empowered to expel any power 
if suspected of treason or revolutionary ideas. 


Younger Pitt, himself, at a time a great upholder of 
the reform movements now had been a rigid Tory. 
When Grey introduced a bill for the reform of the 
Parliament he opposed it saying that it was not the 
time to make this type of experiment and got it re- 
jected by the Parliament. 


Younger Pitt has been criticised by some writers for 
his overcautious policy. The people of England them- 
selves had realized the bad effects of the Revolution — they 
were against the Revolution and they were too sub- 
missive and too co-operative towards their Government. 
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Such repressive measures were not necessary. Younger 
Pitt actually misused his powers. He took away the 
birth right of liberty, suspended the constitution and 
became a sort of dictator. Many men, simply because 
they were suspected found themselves behind* the bars. 


It is true that he was fed by the cry of repression, 
as he heard from the different parts of the country, 
but the policy was opposed by Fox who still upheld 
the cause of liberty. 


We can conclude the effects of the French Revolution 
on England in the words of Muir : — . 


'•Thus for Britain the chief result of the French 
Revolution was a serious reaction and a great 
set-back to the promising movement for politi- 
cal reform which had been gradually growing in 
strength.” 


Questions 


1. What were the causes of the French Revolution 
of 1789? 

2. Give a Character sketch of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

3. Give an account of Napoleon’s designs on the 
East. How did the British naval victory of Nile frus- 
trate them ? 

4. Discuss the significance of the battles of (a) Tra- 
falgar, (6) Austerlitz and (e) Waterloo. 
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5. Why was Napoleon beaten ? (P.U. 1952) 

6. What do you understand from the term Conti- 
nental System ? How did England successfully deal with 
Berlin and -Milan decrees ? 

7. “Spanish Ulcer has ruined me.” Napoleon, Ela- 
borate the statement. 

8. Describe the part played by Great Britain in the 

overthrow of Napoleon. (N.U.J.B. 1935) 

9. Describe the resistance of Great Britain to the 

ambitions of Napoleon between 1802 and 1815. 

(L.G.S. 1936) 

10. What contemporary and what subsequent effect 
did the French Revolution have upon Great Britain ? 

(P.U. 1952) 

11. Describe and account for the attitude towards 

the French Revolution of (a) Pitt, (6) Burke, and (c) 
Fox. (O.L. 1927) 

12. “Misguided and reactionary” Is this a fair criti* 
rism of the domestic policy of Pitt after 1793 ? 

. (O.C. 1929) 



CHAPTER Xll . 


GROWTH OF BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 
UPTO 1857 


The period of Queen Elizabeth is wellknown in 
English History for the development of English naval 
power. Spanish Armada was defeated in 1588 and England 
became 'the mistress of the Seas' as * a result of this 
victory. The English naval supremacy led to the en- 
couragement of its commercial activities. 


In 1600 the Queen gave to some English merchants 
the privilege of trade with the Eastern markets. British 
East India company was thus formed. It restricted its 
activities mainly to trade in the beginning but later on 
it fully exploited the rotten conditions prevailing in 
India after the disintegration of the Mughal Empire and 
quite unexpectedly it laid down the foundations of a 
structure which culminated into a British Empire in 
India. 


It was during the days of Jahangir that the Britishers 
for the first time visited the Mughal court. The Portu- 
guese, being the people who discovered a route to India 
via Cape Town, were the first people to establish them- 
selves in India. During the time when Hawkins visited 
the court of the Mughal Emperor, these Portuguese had 
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gained a very high position in the Mughal court. Al- 
though Hawkins did not feel the necessity of ’ an inter- 
preter and talked with Jahangir in Turkish language 
which he could speak fluently but the opposition of the 
Portuguese did not allow him to gain any concession 
from the Mughal Emperor. They even made attempts to 
poison to death, Hawkins, the English traveller to India. 
He was, thus, compelled to marry an Armenian. One of 
his followers when died at Agra, the Portuguese would 
not allow his burial in their cemetry. This opposition, 
in short, disappointed him and he returned disgusted. 


James I sent Sir Thomas Roe as his ambassador 
at the Mughal court. Although he was received cordially 
yet even he could not gain any privileges and he also 
returned to his country after a long stay of about 3 years 
without obtaining any special privileges. 


The Britishers carried on their trade during the days 
of Shahjehan peacefully. The days of Aurangzeb saw the 
development of some relations between the two sides 
but it was not particularly with the Britishers. 


It was actually with all the European nations carry- 
ing on Trade in India. Some European sailors had 

taken to piracy as their occupation in the Arabian Sea 

and they plundered all those ships which went from 

India to the Muslim world. Aurangzeb warned all the 
traders at the Malabar coast. He held them responsible 
for the peratic acts of their nationals asked them to 
pay compensation. After sometime, they were asked to 
patrol the Arabian Sea and to arrest the pirates res- 

ponsible for the refarious activities against the Mughal 
Government. The European merchants agreed to it. 
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The death of Aurangzeb opened a new chapter in 
the History of ^ the Europeans, especially, that of the 
English in India. There was the disintegration of the 
Mughal EnGipire and instead of a strong Central authority, 
the whole of the country was parcelled into several 
small independent states which were always at war with 
one an other. The British Company had three trading 
stations, Calcutta on the coast of Bengal, Madras on the 
Coromandal Coast and Bomjiay on the Malabar coast. 
During the days of the Great Mughal Emperor, the 
British people had to face the opposition of the Portu- 
guese but after the disintegration of the Mughal Empire 
they had to face the hostility of their traditional enemy, 
France, who in the wake of the English movement in 
the ^ East had also followed suit and opened its commercial 
stations by the side of the English trading centres. 
By the side of Calcutta there was Chander Nagar and 
Pondicherry and Mahe were the two commercial stations on 
the Eastern and Western coasts by the side of Madras 
and Bombay respectively. The Dutch, an another Eur- 
opean nation^ finding themselves not strong enough for 
the conflict with either the English or the French, had quietly 
retired to the East Indies. England and France "were the two 
nations which had jumped into the Indian field, in the 
race of power and wealth. Though the English Com- 
pany, unlike^ the French Company was a private concern 
yet the British Government was always at its beck and 
call. 


After the disintegration of the Mughal Empire India 
was parcelled into several small states. This, however, 
in no way,^ gave an opportunity to the European in 
the beginning as the rulers of all these small states 
were strong men who had dared to liberate themselves 
from the Central Authority. With the passage of time, 
either due to the weak successors or due to the internal 
inflicts of these states, the Europeans got a chance as 
it was clear from the state of Carnatic which fell an 
easy prey to the foreign diplomacy. 
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The British Government came into conflict with the 
French Government in Europe. The effect was felt in 
India also. It is however interesting that while the two 
nations jumped at the throat of each other in coroman- 
dal regions, they remained at peace in Bengal. It was 
because while, Anwar-ud-din the ruler of Carnatic was 
weak, Alivardikhan, the ruler of Bengal, was very strong. 


There were three Carnatic Wars. The two Eur^ 
pean nations entangled the Indian States also in their 
struggles and the wars is not only ended in the ousting 
of the French from the soil of India but it also led to 
the supremacy of the Britishers at the courts of 
Carnatic and Hyderabad, whatsoever, nominal the nature 
of this British supremacy on the States was. 


The Britishers actually had been brought in this poli- 
tical field by Dupleix, who had once dreamt of a French 
empire in India. Lord Clive got inspired and in collabo- 
ration with other servants of the company began to 
plan for the establishment of British rule in India, even 
against the wishes of the Home authorities who were 
more interested in trade than in fighting war. 


This spirit brought them into conflict with Siraj-ul- 
Daula, the new ruler of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
The Britishers had conspired with Ghasiti Begum and 
Shaukat Jang, the two other claim^ts for the throne 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Siraj-ul-Daula a.lthough 
young in age, proved himself equal to the situation and 
it was as a result of his spirited action and diplomacy 
both of the claimants were out of the field. 


Siraj-ul-Daula turned his attention towards the British- 
ers also who, taking advantage of the anarchy and , dis- 
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order of Bengal, and fishing in the troubled water had 
tried to safeguard their position against the French and 
the Nawab of Bengal by fortifying their basis like Cal- 
cutta and others. The British forces were defeated and 
there was then the Black Hole Tragedy of Calcutta as 
some of the British writers make us believe. 


The modern Indian writers^ however has refuted the 
event in strong words as the names of many of the 
Englishmen mentioned as dead during the Black Hole 
Tragedy are not correct. They had actually died during 
the struggle with the forces of Nawab during the 
latter’s siege of Calcutta. 


The British Company fully exploited the situation and 
inspite of the fact that Hollwell, the narrater of the 
event, was not a reliable man they asked for the com- 
pensation. Even after gaining compensation, they were 
not satisfied and they conspired against the Nawab, 
with his treacherous commander-in-chief, Mir Jafar and 
some of the bankers of Bengal for the end of Siraj-ul- 
Dula's rule. 


It is strange enough that Siraj-ul-Daula at this stage 
demonstrated enough of demoralization in his dealing with 
the Britishers. In stead of punishing them and taking a 
resolute action against their haughty letters he clung to 
his treacherous Commander-in-Chief for the latter’s advice 
in the matter. 


After the conspiracy was complete and Amin Chand 
was also satisfied by a forged letter, Clive, the moving 
spirit of the Britishers in India, moved with his forces 
towards Murshidabad. Siraj-ul-Daula could not expect 
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ahy help from the French at this critical stage as they 
had been greatly weakened by an attack of the British- 
ers on their port town of Chander Nagar. 


The struggle which is not at all interesting or impor- 
tant from the point of view of blood shed, ended in 
favour of the Britishers in 'the field of Plassey* It was 
more by treachery than by' an actual struggle that the 
great work was accomplished by the Britishers. 


They did not directly take the reins of government 
with their hands but were satisfied with the accession 
of their puppet, 'Mir Jafar, who had blackened his face 
by treachery to his master and to the honour of his 
nation by joining the enemies. He appeased the British 
Company by giving it the regions of 24 Parganas and 
by bribing its officers. They accepted bribe openly thus 
brought a blot on the name of their nation. 


Mir Jafar, however, could not pull on nicely for a 
long time with the British Company. The British Com- 
pany and especially its servants who had once been 
accustomed to bribes like a wolf who had tasted blood 
were not going to know peace. They wanted war or 
some revolution or at least some changes which may be 
effected with some fortunes for them. 


Mir Jafar was estranged with the company when it 
tried to impose its will on the Nawab in all the 
matters. He now began to think whether he or the 
company was actually the sovereign of the State, ^ In be- 
wildered state of mind he was making alliances with the 
Mughal Emperor, who was still lurking on the throne 
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of India and observing all formalities and the Dutch 
who had since long left Indian political field. 


The Dutch landed in a large number of about 1500 
at Chinsura, the last Dutch hold in Bengal but Clive 
proved too alert for them. He defeated them and com- 
pelled them to surrender. ThS Mughal Emperor had sent 
his son Prince Ali Gohar at the head of a small force 
to recapture Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and to rule there 
as a viceroy. The combined forces of the British Company 
and the Nawab of Bengal, under Miran, defeated the 
Mughal Prince. He escaped from the battle field. The British 
Company suspected Miran for the escape of Prince Ali Gohar. 


Then there happened a tragedy in the death of 
Miran. The British wrote to Mir Jafar that the 
death had occurred as a result of lightening which be- 
fell on the tent of Miran. But the Nawab was not 
satisfied with their explanation. He thought that the 
Britishers were responsible for the death of Miran. 


The ill-will thus created and. the refusal of Nawab to 
pay for the British forces which fought against the 
Mughal Prince widened the gulf, still further. The approach 
of Mir Kasim the son-in-law of Mir Jafar to the company 
and his promise of paying off the arrears of forces, 
5 lacs for the Carnatic wars, surrender of the regions of 
Midnapur, Chittagong and Burdwan, and last but not the 
least an amount of Rs. 50,000 to the Governor Vansit- 
tart Rs. 27,000 to HoUwel and Rs. 25,000, to each of 
the two other counsellors, in case he was acknowledged 
and declared the successor of Mir Jafar further worked as 
the adding of fuel to the fire and the Governor now 
started for Murshidabad to get Mir Kasim nominated as 
the successor of Mir Jafar. The latter refused to accept 
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the proposal. He was forced to abdicate in favour of 
Mir Kasim. 


Mir Kasim, however, proved himself a very capable 
man. His strong rule and restoration of peace and pros- 
perity in the state was ^an eyesore to the Bristish 
company. Realising, that the^ British servants misused the 
trade privilege he declared ’concession for the whole of 
his subjects. The British servants found within the 
concession a great loss to their income and they were now 
determined to pull him down. They very soon, got the 
excuse. A quarrel between Ellis the British agent at 
Patna and some of the officers of Nawab became an 
immediate cause pf the struggle. The British Company 
declared him deposed and nominated to Mir Jafer, the 
Nawab of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa again. 


Mir Kasim, however, was not going to submit The 

war began. Mir Kasim was defeated and was compelled 
to take shelter with the ruler of Oudh. The three 
Muslim rulers, Emperor Shah Alam II, Shuja-ul-Daula, 
the Nawab of Oudh and Mir Kasim planned an attack 
of the three Eastern provinces. Major Munro was despatched 
against them. The fateful battle was fought in the fields 
of Buxare- 


*'Buxar completed the work of Plassey”. In the 

battle of Plassey the British had won a battle but only 
on a bewildered Nawab, betrayed by his lieutenant. 
The victory of Buxar, however, clearly demonstrated 
before the Eastern world the superiority of the Western 
Arms. Shuja-ul-Daula again tried his luck but was de- 
feated and the whole of Northern India now lay open be- 
fore the British Company for a rule. It however hesti- 
tated to take such a daring step although there were 
men like Sir lyre Coote to ask for the capture of 
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India as far as the capital city of Delhi. The treaty 
of Allahabad gave to the British Company a legal 
position of collecting the revenues of the regions of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 


The Double GovernmeRt in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa ; Defence and Revenue with the Company and 
the law and order with the "Nawab ; went on for some 
time where appeared the personality of Warren Hastings 
on the horison of three badly effected provinces of India. 
These were indeed the darkest days in the history of 
three provinces. There were two rulers but actually 
neither of the two thought it his moral duty to think 
of the betterment of the people. 


Warren Hastings who has been acclaimed as the 
only honest ^ man in the History of British East India 
Company during these years could not tolerate this prac- 
tice. The Double Government was brought to an end 
and the Nawab was pensioned off. The days of Warren 
Hastings saw the preservation of the territories which 
had been conquered during the days of his predecessors. 
There was the 1st Marathas and the Second Mysore 
wars during his days. Whereas, the Britishers had a 
bitter experience of the Indian war-fare, the Indian 
States, especially the Marathas had also well realised 
that the Britishers had established themselves in India 
and were quite a dangerous rivals in the coming race 
for supremacy over the Indian penninsula. 


The days of Lord Cornwallis, although began with the 
declaration of the policy of non-intervention actually ended 
in the extension of the British authority in many regions. 
Tipu, the ruler of Mysore was defeated and crippled as per 
statement of the Governor-General. The ruler of Hyderabad 
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was forced to acknowledge the British supremacy over the 
Guntur regions. 


Lord Wellesley was the next important British Governor 
General in India. He transformed the British Empire in 
India to a British Empire ^of India. The British Company 
was in a very critical position when Lord Wellesley landed in 
India. They had enemies on all the sides. 


Lord Cornwallis at the time of his departure had left 
a note that he had crippled Sultan Tipu. The latter, however, 
in spite of his defeat was not discouraged and was very anxious 
to regain his lost prestige. He was the most dangerous 
enemy of the Britishers in India and he was so anxious 
of ousting them from the soil of India that he had 
even invited the French, the Turkish Sultan and the 
Afghan ruler to his support. Shah Zaman the ruler of 
Afghanistan was encamping at Lahore and was planning 
an invasion in the interiors of India. 


Sir John Shore, the predecessor of Lord Wellesley by 
not helping the Nizam of Hyderabad when the latter 
was attacked by the Marathas had estranged him. He 
turned out all the Britishers from his employment as a 
protest and had given a chance to the French. 


The Marathas after their victory at Kharda on 
Nizam of Hyderabad had got a new spirit in them. 
They had been so greatly encouraged that they were 
again dreaming of their past glories when their flag was 
being hoisted from the city of Attock and Cuttack. 

Thus the Britishers were to face all these people 
when Lord Wellesley [came to India as Governor-General. 
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He was a true imperialist and was not going to give 
way to despair. He started a new system of alliance 
called a "Subsidiary System” by which he , tried to 
convert the British Empire in India to the British 
Empire of India. All those nations who accepted the 
Subsidiary System were to maintain a British army at 
their cost. They were to have a British resident at 
their court and not to keep d European in their Service 
without a prior sanction of the British East India Com- 
pany. Their foreign policy was also to be controlled by 
the British Company. If a ruler accepted all these 
clauses the British Company promised to protect his 
country from the foreign aggression. 


The Nizam of Hyderabad who had been greatly 
weakened by the Marath&s* aggression and who every 
now and then expected an other aggression was the first 
ruler to accept the clauses of Subsidiary System. 


Lord Wellesley next asked the Sultan of Mysore to 
accept the Subsi&ary System and at his refusal declared 
a war upon him. The Sultan of Mysore was defeated 
and killed and Lord Wellesley took away the greater 
part of his territories. Part of it was resorted to 
Krishan, a member of the old Hindu family from whom 
Hyder Ali had captured the throne. The new raja ac- 
cepted Subsidiary System. 


The Nawab of Oudh and Carnatic were next forced 
to accept the clauses of the new system. He then 
turned his attention towards the Marathas. It was not 
easy to bring them down. The Peshwa was offered a 
part of the captured Mysore territories, provided he 
accepted the Subsidiary System. Peshwa refused to accept 
either of the two proposals. 
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Nana Fadnavis died in 1800 and with him 'departed 
the wisdom of the Marathas*. Their internal struggle 
gave to Lord Wellesley another chance and he availed 
of it. Peshwa Baji Rao II after his defeat from the 
forces of Holkar went to Bombay and by the Treaty 
of Bassein accepted the clauses of the Subsidiary System. 


He was promised restoration to his throne. The re- 
storation of Peshwa Baji Rao II was peaceful as Holkar 
had retired to 1^ regions. It, however, brought no 
peace to the Britishers. It entangled them into long 
wars with the^ other Maratha Chiefs. The humiliation 
of Peshwa Baji Rao II led to the automatic humiliation of 
all the other Maratha chiefs. They resented the policy 
of Lord Wellesley and asked him to relieve the Peshwa 
from the obligations of the Subsidiary System. He 
refused and it led to the Second and Third Maratha 
wars. During the Second Maratha war Bhonsle and 
Sindhia were defeated and were deprived of a great 
part of their territories. Holkar was also defeated but could 
not be cowed down owing to the recall of Lord Wellesley 
to England. 


The days of Sir George Barlow were uneventful while 
Lord Minto during his period of Govemor-General-ship 
was too much absorbed in counter-acting the des^s of 
Napolean on India through Iran and Afghanistan. 


The da 3 ?s of Lord Hastings saw the completion of 
the work of Lord Wellesley. The Marathas were finally 
defeated and compelled to accept Subsidiary System. 
Peshwa Baji Rao II was, however, deprived of his 
territories and pensioned oS. The Gorkhas were also 
defeated and compelled to surrender the Garhwal and 
some other regions of the South West. They were 
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to keep a resident at their court and,, their foreign 
policy was to be controlled by the British Company. 


The days of Lord Ahmerst saw the spread of British 
influence in the East and the North East. The rising 
power of the Burmese was broken in the 1st Burmese 
War and their general Maha Bundela who had come 
with the intention of arresting British Governor General 
was defeated at Donaben and killed. They were asked 
to surrender the regions of Arakan, Tennaserim and 
Assam. 


The days of Lord William Bentinck were, however, 
comparatively the days of peace and' the Governor- 
General was busy in the establishment of a strong rale 
in the conquered regions. He touched every department 
of the Government and brought one improvement or the 
other in it. It was decided that the amount of one 
lakh, to be spent in India for the education of the 
Indians, was to be spent for the progress of English language. 
Many reforms, like abolition of Sati, infanticide and 
human sacrifices w^ere brought in social order and by 
arresting several Thugs in the Central Indian regions it 
was made possible for the common people to travel from 
one part of the country to the other without any 
danger of the robbers and the Thugs. Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh of the Panjab had his designs on Sind, tie was 
checked in his ambitions. He was invited in a conference 
at Rooper and was befriended. 


The days of Lord Auckland saw further aggression 
although the attempt for extension of Empire could not 
be successful. The 1st Afghan War remarked as unjusti- 
fied by all the writers was started. Auckland, however, 
could not be successful and the disaster of British army, 
coming back from Kabul, led to his recall. 
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Lord Ellenborough, the next Governor-General although 
brought an end to the war and saved further destruction, 
yet his impolitic speech, that their forces had borne the gates 
of Som Nath and thus the defeat of Seven hundred 
years before had been avenged, turned the Muslims of 
India against him. The Hindus did not enjoy the event 
as the gates were not those gates which Mahmud had 
taken away from India. His next step was the annexa- 
tion of Sind through his ag^nt Sir Charles Napier which 
even according to the latter was an advantageous, useful 
and humane piece of rascality. 


Lord Ellenborough retired and Lord Hardinge next 
came to India as Governor General. The annexation of Sind 
by the Britishers estranged their relations with the Sikhs and 
their disastrous return from Afghanistan encouraged them for 
a struggle with the British company which was too un- 
justified in its policy towards the Sikhs at every stage. 


The 1st Sikh War was fought. The Sikhs fought 
very bravely but were defeated due to the treachery 
of their generals. The Treaty of Lahore gave to the 
British Company the Doab regions between river Sutlej 
and Beas. 


Lord Dalhou$ie> perhaps the greatest Governor- 
General of the British Company in India succeeded Lord 
Hardinge, He was an imperialist in the true sense. 
The Sikhs were dragged into a war. He defeated them 
and annexed the Panjab. Dalip Singh, the young Maha- 
raja was pensioned off and sent to England. The Burmese 
were also defeated and the regions of Lower Burma 
were annexed. Doctrines of Lapse policy was followed 
very strictly. No ruler was allowed to adopt a son. Ther- 
states of Satara, Jhansi, Nagpur and Jaitpur were' thus. 
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aanexed- The state of Oudh was annexed for mal- 
administration. He also introduced many reforms. Tele- 
graphic system was completed ; postal system was started; 
and Railway lines were laid down. He completed the 
work started by Lord Wellesley and the Bristishers now 
were the undisputed masters of India. 


His policy, however, was not liked by the Indians and 
his Doctrines of Lapse led to a great discontentment 
amongst the other States. The annexation of Oudh was 
not justified and was a blunder. 


A letter was sent to the Mughal Emperor Bahadur 
Shah who was still lingering in Delhi and preserving the 
remnants of the Mughal Empire by some formalities, 
informing him that after his death his sons would not 
be allowed to enjoy the title and they would have to 
vacate even the rojal palaces. Nana Sahib, the adopted 
son of Peshwa Baji Rao II, was refused pension and 
thus estranged. 


During the days of Lord Canning, the rule of the 
British Company due to its political ambitions, social 
changes (not liked by Indians and observed with sus- 
picion) economic exploitation and religious persecution 
beame unbearable. It culminated into a revolution, paint- 
ed by the contemporary British historians as a Mutiny 
of 1857. It was, howeverj not successful in its object 
due to several reasons but it had one great effect. It 
changed master for the Indians and the control of the 
Indian affairs was taken from the British Company by 
the British Government by Queen Victoria's declaration 
*of 1858. 


The Board of control was abolished and in its place 
was appointed a Secretary of State with 15 counsellors. 
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The Governor General in future was to be called a 
Viceroy. The relations between the Paramount Power 
and the Indian States after this date were quite different 
irom the already in vogue. They were allowed in future 
to adopt SLons. The Queen promised the Indians that they 
would be given a chance in the Government in future 
without any discrimination of caste and creed. They 
were given freedom of worship. Thus there was opened 
a new chapter in the History of India. 


Questions 

1 . Compare the services of Clive and Warren 
Hastings to the expansion of British rule in India. 

2. '‘Lord Wellesley converted the British Empire in 
India to British Empire of India.” Do you agree. 

3. Give an account of the Growth of British rule- 
in India from 1805 — 1850. 



CHAPTER XIH 

AGRARIAN REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 


The Nature of Advance 

England has been styled as "the workshop of the 
world/' But this term is not a term of the yore. It 
came into vogue only after the Industrial Revolution 
had become an accomplished fact. Agriculture was a 
"running concern" till the end of the 'third quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 


History of the British agriculture falls into three 
stages. First was the servile stage during which 
the soil was owned by great proprietors and was 
cultivated by slaves. Second was the manorial stage of 
the middle Ages, marked by its semi-feudal character. 
Soil v/as owned by feudal lords and cultivated by per- 
sons, neither slave nor free Third is the contractual 
stage of more recent times when the relationship between 
the owner and the tiller is determined by their volun- 
tary agreement. "The advance of agriculture in Europe 
has mainly been determined by the transition from second 
to the third stage, i,e, by the break up of the manorial 
system."^ 


1, Eco. Devt. of Modern Europe by Frederic Austin Ogg and Walter 
Rice Sharp Page 17. 
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Features of Manorial System 

People dwelt in huts, erected round the parish 

Church or round the manor-house of the proprietor 

From the village stretched open-fields in all direc- 
tions. Holdings were not enclosed by any fence. Quite 
a lump of the manor-land ’was used by the ^proprietor 
himself, who was usually a> knight, a count, a duke, a 
bishop, an abbot, or even ^ king. Two-field and three- 
field systems were in operation, according to which one 
out of two or three portions of land lay fallow every 
year. Of the cultivated fields under three-field system, 
one was planted ordinarily with wheat, rye or other 
crops harvested in summer and the other with oats, 
barley,, pear or other crops harvested in spring. Common- 
field system was .used in three-fifths of the cultivated 
land. The remainder of the manor consisted of champion 
or waste, which was a common-land on which the oxen 
and sheep of the manor grazed. There was a great sub- 
division and, fragmentation .of land and the strips under 
one tenant were not necessarily contiguous. Most arduous 
of agricultural operations was ploughing. The great 

plough was' drawn by eight small, underfed, thin and 
muscular oxen. At ' the time of its existence, the 

manorial system was universal and had the element of 
uniformity of organisation, and working. “Cultivation was 
carried on for subsistence and not for marketing, though 
in the later Middle Ages, a certain amount of surplus 
produce was sold.”^ This was because of the isolated 

economy of -the villages, caused by the lack of modes 

of communications and transport. 


2. English Eco. History by Southgate P. 17, 
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Uses and the Drawbacks of Manorial 
System 

The system which survived for so many centuries 
must have had much to commend it. People, lived wi& 
a fair degree of comfort. Economic independence to the 
settled occupiers was assured. The ennobling principle of 
corporate and co-operative lif? was honoured. Manor was 
a compactly organised, economically self-sufficient and 
socially independent unit. 


Portraying the black side of the manorial picture, 
"the wasteful farming and the very existence of the 
common-fields S3^tem were the most serious obstacles to 
the illuminated empiricism*’® of the later days. Communal 
cultivation, r^ulated by custom, prevented intelligent 
and enterprising men from making experiments. "The 
rotation of crops, the time of ploughing and sowing, the 
use of meadow and pasture, the erection and removal of 
hedges, the maintenance of roads and paths were deter- 
mined entirely by the community, on the basis of rigid 
custom and the individual enjoyed little or ho freedom’’®. 
The open-field system was old-fashioned, wasteful and un- 
profitable. Scattered character of the holdings involved 
waste of time and energy. There were continual quarrels 
caused by the trespassing of the unfenced fields. Due to the 
uncertain terms of tenure, the man behind the plough 
did not effect any improvements in the land. Moreover, 
the acquisition of land by small proprietors was ren- 
dered dMcult. Dealings of the lord with the tenant 
were arbitrary and harsh. Crops were few, seed varieties 
were unimproved, and methods of cultivation were out- 
of-date. The system had in fact outlived its usefulness 
and had become a nuisance. 


3. England under the Hanoverians by C. Grant Robertson P. 331. 

4. Eco. Development of Modern Europe by Ogg and Sharp. P. 24. 
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Disappearance of Manorial System 

In Uie later middle ages serfdom disappeared and 
new methods of nsing the land were evolved. Manorial 
Tolationship disappeared from the social set-up of the 
village life. With the Black Death labour became scarce 
and wages rose. This resulted in abandonment of land 
by Lords and the leasing of it to tenants. These leases led 
to unequal holdings and pr^ared ground for capitalistic 
farming. The alienation of Lord's demesne contributed 
much to the destruction of manorial system. In the 
meantime, the substitution of money pa 3 mients for labour 
services had also changed the lord vis-a-vis serf relation- 
ship. Three t 3 q)es of land tenure had thus arisen : 


(1) Free holders who were most secure and most 
favoured. They were protected by law from eviction^ 
confiscation, or forced purchase of holdings, arbitrary fines 
and other exactions ; 

(2) Lease holders were the products of demesne land. 
They held land from a freeholder for a term of years, 
and 

(3) Copy holders with whom the arrangements were 
set down in writing. They were first protected by only 
the good faith of the lord, but later, courts were pre- 
pared to recognise their rights. 


The Revolution 

Great socio-economic readjustments took place in 
the latter half of the 18th century and the 1st quarter 
of the nineteenth century. According to the authors of 
the Economic Development of Modern Europe, "the 
changes by which England of 1750 was converted into 
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the England of 1825 were not political but entirely eco- 
nomic and social/* The Agricultural Revolution .embodied, 
among other things, the concentration of land in lesser 
hands, the revived enclosure of common lands, the re- 
duction of large number of tenants and small^ owners to 
the status of wage-earning agricultural labourers and the 
elimination of a considerable percentage of agricultural 
population frpm agricultural ^ profession altogether. The 
Revolution began in the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century and lost ‘‘its initial momentum by the 
close of the first half of the nineteenth century. 


The revolution was not the product of a spontaneous 
outspurt of the agricultural population. Labourers were 
certainly averse to the changes because they brought in 
their train unemployment, destitution, disease and starvation. 


Upto 1760, agriculture prospered within the bondage 
of the old agricultural communities. Since 1689 a bounty 
for the export of corn when its price rose above forty-eight 
shillings, stimulated production ; and England, in addition to 
cope with her own domestic demand used to export corn 
abroad. The British farmer was protected from Irish 
competition ; and even Whig political theory supported 
the promotion of the interests of a Tory squirearchy. 


During the same period, the conservatism of British 
agriculture felt a great jerk from two brilliant pioneers. 
Jethro Tull, at Mount Properous in Berkshire, and 
Townshend, at Rainham in Norfolk, introduced the turnip, 
and taught the advantages of proper . drilling and man- 
uring, the treatment of soils, a more scientific rotation 
of crops, and the ^ value of artificial grasses. Progress in 
agricultural knowledge was largely due to big landlords 
who desired large profits by . combining the functions. o;f 
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capital and land with labour. But the advance as yet 
was '*local, accidental and halting’\5 Various portions 
the country saw improvement in various agricultural 
operations : The fallow year^was eliminated ; corn crops, 
wejro grown in alternate years ; in the intervening years, 
a clove crop and a root crop were produced ; stock- 
breeding received much attention ; the introduction of' 
turnips and other root crops solved the problem of winter- 
feeding ; by the drill of Jdthro Tull a hole or furrow 
was made in the ground and seed, was dropped regular- 
ly intp it ; smaller quantities of seed were used and. 
better crops resulted. Contrivances like the mechanical 
string binder, the stream tractor and the electrical ploughs 
economised the labour used on the farms. ^ 

Koj^al patronage was given to the movement for the- 
improvement of agriculture. George III, the Farmer King, 
established a model farm at Windsor. Arthur Young, secretary 
of the Board of the Agriculture contributed much by his owa 
extensive knowledge of English and French agricultural 
techniques. The growth of population expanded the- 
market. "“The establishment of the Board of Agriculture- 
in 1793, under Sir John Sinclair and Young himself, is. 
an event of economic and historic importance which fully- 
crowned the labours of three generations*'® Capitalism and 
the power of capital had developed in tjie agricultural 
field. After 1830 methods of field — drainage w^ere dis- 
covered to bring ' clay lands into cultivation. In 1838- 
the Royal Agricultural Society and in 1842 Agricultural 
Chemistry Association were organised. The theory of agri- 
culture also saw a great advance. 

Enclosure Movement 

The Revolution manifested itself in the development 
of enclosures' for sheep-farming also. The term ''enclos- 

5. C. Grant Robertson p. 205. 

6. C. Grant Robertson p. 330. 
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Tire" is employed to designate consolidation of frag- 
Tiianted strips into compact land, surrounded by hedges ; 
-conversion of arable into pasture ; and concentration of 
loldings by the occupation of the waste — lands, thus 
l)reaking up the common ties. The change was brought 
^bout by the defects in the old system and impetus was 
provided by the brisk demand, at comparatively higher 
prices, for wool in English^ and Netherland's markets. 
Pasture-farming also reduced*^ the costs by affecting econo- 
my in the use of the costfy labour. Capitalistic enter- 
prise, with all its paraphernalia of employer-employee re- 
lationships consequent upon the extortions made by the 
•employers, was now in the offing. The concentration of 
land caught momentum with the increased purchases of 
land by industrial capitalists to augment their social 
^status. To be a merchant was thought to be a 
"social stigma" and "distinctly inferior*'. The agricultural 
•distress of the post-r— Napoleonic wars and the inter- 
marriages between the land-owning families redoubled the 
pace of concentration. 


The results of the enclosure movement were far-reach- 
ing. Landless labourers multiplied in "land-hunting" and 
the result was ignonimity of "vagabondage" to which 
the society began to be subjected. Poor Law of 1601 
-enacted by Elizabeth was the direct responsibility of the 
irresponsible increase in enclosure movement which had 
preceded. In 1710 a new form of enclosure movement 
•started with the licences issued under a special act of 
Parliament, rather than by simple private action. These 
hedges are still a prominent feature of the English country- 
side, No doubt the hedges were a necessity at the time but 
they were not brought forth in a desired way. The 
farmer became worse off because of the cost of enclos- 
ing : the elimination of the land for grazing and the 
legal expenses of the change which . he was required to 
meet. 
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•able Gondition and the result of more scientific and 
-economic agriculture ; that in the long run it added 
^enormously to the productive resources of the nation ; 
that without it the new population could not have been 
ied, the industrial revolution stimulated, and the strain of 
.great war endured, - is generally accepted*'. 


The period of Napoleonic wars was one of great prosperity 
for landlords and farmers. All the newly invented 
techniques could not cope with he additional demand placed 
“by the increased population — which increased by 50% from 
1750 to 1801. With the increased prices, marginal land 
was brought under cultivation during the wars. This 
resulted in increased rents also. 


Corn Laws and the Agricultural Distress 

The war had begun to finish some day. x\fter 1815, bad 
harvests and violent fluctuations of prices were bringing 
wide— spread ruin upon agriculturists. In the hope of 
-assisting them, the legislature* in 1815 passed Corn 
Law prohibiting the importation of wheat until the price 
reached 80 shillings a quarter. This Law was in fact a 
“proposal to secure the prosperity of a class at the ex- 
pense of the nation as a whole. *'8 The legislation 
afiorded no relief when, as in 1816, the price fell to 
‘52 shillings and 6 pence. The greatest of English in- 
dustry appeared to be threatened With imminent ruin. 
Bread became dear and the underlings of society were 
•depressed. The price of corn was not stabilised and the 
landed interests, therefore, did not realise the anticipated 
advantage. The unprecedented level of taxation proved 


8. South gate. 
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to be the last straw on camels back. Reports received 
by Board of Agriculture in response to a circular letter 
issued in 1816 attest the severity of the crisis. Sir 
J. A. R. Harriot notes in his ‘‘England since Waterloo" 
the findings, of the Board. “Farmers, who a few years 
ago were competing eagerly for farms, were sending in 
notices to quit, and many farms were unlet ; mortgages 
found it difficult to realise ; .credit was collapsing ; banks 
were failing in ail directions ; substantial farmers were 
becoming parish paupers." And while the producer 
was ruined, the consumer derived no benefit. In Decem- 
ber, 1816 wheat which in the spring had fallen to 52 
shiliings 6d. rose to 103 shillings. Agriculture had be- 
come a mere gamble. Mr. C. C. Western M. P. wrote to 
Creevey in Creevey Papers that “I assume the landed 
people are getting . desperate ; the universality of ruin 
ainong them or distress bordering on it is absolutely 
unparalleled. 


The Anti' Corn Law League was founded in 1838 by 
a group of Lancashire manufacturers. After a hard 
struggle by the protagonists of this League, and by the 
personal initiative of Sir Robert Peel, particularly after 
the Irish Potato Famine in 1845 the Corn Laws were 
repealed in the year 1846. 


1850—75 

' The period of 1850—1875 is called the ‘Golden Age 
of English agriculture'. During this period agricultural 
techniques improved and scientific research was promoted. 
The study of agricultural chemistry, drills, threshing 
machines and steam ploughs came into common use in 
English farms. The development of the means of com- 
munications brought machines, fertilizers, seeds and 
markets nearer the fields. The list of field-crops was 
extended. Stock-breeding was given increased attention. 
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1875 — 

Due to certain irresistable factors agriculture had aa 
unprecedented set — back in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Firstly, between 1875 — 1884 ccld springs, 
and rainy summers ; and during the nineties, the draughts 
did the undoing. Secondly, the development of the means 
of communications on land and sea brought the grain 
yielding areas of Russia, America, Egypt, India and 
Argentina in direct competition with the British agri- 
culture. Thirdly, the industry eclipsed agriculture and 
fourthly, poor harvests, cattle plague and sheep rot 
added fuel to the fire of agricultural distress. The result 
was an almost one-third increase in pasturage during: 

1876 — 1906. Prothero in his ‘Pioneers and. Progress’ says 
that “Foreign competition, coming on the back of un- 
prosperous seasons, completed the ruin of English farmers. 
They were unable to recover themselves and went from 
bad to worse.” The prices of wheat which were 44s* 
per quarter in 1875 and 50s in 1877, declined to 32s. 
in 1885 and 17s — 6d. in 1889. The process of depopu- 
lation started afresh. Agricultural labourer was, in the 
words of Bennett in his ‘Problems of Village Life', “a 
poor man, living in a poor house on poor food.” Collinga 
has also described him in his ‘Land Reforms' as “a 
unique and pathetic figure in the social life of England ; 
a man striving in the midst of plenty through a life of 
patient endurance and ceaseless toil, lightened by ne 
hope for the morrow or any prospect but the work- 
house and the^ grave.” Village depopulation brought 
over-crowding with all its paraphernalia to the industrial 
towns* and seaports, increasing the problems of employ- 
ment, housing etc., etc. In the village, supply of labourers* 
fell more sharply than the demand for them was falling. At the 
same time old and inactive elements were left to work 
in the lands. 


Later, Royal Commissions on Agriculture were appoint- 
ed one after another to point out the causes of ther 
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agricultural decline and to suggest remedies to bring back 
the hoary past, but it does not require much sente to 
understand that the "granary’* of the world had already 
been converted into the "work — shop" of the world. 
The cycle had come and gone never to return with 
anti-cyclonian wings. 


Questions 

1 . What were the main features of the Agrarian Revolu- 
tion in England ? Did it really revolutionise the British 
rural life ? 

2. "Agrarian Revolution was an immediate bane and 
an ultimate boon/' Critically examine this statement. 

3. How far was the enclosure movement successful 
in eliminating the drawbacks of the manorial system ? 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE EASTERN QUESTION 

The Mohammdans in the 16th and 17th centuries 
were ruling despotically quite a major portion of 
Asia, Africa and Eastern Europe. The Turkish Sultan 
had under his sway Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli and Morocco 
in Africa and the Balkan states in Eastern Europe. 
The boundaries of Turkey, where they were ^ joined to 
those of Russia on one side, were also joined with 
those of Austria in Europe through Balkans. But in 
19th century, the Turks were loosing their hold in the 
Balkans due to the independence movement inspired in 
these small states by the ideals of the French Revolu- 
tion, viz. "'Liberty, Equality and Fraternity/' 


These small states of Balkans, viz. Greece, Serbia, 
Montenegro, Balgaria Roumania, etc., were all Christians 
and they had at least the moral support if not the 
active one of practically all the nations of Europe 
which were their co-religionists, in the cause of their 
freedom. But unfortunately many political designs were 
attached to this question. The freedom of these small 
states of Balkans was not to be an easy matter. They 
were used as pawns in the hands of big nations of 
Europe. The result was that this Eastern Question pro- 
longed and it took about a century (from 1815-1919) to 
settle it and the disbandment of the Turkish Empire. 
It was finally settled by the 1st World War. 


Whereas Russia wanted an easy end of this problem 
to help him to increase his influence in Balkans, 
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England and Austria were deadly against it due to poli- 
tical reasons. This would have meant for the English 
to loose their Eastern possessions and to Austria, it 
threatened its very existence. Certain parts of Serbia 
and Montenegro were also under Austria, who well 
knew, that in case Serbia got out of the clutches of 
Turks, Austria would also have to surrender its part of 
Serbia and Montenegro because they would not then 
tolerate the subjugation of ' a part of their territory 
under the rule of Austrians too. That is why both of 
these countries were silent when these states of Balkans 
rose up for their independence. 


The Turkish rule was not only despotic but they 
were also highly prejudiced against their Christian sub- 
jects, A vast comparison between Muslims and non- 
Muslims was always maintained. In fact the rulers due 
to their religious bias hated and despised Christians and 
they were also to pay Poll-tax, Land-tax or proportion 
of produce. These taxes were collected regularly and 
severely. Such ruthless suppression of their subjects 
coupled with the French Revolutionaries’ slogans of 
''Liberty, Equality and Fraternity” instigated the Bal- 
kanites to wage a war of their independence from the 
Turkish Yoke. 


This was also the time when the Turkish Sultan was 
becoming weak and hence with the sympathies of their 
co-religionists in Europe, this was _ the most opportune 
time for these slave-nations to rise for their indepen- 
dence. Russia in fact was so powerful, that had not 
the French, the English and the Austrians, stood in its 
way, it would not only have freed Balkans but also 
would have defeated Turks in their own land^ ^d 
captured Constantinople — thecherished city of the Christian- 
dom. The capture of Constantinople would have also 
given Russia a much needed outlet in tb^ Mediterranian 
sea, 
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Unfortunately the power politics would 'not allow it 
to happen so. France had its intentions on the Turkish 
African Colonies of Egypt, Algeria and Morocco. Spain 
too was winking at Morocco. Italy wanted, to possess 
Tunis and Tripoli. Britishers were afraid of their 
Eastern possessions. Though the Britishers had the key 
to the Mediterranian Sea-Gibjaltar — but they could not tole- 
rate the Russian fleet in their way by sea. They were 
greedy enough to possess single handidly the huge 
Mediterranian sea. We, therefore, see that the simple 
question of the freedom of the Balkan states was 
made so very much complex by the political powers that 
all the goodwill of and sympathies of the whole Chris- 
tiandom could not solve it so easily. 

If only the Governments of Europe had risen a bit 
higher from their power politics, there is little doubt to 
the fact that not only this Eastern Question would 
have been solved nicely and quickly, but also the 
present generation would have been saved the disastrous 
calamities of the two great World Wars, in the present 
century. But when have human actions been governed 
by reason and especially in the inter-national sphere. 
Humanity from times immemoxial has been suffering be- 
cause of ambitions and jealousies of the people in power 
and the Eastern Question could not have been any 
exception. Thus the fate of the Balkan states hung 
in suspension for about a century and a great current 
of discontentment ran through it for such a long time. 

We divide this Eastern Question into the following 
four phases : — 

1. Greek Independence. 

2. Egyptian Question. 

3. Crimean War. 

4. Liberation of Balkan States. 
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Greek Independence 

Of all the nations of Balkans, Greeks were the most 
independence loving nation. They still remembered the 
days of Alexander the Great. They could not reconcile 
themselves — the descendants of conquerors of the world 
— to be the slaves of this one time subjects. This badly 
hurt this self respect. They, whose country had pro- 
duced Aristotle, Plato and Socr^es, were now not only slaves 
of a despotic Sultan, but were also being very inhumanly 
treated by their conquerors. This was too much 
for them. Their spirit was antagonising them. They 
were burning with the fire of freedom. Inspired from with- 
in and instigated by Russia, who was the sworn enemy 
of Turkey and also the protector of the Greek Church, 
the Greeks rose in revolt against their Turkish Sultan in 
1821. The Greeks now not only wanted to be free but 
also desired to establish the Byzantine Empire at Con- 
stantinople. Such was their moral quantum. 


The Greeks in the first instance over-estimated their 
strength but when the Turkish Sultan had some vic- 
tories, they were forced to ask for the active help of 

Russia. In Europe too, there was the mass feeling of 

helping their co-religionists in their freedom struggle* 
England due to its political intentions could not declare 
a 'crusade' but on the insistent mass public demons- 
trations, allowed its people to go and fight for the Greeks. 
Such was the religious frenzy in England, that even 
one legged Byron started to fight for the cause of 

the Greeks. Thus thousands of volunteers from all over 

Europe started pouring in Greece. 


Russia was similarly placed in a very awkward posi- 
tion. Russia as an upholder of the ideals of despotism 
was supposed to take up the cause of Turkey and to 
suppress ^a national rising of the Greeks which had a 
democratic Government as its goal. She, however, wa§ 
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helpless as in the Eastern Question her policy was to 
see the disintegration of the Turkish empire. As a pro- 
tector of the Greek type of church she was also 
supposed to take up the cause of the Greeks who were 
her co-religionist. She, being between the. two fires, 
thought it better to maintain neutrality. 


r 

In such difficult times, the Turkish fleet, mistook an 
English Fleet in the Bay of Navarino to be a Greek 
Fleet. It opened fire on the English Fleet, which in 
retaliation absolutely crippled the Turkish Fleet. This 
God sent boon resulted in strengthening the Greek posi- 
tions. The Turks were, therefore, forced to grant free- 
dom to Greece in 1829 by the Treaty of Adrianople* 


Thus with the independence of Greece, we finish with 
the first phase of the Eastern Question, 


Egyptian Question 

Mehmet Ali, Turkish viceroy of Egypt gained ascen- 
dancy and prestige during the last few years by his 
courage, valour and orgainising capacity. During the 
Greek war of Independence he was always found at the 
beck and call of the Turkish Sultan. Mehmet Ali de- 
feated the Greeks and the latter perhaps would have 
been completely crushed by the former if they had not 
got a timely support from the European powers. 


During the war, Mehmet Ali realized the weakness of 
the Sultan of Turkey and far sighted, as he was, he 
was determined to exploit that weakness whenever an 
opportunity arose. He was encouraged in his object by 
the French who desired to gain concessions from him in 
Egypt. 
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The French had already obliged the Sultan by 
organizing his army on the European pattern and by 
lending an helping band in improving his trade. The 
French advised Mehmet Ali to ask for many concessions 
from the Turkish Sultan, for services which he rendered 
to him during the Greek war of independence. Thus en- 
couraged by the French, Mehmet Ali refused to accept 
minor concessions offered to him by the Sultan of 
Turkey. The Sultan of Turkey could not offer him more 
concessions in spite of the Egyptian viceroy's help as 
the Sultan had finally lost the battle against the Greeks. 
Mehmet Ali asked the Sultan to acknowledge his inde- 
pendence, and to grant an hereditary right to his family 
to the throne of Egypt. He also wanted to secure for 
his son Ibrahim the viceroyalty of Syria. The Sultan of 
Turkey refused to agree to the clauses put forward by 
the Egyptian viceroy and this led ^to a war. 


Ibrahim, the son of Mehmet Ali, advanced at the 
head of a grand army and after over running the whole 
of Syria he marched upon Asia Minor. The defeat of 
the Turks laid open to him the road to Constantinople 
and but for the help of the Europeans the capture of 
the Turkish capital by the Egyptians was only a matter 
of a few days. Mehmet Ali was in high spirits as he 
had the indirect support of the French and the English 
who could be counted upon by the Turkish Sultan as 
his great patrons were too much involved in their internal 
problems and thus were unable to come to his rescue. 


Russia was another power which could fish in troubled 
waters. Mehmet Ali did not expect her intervention as 
she was in favour of the disintegration of Turkey. 
Russia, however, unexpectedly plunged herself in that 
political arena to gain some concessions from the Turkish 
Sultan. France tried to prevent the interference of 
Russia in the Turkish problem but without any success. 
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The timely help of Russia saved the Turkish Sultan 
from utter humiliation and it prevented Egyptians from 
further advance. Russia gained for her services the key 
to Black Sea as concession from the Turkish Sultan by 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi of 1833. Russians were 
free to move their fleet within the sea, and ' as no other 
power was permitted to use the sea Russia’s southern 
borders were protected. 


When the clauses of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
were made known to England there was a great excite- 
ment in political circles. Russia was in a position to 
pacify Austria and Prussia but England could never be 
reconciled, and she took rest only when later on the 
clauses of the Treaty were abrogated during the year 
1841 as the result of the Conference of London. 


The Russian support against Mehmet Ali helped the 
Sultan of Turkey to have a honourable settlement with 
the Egyptians. The Egyptian viceroy was given the 
regions of Syria and Adana. The Russians were asked to 
withdraw to their country. 

The Egyptian question was again opened in 1837 when 
Mehmet Ali at the instigation of the French asserted 
his independence. The British Government was in a 
bewildered state. She knew that the Turkish Sultan 
was no match for the ambitious viceroy of Egypt al- 
though he had organized his army on the European model. 
The British feared that in the case of a struggle between 
Mehmet Ali and the Sultan of Turkey, Russia would 
join the latter and thus would demand further concessions. 
Thus she tried to pacify the rising danger. She, however, 
failed and now began to approach the European nations 
for a joint action against Egypt. 


In the meantime the Egyptians defeated the Turkish 
forces. To add to the miseries . of Turkey the Sultan 
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died at this critical juncture and the Turkish admiral 
after deserting his master joined the opposite side. Every 
thing now looked favourable for Mehmet Ali. England 
at the news of these mishaps had only two ways open 
to her. Either she* should take a determined attitude 
towards the problem and take up the cause of Turkey 
or she should allow the ambitious viceroy to establish 
himself over the ’greater part of Turkey and thus in- 
directly increase the prestige of France in the eyes of 
the Europeans. She took uj5 a strong attitude and in 
league with Russia, Austria and Prussia declared a war 
upon the Egyptian viceroy when the latter at the insti- 
gation of France rejected an offer of the European 
nations for a peaceful settlement. 


The British fleet bombarded Acre and checked the 
advance of the Egyptians. There was a change of minis- 
try in France in the meantime and the new ministry 
had its leanings more towards a peaceful settlement. 
The long outstanding dispute was thus settled by the 
conference of the European nations which met at London 
in 1841. The following terms were agreed upon; — 

1. Mehmet Ali acknowledged the overlordship of the 
Turkish vSultan. The pashalik was, however, conferred 
upon him by the Turkish Sultan permanently and his 
successors were to inherit the viceroyalty without the 
least interference of the Turkish Sultan. 

2. Syria was restored to the Sultan of Turkey. 

3. As for England- herself, she maintained that England 
had only done her duty towards her ally. Thus with 
this master diplomacy of England Russia too was forced 
not to ask for any concessions from Turkey. The Treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi by which Russia had gained influence 
in Turkey and Balkan stood abrogated. Russia was no 
more dangerous for peace. It was a ’ great achievement 
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of Palmerston, The Relations between Russia and France 
cooled down as the latter considered Russia responsible 
for the humiliation of Mehmet Ali, her ally. Thus there 
was the end of the second phase of Eastern Question. 


Crimean War 

# 

The independence of the Greeks had encouraged the 
other Balkan States. They were inspired to rise similar- 
ly for their independence and to take rest only when 
they had gained it. The ideals of 'Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity' had been engraved on their heart by 
the revolutionary movements of Europe. The revolution 
of 1848 gave further impetus to their struggle. They 
also knew that they had with them the moral support 
of all the Christians of Europe. 

It was, however, not tolerable to the Sultan of 
Turkey. He tried to suppress their national risings with 
an iron hand. He himself was now not strong enough 
to maintain properly his authority on these states. 
Their rising had created a sort of hatred in his mind 
for his Christian subjects. 


With a vengeance he now suppressed their struggles 
for their independence. Economically he exploited them. 
Socially he degraded them. He tried to create inferiority 
complex in them lest they might claim equality with 
their Muslim lords. He persecuted them in their religious 
policy. By depriving them of all the responsible Govern- 
ment appointments, he tried to enslave them politically. 
He was, however, not successful. The Christians of the 
Balkan regions looked upon the Czar of Russia as their 
great patron. 

Nicholas I was the then Czar of Russia. He was 
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very reasonable and frank type of man. Naturally he 
could not betray their confidence and took up their 
cause. He had great personal charms and impressed 
every person he came into contact with. He was very 
anxious to, solve this Balkan problem amicably. He 
found that England was the only obstacle and he wanted 
to remove that. A meeting, therefore, was arranged 
between Nicholas I of Russia, and Victoria, the Queen 
of England. England on her part had always suspected 
the designs of Russia in the^ East. If England during 
the Eastern Question always opposed Russia and stood 
for the integrity of the Turkish Empire, it was because 
she was afraid of the Russian extension of power in the 
troubled region. Russian increase of power was an eye- 
sore to England. Russia and England were already in 
battle array in the Middle East and England always 
expected Russian aggression over its Eastern possessions 
of India 


The move of the Czar of Russia for a conference 
between the rulers of the two countries — England and 
Russia — for a settlement, although appreciated by the 
English politicians, was yet in no way to allay their 
suspicion of the Russian designs in the East. Nicholas I 
impressed the Queen of England by his frank discussion 
but still the problem remained unsolved because of the 
opposition of Palmerston, the then foreign Secretary of 
England. 


Nicholas I in his conversation declared that the 
Turkish empire was bound to fall very soon. His remark, 
‘‘The Sick man of Europe is on our hands. We should 
settle the disposal of his remains lest he dies on our hands. 
Thus making the problem still more complicated*’ was a 
very justified one. Alas ! England did not appreciate the 
spirit. The Russian Czar could not come to any settle- 
ment. His remark, instead of allaying the suspicion 
confirmed the belief of England that he was determined 
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to see the dissolution of the Turkish Empire. His pro- 
posal to divide the Turkish Empire between the interest- 
ed parties exasperated "England. England was now 
thinking of maintaining the integrity of Turkey at all 
costs. The Czar, therefore, returned to his country dis- 
appointed and the problem remained unsolved/ 


In spite of the fact, tliat the relations between 
the two nations had cooled down after this unsuccessful 
attempt there was no idea of a war. Neither of the 
two sides was ready to go to that extent over the 
Balkan question. ‘ At this time a great personality 
appeared on the scene of the political history of Europe. 
Napoleon III, a nephew of Nepoleon Bonaparte, came 
out successful in the elections of France after the revo- 
lution of 1848. He was, however, not satisfied with the 
position of the President of the French Republic. By a 
coup d'etat he captured all the powers for himself in 
1851. A democratic republic was replaced by a monarchy 
and he himself became the Emperor in this new type 
of set-up. He had taken a very bold step. If as an 
emperor he did not show some of his exceptional achieve- 
ments it was sure that he would very soon come down. 
He remembered the exploits of his uncle and followed 
into his foot-steps. He knew that the sentimental people 
of France could be won over by some astounding vic- 
tories abroad. He now wanted a war and when he was 
determined to have it, it was not very far ofi to seek. 


The French were very much estranged with Russia 
since their humiliation over the Egyptian question. 
England was also annoyed at the bold declaration of 
the Russian Czar for the division of the Turkish empire. 
With the support of England it was not difficult to 
humiliate Russia. Napoleon knew that in this way he 
could raise his prestige in the eyes of his own people 
who had not forgotten their humiliation. An excuse was 
wanted. It soon came over the dispute of the Greek 
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and Latin monks for the guardian-ship of the Holy 
place of Jerusalem. Russia as a protector of the Greek 
Church took up the cause of the Greek Monks, In 
France the^ majority of the people being Roman Catholics 
were the followers of the Latin Church. Napoleon III 
immediately took up the cause of the Latin monks. 
The Austrians and the Spaniards also supported the Latin 
monks. The Sultan of Turkey therefore under pressure 
of several nations acceded to the demand. He gave his 
decision in favour of the Latin Monks and replaced the 
Greek Monks by the Latin. The Czar of Russia who 
was the recognised head of the Greek Church, found 
within the decision his humiliation and insult. He was 
now determined to punish the Turkish Sultan whom he 
had always supported in trouble from the internal in- 
surrections. 


The Czar of Russia despatched Prince Menschikoff to 
the Turkish court. He not only asked for the restoration 
of the Greek Monks but also wanted his acknowledge- 
ment as the protector of all the Christian subjects who 
followed the Greek type of church. This meant a direct 
interference of Russia in the internal affairs of Turkey. 
The Sultan of Turkey consulted. Lord Stratford de 
Redecliffe, the British ambassador at his court in the 
matter. The latter suggested to him that he should 

accept the restoration of the Greek Monks but should 
politely refuse the second offer. He should not bother 
at all for the warlike attitude of Russia. The Russian 
aggression without a provocation would definitely lead to 
the support of the European nations to the rescue of 
Turkey. The Sultan of Turkey acted accordingly. He 

accepted the first condition of the Czar but rejected the 

second. 

When the Czar learnt of the rejection of his second 
demand, he declared a war upon Turkey. He took 

possession of the principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia (parts of Roumania) and annihilated a Turkish 
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Squadron which tried to resist the Russian forces. The 
European nations tried to avoid a war on large scale 
and wanted to localize the conflict and then to see its 
end by discussion. England, Prussia, Austria ^nd France, 
the four important nations of Europe, presented a proposal 
called as ‘Vienna Note* by which they asked Turkey to 
accept the claim of the Russian Czar on the Greek Christian 
subjects. Russia when intimated of this proposal readily 
agreed to come to terms. The Turkish Sultan on the 
advice of the British Ambassador, however, did not 
agree. He asked the Russian Government to withdraw 
its forces from the two occupied principalities and at 
her refusal declared a war. 

It is not possible to throw the whole responsibility 
of the war on either of the two powers, France or 
Russia. Napoleon III, the French ruler, no doubt wanted 
a war for his own safety but the role of Russia in the 
later stages was also dubious. The Russian Government in 
the later stages had put forward such conditions that 
no independent power could accept them. The part of the 
English Ambassador at the court of the Turkish Sultan 
is also not above condemnation. He wanted to see a 
trouble. 

The Russian forces in the beginning could not face 
the onslaught of the Turkish regiments which sweeped 
away everything that came before them. The Russian 
victory of Sinope, however, turned the tables of the 
war and the Turkish defeat and destruction was now a 
matter of time. France at this stage took up the cause 
of Turkey. England also joined in and thus there began 
a true type of war, called in history ‘‘The Crimean 
Wari'. 


The allies forces marched upon the Russian regions 
of Danube and they achieved an easy victory. The 
Russian forces might have prolonged the war in 
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the Roumanian regions but for the threatening atti- 
tude of the Austrians. The Austrian Government had threa- 
tened the Russians with a w^ar if they did not evacuate 
the Balkan regions, occupied by them with the begin- 
ning of the hostility. The struggle after this date was 
more to humiliate the Russians than to gain any deci- 
sive advantage from them. 


The allies marched upon Sebastopol, the centre of 
the Russian power in the South. As all the future 
battles between the Russians and the Allies were fought 
in the Crimean regions the struggle was given the name 
of Crimean war. Unfortunately for the allies the cana- 
paign was not well managed in the beginning. This 
resulted in' boundless casualties. The Russians had 
some advantages over their enemies. They were fully 
acquainted with the lands. 


The allies came into conflict with the Russians at 
Alma in 1854. They no doubt defeated the Russians 
but at a very heavy cost. Their losses were much 
more than their enemies. The Britishers then attacked 
the Russian supplies base at Balaclava but^ were^ defea- 
ted. The total number of the British soldiers in this 
struggle was only six hundred. They attacked the 
Russians little caring for their lives. Although only one 
hundred and ninety five soldiers returned yet they im- 
mortalized their names by their bravery. It is for this 
war that Lord Tennyson wrote his famous heroic poem 
“The Charge of the light brigade"'. 


The English and their allies fought heroically in the 
other battles too. The Russians again engaged the allies 
in the fields of Inkerman but there they were 
defeated too. It was a hand to hand struggle and it is 
well-known by the name of “the soldiers battle. 
Finding themselves not strong enough to meet the allies 
army, the Russians aggravated in every possible way 
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the troubles of the latter. They paralysed their commu- 
nication system. The result was that there were no 
proper facilities for medical aid for the wounded allied 
soldiers. The multitude of casualties can be guessed by 
the fact that many thousand more soldiers died in hos- 
pitals than on the battle ground. Many more died by 
the Russian winter. 

It was at such a delicate juncture that the world famous 
Mig-i Florence Nightingale, not caring for all her luxu- 
ries and positions in life, came to the rescue of the 
wounded and sick. Her marvels cannot be easily for- 
gotten by the human generations who will owe her for 
ever their gratitude for the nursing services started by 
her. By her magic energy displayed day and night, 
noble self-sacrISce, and organising ability she reduced the 
hospital casualties to be barest minimum. On the other 
hand the people of England could not tolerate such a 
high rate of casualties. They agitated and forced _ Aber- 
deen to resign. They clamoured for Palmerston in the 
same way as they had done for Pitt in 1757. Thus 
Palmerston who a few years ago had been dismissed 
because of his open sympathies with the revolutionary 
movements of Europe returned to power with great 
glory. By his able organising ability he infused a new 
spirit of self-confidence and energy everywhere. The 
whole position was changed and England brought for 
her allies a message of final victory in the war. 

The Russians too like the Allies suffered heavy 
casualties in the Crimean war. The news of the defeat 
of the Russians broke the heart of Nicholas, the Czar 
of Russia. He sank to his grave. He was thus saved 
from the detestable humiliation before the Allies which 
he never liked. "Thus disappeared, .one influence antogo- 
nistic to peace”. 


The end of the war was in sight. Sebastopole, the 
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- last hold of the Russians, surrendered in 1855. The back 
of the Russian resistance was broken. The possibility o! 
a rising in Poland, coupled with their defeats and weak 
financial position, forced them to request for peace. 
France thus now got the chance of avenging her defeat. 

The war came to an end in 1856 by the Treaty 
of Paris* Its main clauses were : — 

1. All the signatory powels acknowledged the rule of 
Turkey over the Balkan states and thus her integrity. 

2. Moldavia and Wallachia which were occupied by 
the Russians in the initial stages of the war were 
freed and made self-governing states under the suzer- 
ainty of the Sultan. The same concession was given to 
Serbia as well. 

3. The Russians were not to keep their fleet in the 
Black Sea in future. It was declared neutral and thus 
saved from becoming a Russian lake, 

4. A part of Bessarabia was snatched away from 
Russia and given to Moldavia. Danube was internationa- 
lized and opened to all countries for navigation. 

5. The Turkish Sultan promised reforms to his Chri- 
stian subjects. 

Thus there was the end of the 3rd phase of the 
Eastern Question. 


Liberation of Balkan States 


For the selfish motives, the European powers, again 
gave another life to the Turkish Empire in the Treaty 
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of Paris- Turkey, which, had been excluded from Europe 
by the the Treaty of Vienna, was now readmitted as a 
potential power of Europe, because of its accepted and 
guaranteed integrity^ The only concession « which the 
Turkish Sultan^ gave was. reforms for his Christian 
subjects. 

The Treaty of Paris had also not solved the Eastern 
Question. Neither the Turks nor the Russians were 
sincere in their promises. Arlthough Turkey had promised 
reforms for her Christian subjects, the fanatic Muslims 
never wished to enforce any. Russia on the other hand 
had promised for the integration of the Turkish Empire 
but was always on the lookout for its disintegration and 
annexing in herself some parts of the Balkan States. 
Russia was' also anxious to keep her fleet in the Black 
sea. 


On the^ other hand, Bismarck, the chancellor of 
Prussia, was thinking of uniting all the German speak- 
ing states into one state* In this, he had the help of 
Austria who had also in its terriiories some parts where 
German language was spoken. Bismarck now started his 
campaign. He asked, Denmark to surrender SCHLESWIG 
and' BOtESTEiN, the two German speaking provinces 
under her ddmain. On her refusal, the Austrian and 
Prussian forces marched upon Denmark and freed the 
two; provinces. No other pow^ of* Europe tbok up the 
cause of Denmark against the joint forces of’ Austria and 
Prussia. Prussia and Austria took over administrative 
control of a state each, but sOOh th^e were differences 
between them. In this struggle those German statfes^ 
which sided with Prussia came^ automatically under its 
virtual control. Other states joined Austria. Bismarck 
now attacked Austria. France, which was now being 
ruled by Napoleon* HI* was* thinking that the war be- 
tween Austria and Prussia will prolong, and one among 
them will ask her to help, being their immediate 
neighbour. In; this., way; with, her help, the sidb which; 
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will win, will give' France some territory. But all"’' tliis 
was wishful thinking; Bismarck soon defeated ifestiria 
and upset all the' French plans. In this way , Bismarck 
was able to unite many of the German speaking pr‘o^ 
vinces into one under the leadership of Kaiser of 
Prussia. 

Bismarck after defeating Austria, offered her very 
honourable terms. Austria was very much pleased’i In 
fact, this was also a great diplomatic move of Bismarck. 
His intention was to force out of France, the| two 
German speaking provinces of ALSACE and LORRAINE. 
He wanted to be sure that in case of a coniByict with 
France, Austria would remain neutral. That is why he 
befriended a defeated foe by offering her honourable 
terms. 

France, when saw that Bismarck has been able .to 
defeat Austria without her help, asked him price' for 
her neutrality. Bismarck while refusing endorsed a' C^py 
of his reply to England stating that Louis Napoleon 
was trying to become the 2ad Napoleaa Bonajparte. 
England had already learnt a lesson. She became 
cautious of France when she received Bismarck's letter. 
In . this way Bismarck was able to win over sympa- 
thies of English Government and to a great extent 
could rely on their neutrality in the event of a’ war 
between France and Russia. 


Nepolean on receipt of Bismarck's reply ordered* liis 
forces to be moved on the German borders. Bismarck 
again by his clever diplomacy interpreted that this 
move of French forces towards the German borders was 
not just a mere move but an attack. The Prussians 
al^o advanced towards French borders and a clash 
followed. The move of* French which was contemplated 
to' be only' a threat, now resulted in an open war. The 
Prussians inflicted a crashing defeat on the French' anS 
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took iheir King a prisoner. They then occupied Paris- 
Although Bismarck was sure of the English and Austrian 
neutrality, he was afraid of the Russian designs. He 
feared that Russia may not attack the Eastern borders 
of Germany for her personal ends. He accordingly asked 
the Czar that as he had defeated his old enemy — 
France, Russia should avail herself of the opportunity 
and repudiate the Treaty of Paris. Russia taking this 
opportunity acted and started ^keepihg^ her fleet in the 
Black Sea. She was tempted ^to do it also because of 
the indifference of England” which being ruled by a 
peace loving ministry of Gladstone The question as to 
why Russia did not annex any part of the Turkish 
Empire or Bessarabia etc., was, that this would have 
been minded bv Austria and Austria was not going to 
oblige. And Czar did not wish to estrange relations 
with Austria. 


Thus by keeping away Russia from the German 
borders— at no cost of his country — Bismarck annexed 
the two German speaking but French thinking provinces 
^ of France — ALSACE and LORRAINE, and also collected 
a huge amount from France as war indemnity. This 
slicing of ALSACE and LORRAINE was much minded 
by the French people and this eventually was one of 
the chief causes of the 1st world .war. To enable him 
to keep these two provinces, Bismarck was compelled 
to maintain good relations with its immediate neigh- 
bours, Austria and Russia. This led to the formation 
of the League of Three Emperorsi viz Kaiser, Czar and 
Austrian Emperor. 


Now Austria and Russia were anxious that the 
Turkish Sultan should give facilities and reforms to his 
Christian subjects as promised in the Treaty of Paris in 
1856. But the Turkish Sultan was simply putting off 
the issue. The condition of Christians in Balkan was 
■fast deteriorating. They were being exploited ruthlessly. 
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Socially they had no status at all and Mohair mdans weie 
everywhere the preferred children of the State. Economi- 
cally they were forced to pay religious taxes and the 
rate of land revenue which was charged from them was 
exorbitant. Politically they had no voice at all in the 
Government. Although they were controlled by their 
own princes in Balkans, buj they were not independents 
These princes owed their very existence to the Turkish 
Sultan. They were utterly helpless. And Sultan was the 
least interested to introduce any reforms to better the 
livings of his Christian subjects. Unfortunately bad 
harvest in HERZEGOVINA and some other parts of 
Balkans made their condition still worse. They, attri- 
buted all this present disaster of famine to the foreign 
rule.^ The people of Balkans had long been clamouring 
for independence. ^ They now wanted liberty, equality and 
fraternity All this led to an uprising. Russian volunteers 
poured into Balkans and gave substantial support to 
this revolt. 

But this uprising in Balkans could not be favoured 

■by Austria. Parts of Serbia and Montenegro were under 
the Austrian domain. In case the Balkan states were 
made independent, surely Serbia and Montenegro would 
press Austria to surrender their parts for merger into 

their present independent states. Andrassy, Austrian 
■ foreign minister, consulted the two other members of 

the ‘League of Three Emperors" and obtained their support 
to the presentation of a note to the Turkish' Sultan 
/demanding the abolition of the system of tax farming 
and safeguarding cultivators against the tyranny of their 
landlords. These reforms, it was considered would cut 

down the uprising and Austria would thus be safe. 
The British Prime Minister Disraeli intervened and 
pleaded that some more time should be given to the 
Turkish Sultan for introducing reforms. On the other 
hand, he asked ' the Turkish Sultan to suppresigi the 

Balkan revolt with an iron hand. But the policy of: 
Disraeli failed. Eventually Andrassy presented the said note. 
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The Turkish Sultan yvho had no intention of introducing ai^ 
refQrras Calmly accepted this note and put it aside. 
ISThen his intentions were known, another rather strongly 
worded note under the signature of Bismarck, was pre- 
s^ted. But this note too joined the fate of the former* 


vDuring this period in Turkey itself there was a revo- 
lution for the change in Sultanate. Sultan Abdul Aziz 
was .considered to be a weak person. The idealist Turks, 
who were called the '‘Young Turks" desired a very 
strong Sultan who should ruthlessly curb down all tho 
uprisings in Balkans. They also wished that side by 
side latest inventions etc., should be introduced. They 
saw their hope in Abdul Hamid II and by a revolution 
installed him as the new Sultan. The very face of the 
new Sultan showed that he v*^as a suspicious tyrant. 
He introduced the railways and the telegraphic systei^ 
•and thus w^as in a position to command a stricter 
control over his empire. 


The Turkish forces, whom the new Sultan had put 
on a strong footing, defeated the Serbian and Montene- 
grons. The Czar, finding no result of bis appeals, alone de- 
clared war against Turkey, The Russian forces marched 
upto jConstantinople the capital of Turkey. The Turkish 
forces fought so gallantly and heroically in the battle 
of fPlevna that they won the praise .of .the whole world. 
But they were defeated. The Turkish Sultan was thua 
forced to enter into the humiliating Treaty of SAN 
STEFANO .with Russia. 


Treaty of San Stefano. 

. i. :By this treaty a new big state of Balgaria 

It was decided that this state would be under 
Jfche’ltussian .control for the first two* years. 
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2. Ronmania, Serbia and Montenegro were declared 
independent states. The Turkish Sultan was to give these 
states the necessary territory to enable them to have direct 
access to the Mediterranean Sea. 

3. A part of Bessarabia (Roumauia), lost by the 
Treaty of Paris by Russia jvas given back to her and 
she in turn surrendered DOBRUDJA to 'Roumania. 
This arrangement was against &e wishes of Roumania 
but Roumania could have no say in the matter as it 
was with the help of Russia that she was able to get 
her independence. 

4. Turkey promised reforms and surrendered the 
fort ^ of KARS along with the port of BOTUM and 
certain other districts of Asia Minor to Russia. 


RESULTS 

The Treaty of San Stefano gave Russia a unique 
position. This could not be tolerated by Austria and 
specially England. The increasing Russian influence clashed 
with English interests. Disraeli commented that : 

(i) by the creation of a big Balgaria undet Russian 

influence ; 

(ii) by getting independence 4or the small states of 
Serbia and Montenegro, Russia had immensely 
increased her influence there as .these states Mt 
obliged to Russia ; 

(iii) Turkey having been humiliated was also under 
Russian influence and thus Russia was now all in 
all on the Eastern frontier of Europe and virtual 
controller of the Black Sea. 
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On the other hand, the creation of a big Balgaria 
was considered to be a danger by Serbia and Montene- 
gro to their newly won freedom. And they also resen- 
ted it. Austria too could not tolerate such a big neigh- 
bouring stale under Russian influence. 


Thus Austria and England united. France an old 
enemy of Russia supported England. Germany a 
friend of Austria and Russia remained neutral. England asked 
Russia to produce the Treaty of San Stefano before the 
European powers for ratification. The Russians at first refused 
to oblige on the grounds that it was the sole concern 
of Russia as at the time of war no other European 
power had helped her. But when the English Govern- 
ment threatened war by mobilizing her Indian troops at 
Malta, the Czar yielded to the warlike attitude of Dis- 
raeli. The Treaty -of San Stefano was accordingly 
brought before the European powers at a Congress at 
Berlin, under presidentship of Bismarck, for revision. 


Russia might have resisted England if Germany had 
not gave a cold shoulder at that critical time. 
Germany and Russia were the two members of the 
'League of Three Emperors/ organised to check the tides 
of democracy within Europe, and to lend a moral 
support to its members in case of their struggle with a 
democratic government. Russia thus expected the support 
of Germany against the English armies. Germany hesita- 
ted because of the conflicting interests of Austria, the 
third member of the 'League of Three Emperors’, with 
Russia in the Balkan question. Germany rightly feared 
the participation of Austria in the struggle from the 
opposite side. Thus she could not openly take up the 
cause of Russia. 


Bismarck, the chancellor of Germany, whose name 
was proposed for the presidentship of the coming congress 
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of the European nations, however, assured Russia that no 
injustice would be done to her in case she agreed to 
bring to Treaty of San Stefano for revision before the 
Congress. He further said that in case some controversy arose 
he would try to satisfy Russia even if he had to go out of the 
way for her help. Russia, thus assured, brought the 
Treaty of San Stefano for revision before the Conrgess of the 
European nations. 


The Congress held i*s meetings in the city of Berlin- 
the capital of Germany and the political capital of 
Europe for the time, under the presidentship of Bismarck 
in 1878. England was respresented by Disraeli and 
Salisbury while Gorchakofi represented Russia in the 
Congress. The Congress infact met to satisfy the claims 
of England and Austria, the two important nations of 
Europe interested in the Balkan question. 

Bismarck, by informal meetings with the representa- 
tives of the important nations, settled everything before 
the Congress actually met. In the Congiess the decided 
terms were simply to be brought in black and white. It 
is sad to note *that in spite of all his under hand means 
a nil back door policy, which came to the notice of the 
members of the small states, he declared very loudly in 
his opening speech that he or his country had no selfish 
motive and that he was playing the role of an | Honest 
Broker.' He denied the charges levied upon him and 
burst out that his interest in the question was restricted 
.to the maintenance of peace amongst the nations, having 
conflicting interest in the Balkan question. 

Bismarck then brought before the European nations 
his revised clauses. A single look on the revised clauses 
could make a person say that it was Pro-Austrian and 
English Treaty. The independence of Serbia, Roumania, 
Balgaria, and Montenegro was acknowledged by the 
Congress of Berlin. 
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2. *Big Balgaria* against the creation of whom the 
other Balkan states clamoured, within which Austria 
found a danger of an equally strong power and England 
found the insecurity of her Eastern possessions, was 
divided into three parts. One of its parts' called as 
Macedonia was returned to the Sultan of Turkey. Eastern 
Roumelia, tliq second part was given an autonomous 
position while the third part was allowed to elect its 
prince who was to be under the nominal suzerainty of 
the Turkish Sultan. Austria and England perhaps would 
not have cried against the creation of Big Balgaria if 
it had not been under the direct influence of Russia. 
Russia also would not have minded its division if she 
had a far-sighted eye. Not only did the Balgarians later qn 
unite themselves but they also threw away the shackles 
of Russian slavery and then Russia spoke for division 
of Balgaria as decided in the Congress and England and 
Austria favoured the unification of Balgaria. 

3. England got Cyprus, an island in Mediterranean 
Sea, from the Turkish Sultan where she kept a strong 
army to check the Russian advance to the South East 
and to safeguard her eastern possessions from the 
increasing shadow of the Russian Bear. 

4. The administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina— the 
two small parts of Serbian nationality — was handed over to 
Austria. 

5. Bessarabia was left with the Russians in spite of 
the agitations and threats of the Roumanians, 

The Congress of Berlin satisfied a few and estranged 
to too many. Austria and England got their interests 
satisfied. The other nations, however, in stead of a 
relief got a further addition to their grievances. The 
handing over of the administration of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina to the Austrians in stead of the Serbians was 
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directly against the principles of nationality. The people- 
of the two states were of the Serbian blood* For the 
people of the two states there was no difference. They 
simply changed their masters from one tyrant'-r- 

Turkish Sultan, to another tyrant — the Emperor <>f 
Austria. The Serbians felt it. They instigated these 
people for a struggle of independence. They even helped 
them indirectly. These regicms thus never saw peace 
upto the time of their independence and unification 
with Serbia. The rivalry between Austria and Serbia 
over the Bosnian and Herzegovinian question culminated 
in the murder of the Archduke of Austria which 
became the immediate cause of the 1st world war. 


Gorchakoff, the foreign minister of Russia left the 
Congress with a very heavy heart. In spite of the 
declaration of Bismarck that by every possible mean he 
has tried to satisfy Russia Gorchakoff was heard saying 
that Bismarck had betrayed the confidence of the 
Russians which they reposed in him. The Congress- 
cooled the relations between ,the two countries forsom^ 
time. Even the Czar wrote a letter of protest tp' 
the German Kaiser. 

It is true that by the *‘Re**insurance Treaties^"' 
Bismarck maintained friendly relations with the Russians 
upto 1890 i.e , the year of his dismissal, but it is also- 
not incorrect to say that Germany definitely drifted 
the side of the Austrians after the Congress of Berlin 
and in case of a stuggle between Austria and Russia 
in the near future Germany was to prefer Austria over 
Russia. 

Tl^e Congress of Berlin led to fhe .formation .of twp* 
blocs of rival powers in Europe. Serbia joined jB;uss4> 
a sworn enemy of Aus^ia, against Austria to get bacjc 
the regions of Bosnia and Herzegovina from the latter. 
When the Russians tried to enforce their dictates m. 
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the Balgarians they were estranged and they now drifted 
towards Austria to whom they considered their enemies 
a few years ago. Although in the later stages Roumania 
joined the Franco-Russian bloc yet in the beginning 
she joined the Austrians to recapture Bessarabia from 
the Russians, which the latter had gained by the Treaty 
of San Stefano and which ^ was confirmed on the latter 
in the Berlin Congress in *^spite of the warnings of the 
former. 


The Greeks had a mind to join Russia for gaining 
further concessions from Turkey during the Russo — 
Turkish war of 1876. They were,, however, prevented by 
the other European nations who gave a solemn assurance 
to ' the Greeks that their genuine grievances would 
be looked into sympathetically in case of their neutrality 
during the war. There was no idea to consider the 
grievances of the Greeks in the Treaty of Sari Stefano as 
that was a concern of only two states — Russia and Turkey, 
The Greeks, however, brought forth their case when the 
'Congress of the European nations met at Berlin, They were 
put off with scant respect with the remark that as Turkey 
had already been dismembered to a great extent, it was 
not possible to deprive her further of her possessions. This 
ied to the estrangement of the Greeks. 

The only countries that gained something at the Congress of 
Berlin were Austria and England. When Disraeli returned to 
England he was given a rousing reception. In his address to 
the gathered audience he remarked. have brought 

peace with honour.*' For the time it seemed to be an 
amicable settlement as tliere prevailed peace but the 
later events proved that it was neither a peace nor an 
honour^ It divided Europe . into two armed camps. It 
“was expected that by a ba^e in' Mediterranean* sea the 
Eastern possessions would be safeguarded and the Russian 
advance checked, - but it actually did not happen. The 
Russian danger was felt too near to India on the borders 
of Afghanistan very shortly. 
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Even the Balkan Question was not settled amicably. 
Before the formation of the Congress, the Roumanians 
only cried for the capture of Bessarabia by the Russians, 
After the Congress the Balgarians and the Serbians also 
became the aggrieved parties — the former because of its 
division and the latter for the loss of the regions of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. It proved to be an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to solve the Balkan problem. It led the 
people to the road of destrustion and hastened to the 
catastrophe of 1914. Thus it , would not be incorrect to 
say that within the Congress of Berlin the seeds of 
the 1st world war were sown. 


The Eastern Question attracted little attention of the 
English politicians after this date. England throughout 
the century fought for a cause which did not prove to 
be a strong cause. She wanted to see the integrity of 
Turkey and she wanted to see that sick man standing 
again on his legs who had been lying on his death bed. 
The Congress of Berlin declared his case hopeless. It 
was now wrong to cling to his cause. The Congress 
decided to dispose of his belongings in Europe. England 
in the meantime purchased the shares of Suez Canal. 
She established her bases on the borders of Egypt. She 
kept both the keys to Mediterranean in her hand and 
thus secured her position in all the Eastern and Western 
possessions. 

Austria and Russia, however, were now the two rival 
powers in Balkan States contesting for supremacy. 
Bismarck brought the two rival powers to some settle- 
ment by the division of Balkan States into two spheres 
of influence — Eastern Balkan States for Russia and 
Western Balkan States for Austria. This policy went 
on upto 1890 the year of Bismarck’s dismissal from the 
German high office of chancellor. The two nations after 
that date drew each other nearer to the road of destruction 
uptil the catastrophe of 1914 when they jumped at the 
throats of one another. 
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Within Turkey even there wals a revolution ^ popu- 
larly known as ‘*Young Turk Revolution’', in 1908. The 
chief object of this revolution was to bring reforms in 
the Turkish Government, and to orgknise it like the 
^other Western Governments. The Young Turks, who 
were the educated class of Turkey wanted to* save their 
country from the Europeans. They wanted a strong 
national Government. In their eyes the question of the 
Christians of Turkey was a ^domestic affair of Turkey and 
no- foreign power was justiifed in its interference: Cons- 
til-utionai monarchy was established as a result of this 
bloodless revolution and Mohammad V‘ was declared the 
•Sultan of Turkey instead of his despotic brother Abdul 
Jiamid, the then ruler of Turkey. 


The new regime in Turkey brought with it untold 
^miseries for the Christian subjects of Turkey. The 
Christians were treated very badly. They were exploited 
as well as persecuted. Their risings were suppressed with 
an iron hand; The slow dissolution* of the Turkish 
Empire, however, went on. Italy took away Tripoli while 
Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzgovina The administra- 
tion of those regions was handed- over to her by the 
Congress of Berlin. 


In 1912 there was an other crisis in the history of 
Balkan States. The Macedonians and the Albanians 
revolted stgainst the tyrannical rule- of the Turkish 
Saltan. The Young Turksl who were in power crushed the 
Tevolt very severely. Thousands of revolutionaries' lost their 
lives; The atlrocities of the Turks brotight the f orcOs of 
all the Balkan states on them. The Balgatians, the Serbians, 
tho Greeks, the Roumanians and the Montenegrons buried' their 
internal jealousies" for a' while and* gave the Turks a 
united stand*. The Turks were defeated and* the collapse 
•of the Turkish^ Empire was so complete that its boun- 
daries how remained restricted' to the city’ of 
Constantinople. 
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The waT came to an end in 1913 by the Treaty of 
London. Turkey lost everything but its capital and 
some of its surrounding regions. The Greeks vyho had 
not been listened in the Congress of Berlin got Crete. 
A small Albanian autonomous state was created. 


Hardly had the Balkan States turned out their 
common enemy — the Sultan qi Turkey from their regions 
before an internal jealousy rose up between Serbia and 
Balgaria which very soon took up the shape of a war. 
Balgaria was in a position to defeat the Serbians but 
she could not stand the joint forces of the Greeks and 
the Roumanians which also joined the side of Serbia. 
Balgaria was defeated and compelled to surrender ail 
those regions which she gained during the first Balkan 
War bv the Treaty of Bucharest (1913), Turkey, taking 
advantage of the internal struggles of the Balkanites,. 
again attacked the Balkan regions and recaptured Adria- 
nople and part of Trace, 

The 1st World War gave final blow to the already 
tottering Turkish Empire and it crumbled to pieces. 
The Turkish Sultan was thus turned out of Europe with 
•Bag and Baggage' and a curtain was laid down on the 
Eastern Quesion. 


Questions 

1. Account for the success of the Greeks in their 

struggle for independence. (B A. 1925} 

2. What was the trend of the British foreign policy 
towards the Eastern Question during the Egyptian 
phase ? 

3. What were the causes of the Crimean War ? Why 

did the British soldiers suffer at the beginning of this 
war ? (B.A* 1952} 
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4. Is it correct to say that the Crimean War was 
a “history of blunders” ? 

5. What do you understand by the term’ Eastern 

Question ? What settlement of the question was arrived 
at by the Treaty of Paris ? (B.A, 1915) 

6. Argue the cases for and against the policy of the 

Crimean War (a) as it appeared to contemporaries, (6) as 
it appears in the light of history, (M.A. J923) 

7. Consider how far Disraeli was justified in claiming 
to have brought back “Peace with Honour” from Berlin. 

8. “At Berlin, we staked the wrong horse." (Lord 
Salisbury) Elaborate the statement. 

9. The Treaty of Berlin of 1878 was a compromise 
and like all compromises, was pregnant with future 
troubles. 

10. “Within the conference of Berlin were sown the 
eeds of the first World War.” Justify the statement. 

11. Trace the history of the Balkan States from 1878- 
to the peace of Bucharest. 

12. The near and Far Eastern policy of England has 
been directed towards combating Russia's design.” 
Comment. 



CHAPTER XV 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 

Thundering and bursting 
In torrents, in waves * 

Carolling and shouting 
Over tombs, amid graves. 

See ! on the cumbered plain 
Clearing a stage 
Scattering the past about 
Comes the New Age. 

Thus sang Mathew Arnold about the new values 
which were brought into being by the socio-economic 
convulsions of the later half of the eighteenth and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth centuries. A series of 
far-reaching changes in economic relationships of the 
various factors of production revolutionised the political, 
social and productive patterns of England in particular, 
Europe in general and Asia as a corollary. The present 
is the child of the past. The new theories of Nuclear- 
fission and the nuclear fusion are, but a stage in the 
irresistable and irrevocable march of the industrial road- 
roller. 

It is said that, Arnold Toynbee first coined the 
term ‘Industrial Revolution' in the year 1884. But the 
French writer, Blanqui had used the term as early as 
1837. Later this term was popularised by Jevons, 
Engels, and Karl Marx. 


20d 
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George W. Southgate has discussed in his English 
Economic History, the implications of ^revolution". “The 
word 'revolution' implies a fundamental change ; a poli- 
tical revolution is a complete change of government, a 
diplomatic revolution is an entire rearrangement of inter- 
national alliances, an agrarian revolution is a change in 
the technique and organisation of agriculture, a social 
revolution is a change in the relative importance ol certain 
social classes. Similarly,* th"e Industrial Revolution was 
a change in industrial method; fiom handwork to work 
done by machines diiven by power, and in industrial 
organisation, from work at home to work in factories". 


Some writers have questioned the appropriateness of 
the use of the word 'revolution*. A revolution is often 
sudden and violent. “The French Revolution of 1789 
led to the overthrow of the established monarchy and 
the rise of the republic.” Similarly in Russia in 1917 
the old economic order gave place to the new after a 
trident struggle*'.^ The change to which we call 'Indus- 
trial Revolution* is spread over a period of about one 
century, i.e. 1750 — 1^0, and even continued and contin- 
ues later. It is, therefore, held by some authors that 
•industrial Evolution’ would better suit in place of 
Industrial Revolution. Birnie has very rightly pointed 
out that “the changes which it describes were so far- 
reaching and profound, so tragic in their combination of 
material prpgress and social suffering, that they may 
well be described as revolutionary. To call them such^ 
at any rate, helps to remind us that the rapidity' 
of economic change during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was greater than in anv previous age, 
;^nd that the price exacted in the shape of social 
suffering was more than unusually heavy". «*If the 
state of British industry in 1850 be contrasted with 


1. Modern Economic Development of Great Powers by D. S. 
Savkar p. 1. ^ 
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~ ^riculture, while only 5% drew their subsistance from 
industrial professions. Even agriculture was in the most 
wretched state because of the primitive techniques employed 
in it. The disadvantages of the open-field system, absence 
^ of fencing, the two-field and three-field systems etc. etc. 
have already been discussed in another chapter.® 

Industry in the middle ages was restricted. The 
modern manufacturing industries, such as cotton, wool, 
steel hardware, pottery, and -,glass were non-existent in 
that era, or at the most can be said to have only in- 
■ significant traces. The agricultural population indulged in 
small scale industrial works in their spare times, and 
thus got a subsidiary employment for supplementing their 
scanty incomes. The Roman Catholic church opposed 
usury and thus acted as a brake on the savings, which 
’ can jcome only by some inducements. Industry in towns 
' was greatly hampered by the restrictions of the guilds. 

' The cottage textile system under which all the members 
• of a family— men, women and children— ‘Were engaged in 
all the process of production — carding, spinning and 
weaving — had many drawbacks. The work was done 
irregularly and clothiers — merchant travellers dwelling in 
towns— suffered great losses. The production under the 
system was not sufficient to cope with the national and 
the newly expanding international demand. Not much 
oi capital was required under the system. The question 
-of division of labour did not arise in a family 
economy. 


The form of motive-power was very crude. Machines 
were driven by water-power, which was inadequate and 
not dependable. Sometimes there would be overflow of 
water and at other times scarcity of it will be ex- 
,,perienced. In cold weather, the water would freeze 
and render the industrial operation helpless to be carried 


5. See under Agrarian Revolution. 
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on. According to H. G. Wells "'The power of the Old 
World was human power ; everything depended ulti- 
mately upon the driving power of human muscle, the 
muscle of ignorant and subjugated men. A little animal 
muscle, sujDplied by draft oxen, horse traction, and the 
like, contributed. Where a weight had to be lifted, men 
lifted it ; where a rock had to be quarried, men chipped 
it out ; where a field had to be ploughed, men and 
oxen ploughed it.''^ Steam-^ower provided a good alter- 
native as the degree of motive force could be controlled 
in it. With its advent factories began to sprout out in 
the areas where coal vras found. 


Gregory King has estimated the national income of 
England round the year 1700, according to its distri- 
bution among the various classes of society, as prevalent 
ut that time. He has put the social -stratification of the 
time into four. First includes peers, knights and others 
in upper class. The second and the third can be com- 
pared to the middle class of the post — Industrial 
Revolution era. The fourth constitutes of the menial 
labourers, cottagers and paupers. The distribution of 
national income was as follows : 



England ( 1696 ) 


Class of people 

Percentage of 
population 

Percentage of 
income 

I 

1 

14 

II 

5 

17 

III 

32 

47' 

IV 

62 

22 

The means of transport were merely 

non-existent. 


6 . A Short History of the World p. 271 . 
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we look them from the point of view of our own age, 
when the world seems to have contracted itself because 
large distances on land and water can now be coveied 
in no time by land, sea, and air agencies. It was the 
age of “bullock-cart”. 

Thus economics in its applied sense, was outmoded. 
It had outlived its utility. A great jerk was required — 
rather a rally of jerks was required — to put everything 
according to its requirements. 


In theorj' also the development lagged behind. Mer- 
cantilist-doctrines still held great sway over the policies 
of the European countries. The views of the mercanti- 
lists emerged in a crude form about the end of the 
fourteenth century, and continued with modifications and 
refinements, until the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Europe had changed mightily as a result of 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, the invention of print- 
ing, and above all the discovery of America. In the 
politiced arena, medieval tyranny of the barons with 
shaking kings gave way to the reality of a strong and 
centralised state with an effective government. Machi- 
avelli advocated in his ‘The Prince', the establishment of 
strong kings. The strength of the king — "the defender 
of the safety and welfare of the country,” — according 
to the Mercantilists, depended upon standing army, which 
in turn required money— in the form of precious metals 
— to support it. The pursuit of wealth was now noble 
profession and was “pleasing to God.” How is the 
country to obtain bullion ? If it has mines, well and 
good. Tn this case the country’s task is merely to 
prevent the silver and gold from flowing to other 
countries ; and if need be by “sanguinary laws”, as 
Adam Smith called them. If a countiy has no mines, the 
bullion ,, can only be obtained as a result of trade. A 
favourable balance of trade must he brought about. 
“Maximise exports and minimise imports” was the typical' 
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principle of the typical mercantilist. Consequently the 
country must be a “hive of industry'* but its aim should 
be the needs of other countries. There must be no waste. 
The nations life should be rationalised. Agriculture as a 
corollary was the least important profession whereas the 
most important was trade. Thomas Mun, in England 
wrote his book “England's Treasures by Foreign Trade'^ 
or “The Balance of our Foreign Trade is the rule of coy 
Treasure " “Chop off allv imports" was his motto. “U 
was considered to be the dhty of the state to regulate 
trade, and the state aimed at protecting English industries 
by bounties and regulations (e.f., Cromwell's Navigation 
Laws of 1651), and at ensuring a surplus of exports ovei: 
imports, the difference being paid in cash."^ 

^ The mercantilist doctrines were based on false assum- 
ptions. The later schools of political economy — Physiocrats 
and Adam Smith — criticised the mercantilists downright. 
Ph\ siocrats put more stress on agricultuie, because in 
agriculture alone was there an element of “net p^oduit'^ 
Manufacturer, according to them was a hireling of an 
agriculturist because he did not produce anything but 
simply converted the forms of the raw-materials. Adam 
Smith also had the stamp of the Physiocrats over his 
writings and he advocated free-trade. 

With this much of background, it is now possible to 
enumerate in brief, the various inventions which changed 
the socio-economico-poUtico-historical face of the earth : 

In 1733 John Kay gave a start to “The Industrial 
]Re volution" with the invention of a flying shuttle by 
which the weavers were enabled to weave broader 
cloth and with a better speed. The out-moded handlooths 
were replaced by power-looms, worked by water. Later, 
with the invention of steam power, water-power was also 
displaced for the use in looms. 


7, Notes on British Histery Pt. HI by Edwards p. 627. 
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In 1767 Hargreaves felt the increasing demand of yam, 
which arose out of the new-power-looms. The old-fashioned 
spindles could not cope with the demand. Hargreaves, there^ 
fore invented a spinning .machine which he christianed 
as "Spinning Jenny”. 

In 1769, Richard Arkwright, a barber of Bolton felt 
that the Yarn produced by th^ spinning Jenny was very soft 
and could not form a wrap. To overcome this difficulty, he 
invented the water frame which was spun by means of rollers. 
That spun a hard and firm yam that could form a wrap and 
for the first time England began to manufacture pure 
cotton goods. 


Crompton felt that there was no arrangement for 
spinning finer yam, so he invented in 1779 a new 
machine named it after his own name as "Crompton's 
Mule." That machine combined in itself both the ad- 
vantages of "Spinning Jenny” and Arkwright's "water-frame” 
and with the help of that machine, he started the 
manufacture of muslin in England. 

These inventions replaced hand looms by power-looms 
invented by Cartwright. These inventions cheapened the 
manufacture of goods and thus encouraged the English 
people to lay the foundation of the big cotton industry in 
England. 

Formerly coal was used only for domestic fires. Now 
onwards, it took the place of char-coal in the iron 
Industry. Due to the scarcity of forests, char-coal as a 
fuel was very dear. It increased the cost of production 
of iron and hampered the iron industry. In order to 
, overcome this difficulty. Derby in 1709 discovered 
coke, a product from the coal, that could be used in 
several processes of iron industry. The invention of 
coke, which was far cheaper than char-coal, lowered the 
cost of production of iron to a remarkable degree and 
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the iron industry very much developed. It may be 
noted that the first iron bridge was constructed in the 
year 1777 and in 1790 first iron vessel was made. Iron 
was used^ for its main pillars. "By enabling pit coal to 
be substituted for char-coal as the fuel of the furnace 
they added at a stroke the extraordinary mineral resources 
of British coal-fields to the productive wealth of the nation, 
and called into existence a new, if a black, world in South 
Wales, the Midlands and Northern Counties of England, 
and Southern basin of the Clyde. Coal mining, iron and 
steel, no less than textiles, became the reinforced cement 
that bonded into a cohesive structure the new industrial 
empire of Great Britain. 

In the beginning of the 18th century animals like 
the pony and the carts w^ere the only means of trans- 
port. The roads were always muddy and occasionally 
flooded. In winter traffic was practically impossible, 
ordinary travelling was very much slow and costly. In 
those days rivers were also used as a means of trans- 
port, but the rapid growth of trade and manufacture, 
expansion of agriculture, the transportation of coal from 
the mines, raw materials from the ports to the country- 
side, and manufactured goods from ports to the distant 
markets necessitated the invention of improved means of 
transport. Mere rivers could not meet the growing need 
of commerce and industries. The production of goods 
on a large scale was of no use as it remained in the 
factory go-downs to rot there. It could not bear the 
cost of carriage. To overcome these difficulties men like 
Blind Jack of knaresborough, an uneducated but practical 
genius, were pioneers ; but the application of engineering 
science as distinct from a felicitous empiricism came 
much later with Telford, Macadam, and their school. 
Duke of Bridgewater, who owned a large number of 
mines in Worsley and who had to send his coal from 
his mines to different parts of the country, engaged 


8. England Under the Hanoverians by C. Grant Robertson P. 333 
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Jam^s Brindley, a clever engineer. In 1761, he cons- 
tructed the first canal between Worsley and Manchester 
and Liverpool. The cost of transport of coal was very 
much lowered and there was speedy movement of stocks 
of coal from one place to another. Being encouraged 
by the success of Bridgewater, many canal companies 
came into being all over England and constructed many 
canals. - 


Then came the age of Road Construction. Telford 
and Macadam, two pioneers, invented a new method of 
making roads. This invention of making roads changed 
the form of travelling conditions in as much as the 
same distance could be covered in a very little time as 
compared with those of muddy and often flooded roads. 
From 1802 to 1820 Telford constructed 920 miles of good 
roads with 1200 bridges. 


‘Tt will be noticed too that in this wonderful epoch 
Great Britain owed little to foreign help. The most 
striking results are the products of British brains' and 
•energies : and in the long list the place of honour belon^^s 
to James Watt, one if the finest and most fertSe 
scientific minds that our (England) country has produc- 
ed''.* The invention by which he transformed the at- 
mospheric machine of Newcomen and others into a steani 
engine was theoretically comph-ted in 1765. But the dis- 
covery was turned to practical use very late, i. e. after 
his partnership with Mathew Boulton. ‘'The alliance of 
a genius in mechanics with a genius in business inaugu- 
rated the age of steam Consequently, the steam power 
rapidly applied to, and finally conquered, the indus- 
trial world. Steam pumps and hammers were followed by 
steam mills for sawing, sugar, flour, silk, cottoq and wool. 


9. Ibid, p. 334. 

10. Ibid. 
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In 1814 Stephenson invented locomotive enpnes to nso 
steam to pull wagons on wooden or iron rails. In 18^ 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened for 
passengers. 

The development of Industrial Revolution has been 
summed up in six stages Mr. Knowles : — 

(a) Development of Engineering : Engineers were 
required to make and repaire engines, to make machinery for 
the textiles, to make machinery for lifting coal out of 
the pit, to make machine-tools and locomotives. The 
only engineers before the middle of the 18th century 
were men who repaired the mechanism of the flour ^ mills 
and the iron workers who were blacksmiths. Engineers- 
now had to learn while earning. 


(6) Revolution in iron making preceded the machinery. 
The iron-works in both England and France before 1780’ 
were scattered all over the country, near woods to get 
char-coal for smelting and near water for power and 
transport of bulky awkward articles like iron and steel. 
Flow onwards iron founderers were able to concentrate 
and develop on a large scale because there existed a 
large demand of iron owing to war and the existence of 
steam engine enabled them to free themselves from the 
limitations of waterpower. 


(c) The application of mechanical devices in 
spinning and weaving, moved by water or steam-power 
to the textiles including cotton, wool, flex and silk. 

(d) Creation of great chemical industries : The 

bleaching, dyeing, finishing or printing processes had dl 
to be accelerated or transformed to keep pace with the 
output of the piece goods and this meant the creation 
of the great chemical industries. 
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{e) Great development of coal-mining : Engineering, 
iron-founding, textile machinery and industrial chemistry 
all hinged ultimately on coal. Coal was needed to refine 
the iron into the form in which it was required by the 
engineers ; it was needed for the new motive-power — 
steam. Coal in such large quantities had been impossible 
to obtain without a steam engine, devised by engineers, 
which pumped water out of" the mines. 


(/) Last but not least was the development in the 
means of communications* Communications facilitated 
the movement of food to feed the population gathered 
round the coal and iron industrial areas. It enabled the 
transference of vast quantity of ores, fuel and raw 
materials, cotton, wool, oils, fibres, timber and chemicals 
required to feed the factories. It was also instrumental 
in distributing the vast bulk of the manufactured articles. 
Due to the expansion of the markets, law of increasing 
returns could be utilised to produce more at reducing 
costs. 


''Each of the inventions" says Knowles, depended in 
turn on the others and the reason for their spread in the 
nineteenth century lies in the fact that they all reached 
point in the eighteenth century, where they could be 
utilised together so that they reacted on and stimulated 
each other. 


Now the question that poses itself is as to 'why did 
the Industrial Revolution first come in England* ? There 
are multifarious political, social, theological, commercial, 

geographical and economic reasons for it British 

political and financial stability were the two biggest 
factors. The Revolution Settlement followed by the Glorious 
Revolution decided once for all the sovereign body in the 
country was not to be the King but King-in-Parliament. 
The later Jacobite risings merely died their unraourned 
deaths. The wars of the time, in which England was also 
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involved, were fought on the continent, or on the sea, or 
in Asia or in America. Due to this political security people 
did not hesitate to sink their money in the fixed form, which 
is necessary for large-scale enterprises. "‘The understood 
capital ; they understood large scale production ; and they 
knew that they would reap where they had sown" Fiance 
and not England, would have headed the flag-past ot 
industrial revolution in textile industry if French Revo- 
lution had not put back her* clock by a period of at 
least one generation. 

The disappearance of serfdom in England earlier than 
in any other European country brought freedom to the 
populace to move out to the newly emerging industrial 
towns. In France, for example, there was a “class-out* 
of-bounds professions" so that agriculturists had to cling 
to the agriculture, come what may. 

Capital commanded a great importance in England* 
Trading companies of England brought huge profits to 
their country. Mercantilists advocated the investment of 
this money in manufacturing industries. “Capital was 
accumulated, also, as the result of abstinence and frugality 
practised from religious motives. In this connection the 
influence of Puritanism in the seventeenth century, and 
of Methodism in the eighteenth, was appreciable. Indul- 
gence in worldly pleasures was frowned upon, but success 
in business was regarded as the normal consequence of 
a devout way of living. “Heaven is not dumping-ground 
for the failures of earth^^/' This accumulated capital wras 
available for investment in the industry. 

Capital would not have been well-utilised but for a sonnd 
financial and banking system of the country. Financial brains, 
like that of Walpole, have earned the gratitute of the 
posterity in England for their sound financial policies. 


11. Southgate p. 130. 
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France, with her larger exports and impoi^ts had sufficient 
‘Capital, bat the absence of banking institutions was res- 
ponsible for keeping apart the two Sets — of capital holders 
and the investors. 

Nature had perhaps cast England specially in the 
■mould for being an iniustriai country. The natural ad- 
vantages enjoyed by her on account of her geographical 
position and the existence of iron and coal ores remain 
unsurpassed till now. Its position on the '"outskirts of 
Europe at the head of the Atlantic and commanding the 
^approach to Northern Eurupa/*^*2 gave her the unrivalled 
opportunity for selling in foreign markets. Lack of coal 
was a serious handicap for France, whereas in England 
the "‘vast supplies of coal and iron, in close proximity to 
'each other and to the coast, were vital to industrial 
development.*’^^ Her climate was invigorating, her seas 
narigable, and her coast offered excellent harbours. 

^ French Revolution had much to do with the industrial 
decline of France. France had earlier a great industrial tradi- 
tion, an industrious and numerous population, large markets at 
home and abroad, great reputation for their productivity and 
a mature inventive genms. France no doubt lost impor- 
tant colonies to England but, her colonial trade in 1787 
was still higher than that of England. But for the 
French Revolution American trade with France would have 
developed enormously as America was, at that time, at 
daggers drawn with England. “As a result of the French 
Revolution, war broke out between Great Britain and 
France in 1793 ; the English cut oS th*^ French over- 
seas trade and this readjustment of commercial relations 
could not take place. The Revolution put France back 
by about forty years and by the time she came 


12. Knowles. 

13* Southgate P. I3I. 
14. Knowles. 
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had come ^ to power only a year ago, finding the position 
critical, withdrew the reform bill and dissolved the Parlia- 
ment with a view to fighting the elections, making the 
issue of reform of the Parliament as their basic programme. 
The reform movement was so strong that the slogans 
of 'The bill, the whole bill and nothing but the bilP 
could be heard in all parts of the country and the 
eagerness for the reforms cou^ be well imagined from the 
fact that the Whigs fought elections on the basis of 
reform bill and returned to fhe Parliament with an over- 
whelming majority. 


The bill was again introduced in the House of Commons 
by Lord Grey after slight modifications. It was passed 
by the House of Commons. It v/as then sent to the 
House of Lords but was rejected as the members there 
were strongly opposed to the bill because it was they 
who had to suffer great losses in the case of the bill 
becoming an act. At the rejection of the bill in the 
House of Lords, riots broke out in different parts of 
England. Macaulay at this time in his famous speech in 
the parliament declared "The Public enthusiasm is 
undiminished. Old Sarum has grown no bigger. Manchester 

has grown no smaller I know only two w^ays in which 

societies can be governed — by public opinion or by 
■sword. A Goverhment having at its command the armies, 
the fleets, the revenues of Great Britain might possibly 

hold Ireland by the sivord ; ..but to govern Great 

Britain by the sword, so wild a thought has never occurred 

to any public man of any party In old times, 

whe^ „ were driven to revolt by oppression, 
when a hundred'^ xmiusand insurgents appeared in arms on 
Black Heath, \he King rode up to them and exclaimed, 
will be your leader,'^ and atonce the infuriated multitude 
laid down their arms and dispersed at his command. 
Herein let us imitate him. Let us say to our countrymen,, 
‘We are your leaders. Our lawful power shall be firmly 
exerted to the utmost in your cause ; and our lawful 
power is such that it must finally prevail.^' 
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Lord Grey resigned on the rejection of the bill and 
William IV invited Duke of Wellington to form ministry. 
Welligton, who, a few years ago, was the most popular 
man of the country, to-day was not in a position to 
command a majority of vote in the House of Commons 
and thus failed to form a ministry. The ^king again 
called upon Grey but the latter refused and was ready only 
when the king promised that in case of House of Lords^ 
opposition to the bill the king would create new peers 
to out-vote the members of ^opposition to the bill. The 
bill was thus again passed in the House of Commons and 
was sent to House of Lords. Duke of Wellington was 
thinking of opposing the bill. But the matter of creating 
50 peers was brought to his knowledge. This brought 
him to senses and on the day of discussion of the bill 
he together with his followers abstained from voting and 
the bill was thus passed and became an act. 


Its main clauses were : — 

All those constituencies where the number of the 
voters was less than two thousand were deprived of their 
right of sending a member to the House of Commons. 


All those constituencies where the number of voters^ 
ranged from two thousand to four thousand were allowed 
to send only one member in the House of Commons and 
those constituencies where the number of voters was 
above four thousand were allowed to elect two representatives 
for the House of Commons. 


As for the qualifications of the voters all those copy* 
holders who were holding a land worth of 10 £ a year 
or 50£ a year by lease in the counties were allowed to 
vote for the parliament, while in the boroughs all those 
house-holders who were paying an annual rent of 10£ 
were permitted to vote for the Parliament. 
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One hundred and forty three seats fell vacant as a 
result of this new system of representation. They were 
divided among the big cities, counties and newly populated 
localities of the North. Eight and five more seats were 
given to Scotland and Ireland respectively. People living 
in towns and cities hlso got some concessions. 


By the Reform Act of 1832, the powers which were, 
previously in the hands of »the Aristocratic classes now 
shifted to the middle classes. There were still many 
restrictions on the system of voting and several qualifications 
were still necessary for a voter, but it was surely a step 
towards democracy as half a million Englishmen had been 
given the right of voting as a result of the’ Reform Act 
of 1832. The poor wage — earners, who day and night 
agitated for this Reform Act, were not allowed to express 
their opinions. This reformed Parliament was unable to 
redress their grievances. They showed their resentment 
and discontent in the form of Chartist Movement and 
Corn Law Leagues. The Reform Act was in fact a compromise 
between the Aristocratic class and Common massess. 
It was as has been nicely summarised by a certain English 
Author a compromise between Aristocracy and Democracy. 


Reform Act of 1S67. 

The discontentment which prevailed in England as a 
result of the long Revolutionary Wars, had been responsible 
for the Reform Act of 1832. The Act had not in reality 
been a remedial measure for the poor wage-earners who 
agitated for representation in the Parliament for bringing 
forth their grievances against their employers who exploited 
them. It was more in the nature of “a compromise between 
Aristocracy and Democracy.” The power went out of the 
hands of the Aristocratic class and it came to the middle 
class. 
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The . poor factory workers and the peasants remained 
in the old state of affairs. The Industrial Revolution had 
converted them from independent artisans into mere wage- 
earners and they were now wholly dependent on their 
employers. The employers never cared for their betterment. 
The peasants similarly were in a wretched^ condition. 
There was a lot of competition in the market. It 
resulted in a mass unemployment and thus the lowering 
of wages to a great extent.,^ A desire for more gains 
rose in the minds of rich landlords of the South who 
saw their class- men — the factory owners-earning a huge 
profit. They would have more gains only if the price of 
the corn had gone very high. So they asked the Government 
to increase the price of the corn. They threatened that 
if the price ^ was not raised they would also convert their 
lands into factory areas. 


» England as a result of the Industrial Revolution had 
already got a change in its nickname from *a granary of 
the North' to a 'workshop'. It was now partly depending 
on the other countries for its corn. The conversion of the 
rest of the lands into factory areas would completely lead 
to dependence of England on the foreign corn which was 
too risky in the days of war. The Government thus in 
order to satisfy the land-owning class, had imposed duties 
on the imported corn. The measure was known as 'Corn laws.' 
This satisfaction of the land owning class had further 
increased the troubles of the poor wage-earners and the 
peasants. There were agitations in every part of the 
country but these brought no reliefs 

The middle class men, which came in power in 1832 as a 
result of the agitation of the lower class people, were now 
placed in a very awkward position. They did not know 
bow to face the situation. The opposition of the repre- 
sentatives of the Aristocratic class in the Parliament 
compelled them not to entertain any of those demands 
of the demonstrators. Many a time, the movement for 
the removal of the com laws proved irresistable. Chartist 
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Movement kept the Government in a very uneasy position 
for a petty long time. These agitations had brought 
forth the glaring defects of the representation system and 
no body could deny the fact that the English Parlia- 
ment was not the true representation of the English 
people. These agitations could not deter. Lord Palmerston, 
one of the most popular men of the time, from his 
idealogy and he did not believe in terms of the people. 
Although a great revolutionary abroad, yet he remained 
conservative at home. Reforrrf Act of 1832, according to 
him was just according to the needs. Any further 
reform would be in advance of its times. The removal 
of the corn laws during the ministry of Sir Robert Peel 
gave a relief to the chai lists for a while. 

Lord Palmerston, the greatest opponent to the 
reforms, died in 1865. With his death there was 
sounded the death-knell of the middle class supremacy 
which it was enjoying in spite of the fact that it, was 
not the true voice of the hour. The Whigs under ihe 
guidance of Lord Russell and a j^oung leader Gladstone 
fprmed their Government. In order to meet the need of 
the time they introduced a bill for the reform o,f the 
Parliament, The bill was introduced in a hot haste so it 
met its end before its time. It was to bring down the 
qualification of a voter in a borough from £10 house-holder 
to £7 house-holder. Within the countv the qualification for 
a voter was to be reduced from £50 to £14. 

The bill was not liked by any of the two parties. 
The Conservatives, as was but natural, were to oppose any 
measure brought in by the Whigs especially on the question 
of some concessions to the voteis for the Parliament. The 
Whigs opposed it because it bad nothing revolutionary. After 
such a long protracted struggle. The 5 J’ were not going to be 
satisfied with such a moderate type of reforms. Thus it 
was opposed by one group for its leaning to a more demoi- 
craticised Parliament and by the other because th^ 
found no true concessions in its clauses. Russell who. 
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bad a long record ot an upholder of reforms within the* 
‘Country, thus resigned, making a seat for the Conservatives 
to succeed him to power. 


The Conservatives were actually not in a ^majority in 
the House of Commons. It was division within the 
Whig rank which had given them a chance to form a 
'Government, Derby Disraeli coalition thus came into 
power. It took up the qu'^stion of the reform of the 
Parliament — the pressing need of the time. The opposition of 
Lord Palmerston had been responsible for making the 
giant of Reform to go in a very deep sleep. The intro- 
duction and then rejection of a bill for the reforms 
awoke the volcano which had been in sleep. The whole 
of the country was ablaze. Since the beginning of the 
Revolutionary war England had never seen so much agi- 
tation for the reforms. Many prominent leaders were 
backing the movement. It was under these circumstances 
that Disraeli introduced a bill for reform of the Parlia- 
ment. He simply introduced a topic. The decision con- 
cerning the concessions he left for the House of Commons. 
Many heated debates followed. Disraeli created such 
an atmosphere that the bill became a question of all the 
parties. In the meanwhile there broke out riots within 
the country which still more hastened the final decision 
over the question, Disraeli was to please? his party as 
well as the opposition which was in reality not in a 
minority. He, on the one hand by his series of resolu- 
tions, stressed upon the need of giving more concessions 
to the labouring class and by his policy of checks and 
measures he withdrew them on the other hand. His 
policy was not to allow any class to gain a decided supreme 
position in the House of Commons. The Liberals saw 
through the clauses the cunningness of Disraeli and they 
'Criticised his policy. His reform bill was similarly not 
•appreciated by the Conservatives who found within his 
move a step towards democracy. Disraeli, however, was 
not going to give way to despair and to abandoning the 
scheme. He now came forward with a still larger scheme. 
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Some of the members of his Cabinet, no doubt, left 
him at this change of policy but he felt a great relief 
as he was now in a position to act more independently 
than before. 

He declared that his policy was to lower the franchise 
in boroughs as well as counties and thus to see the 
Parliament to be a more represented body. The following 
were the concessions ; — 

1. Every house- holder what-so-ever was given the 

Tight of vote but on the condition of his having resided at the 
place at least for two years. 

2. In the counties all the £15 house-holders were to- 
be given the right of the vote. 

3. All those boroughs, where the population was ten 
thousand or less than it, were disfranchised. 

4. As the above two concessions were to shift the 

power to the working class, Disraeli brought in some 

Teactionary measures as well. Those clearly show that 
he was not at all sincere to the working class. By 

^Fancy Franchises system the university degree — holders 
-clergymen and some other people were given a special 
right to vote. It was proposed that the person who has. 
the double qualifications, f 5., who is a house-holder as well 
as a university degree-holder, may be given the double 
right of voting. It was a very clever policy of Disraeli. 
The working class in spite of the fact that they got 
the right of vote was to remain in minority under the 
new policy, Gladstone, who at a time had been outvoted 
■over a similar and, indeed, a frank bill free of all these 
complications, denounced the bill as -'full of mischief** and 
declared that the right of double vote to a class would 
lead to a struggle within the country. He warned the 
.party in power that such discriminations and differences bet- 
ween man and man in the later stages would lead ta- 
a depiessed class revolution. 
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As mentioned before Disraeli did not Command a majority 
in the House of Commons. He thus could not face any 
opposition and in order to see his bill an act he was 
ready to make every amendment within the original 
document. There were thus brought ^ so many changes 
that the bill now seemed to be nothing but something 
lijce a dictation of Gladstone. 

The following were the main clauses of the Act of 
1867. 


1, All the House-holders having resided at least for 
a year in the house were given the right of vote. Even 
the right of vote was extended to the .people who paid 
a rent of £10 a year. 

2. £12 house-holders of the counties got the right 
of a voter. The English tenant farmers community thus 
as a whole got the right of voting. 

The counties were given 25 more seats and there was 
the addition of about 75,o00 voters in the list of the 
electorate after this concession. 

As for the importance of the Act we can say that 
it partly completed the work of the Act of 1832. In the Act of 
1832 there had been a compromise between Aristocracy 
and Democracy and the power had been shifted to the 
middle class men. Now there was noticed further change! 
The power came down a step further and the place of 
the middle class was taken by the working class. The 
house-hold ^ suffrage was a great step towards Democracy. 
The agitations of the working class had at last produc- 
ed its results. 

Members of Liberal party were taken aback at this 
revolutionary move of Disraeli— that Disraeli, who a year 
agb had successfully^ opposed a very moderate move of 
■Gladstone for the reforms. Disraeli y^as criticised by many 
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as a ‘betrayer of his party’ lika Sir Robert Peel. They 
reposed their confidence in hint but he betrayed them. 
But one thing note worthy within the move was its 
successful introduction and passing through both the 
Houses. Whereas Peel over Corn Law brought a complete 
dead-lock inr his party and led to its scattering into 
small fragments, Disraeli even after a betrayal kept it in 
tact and made it still stronger. The move of Disraeli 
was quite unexpected for many. While the Liberals them- 
selves could not get passed h far moderate measure fronat 
the House. He got it passed successfully although Derby, 
the then Prime Minister, went on giving the move the 
name of "a leap in the dark”. 


Reform Act of 1884 

The Reform Act of 1867 by its famous 'household 
suffrage’ gave to every workman within the borough the 
right to vote for the Parliament. Such type of right, 
however, remained restricted to the boroughs. The agri- 
cultural labourers of the counties had to go without such 
privilege upto 1884 when Gladstone extended similar con- 
cessions which were previously given to the boroughs only, 
to the counties as well. Gladstone during his election 
campaign in the counties was approached by the poor 
agriculturists for the right of vote. They, indeed, had 
a very poor lot. They were to remain poor although 
there might be prosperity and peace in the country, as 
they were concerned merely with their wages which were 
very low. He gave them word that if he came in power 
he would definitely remove the disabilities of those agri- 
culturists. He came out successful , in the elections an4 
now introduced in 1884 a bill in the Parliament for con- 
cessions to the counties similar to those of the boroughs. 
The bill was passed by a majority of vote in the House 
of Commons but the House of Lords showed some re- 
luctance in its approval. In the House of Lords the 
majority of the Members were of the Conservative party. 
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They soon got an excuse to reject it* They declared that 
so long there was no redistributions of the seats, they 
would not approve it. Gladstone, a very reasonable man, 
appreciated their point of view and intimated the Lords 
that as it was not within his policy to introduce two bills 
at a time, he would be very shortly afterwards introduc- 
ing the second bill as well. The House of Lords got their 
excuse and informed the Prime Minister that the Bill could 
only be approved if it was sent with the bill of the re- 
distribution of seats at the^ same time, This estranged 
the relations ; and the question by both the Houses was 
taken quite in a different colour. The Prime Minister 
when once informed the House of Commons about the 
attitude of the Lords there were uproars in the Parliament. 
The country-wide cry questioning the necessity and power 
of the House of Lords could be heard. At this critical 
stage the Queen interfered. As a result of her mediation 
the approval of the Bill was agreed upon by the House 
of Lords. The Prime Minister made a solemn assurance 
that he would immediately after the approval introduce 
the bill for the redistribution of seats proportionately. 
The following were the provisions of the Reform Act 
of 1884:— 


1. All the house-holders in the counties were given 
the privilege of vote. The right of vote was further ex- 
tended to those people who were paying an annual rent 
of £10. The right of vote was given even to some other 
persons who did not come under the above two categories 
but were otherwise qualified for the right. 


2. By the provisions of the Re-distribution Act of 1885, 
it was agreed' upon that all those boropghs where the popu- 
lation was less than 15,000 may be deprived of the right 
of sending a member to the House of Commons. Boroughs 
with less than the population of 50,000 but with more 
than 15,000 could send one representative to the House of 
Commons. The raising of the population led to the 
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establishment of single-member constituency in the whole 
of the country. 

The Act of 1884 was another great step towards demo- 
cracy. It brought the working men and agricultural 
labourers on the same level and thus brought an end to 
the agitation which was being carried on by the agricul- 
tural labourers against the distinction made by the Reform 
Act of 18(57. The lot of the poor agricultural labourer was 
very hard. He was completely at the mercy of his Lord. 
He had no voice in the Parliament. The Act of 1884 
acquainted him with the Parliament where he could now 
propound his grievances against his Lord. There was an 
increase of about two million voters in the list of electo- 
rate as a result of this Act. The Parliament now became 
a true representative body. Now all the classes had the 
right to vote for the Parliament. 


Reform Act of 1911 

The rejection of the Budget by the House of Lords 
led to a great uproar in the House of Commons. There 
was a cry from every corner of the House of Commons 
which questioned the position of the Lords, Similar 
position was created in the Parliament when the majority 
of Lords led by Duke of Wellington had rejected the 
first reform bill. The intervention of the King, however, had 
smoothened the matter and when the party of the Duke 
remained absent in the next discussion there was an end 
of the rivalry between the two Houses. 


There was an other similar type of experience in 1884 
when the Lords refused to pass the Reform Bill of 1884 
until and unless there was not brought inside by side 
the Re-distribution Bill. Queen Victoria at that time 
saved the situation. 
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When in 1909 the Lords again * followed their past 
dangerous and provoking policy the Liberal Ministry of 
Asquith was not going to let them escape without some 
punishment. There was a move, from every quarter 
to deprive the House of Lords of its powers which 
it always misused Some of the extremists went 
up even to the extent of saying that it should once for 
ail be abolished. The House of Commons, however, took 
a considerate step and passed a resolution by which the 
House of Lords in future cnuld not reject the bill sent 
by the Lower House. The Lords were not to pass it 
under any circumstances peacefully as it was a bill directly 
affecting their own position; They thus delayed its approvaL 
This again led to a great excitement in the House of 
Commons which now approached the King and asked 
him to create new Peers to out-vote the members of the 
House of Lords over the bill in question. When the 
Lords found the situation worsening they gave up opposi- 
tion to the Bill. Many* of them remained absent on the 
day when it was to be re-introduced. It was approved 
and thus it became an Act called 'the Act of 191 T. 
The following were its main provisions : — 

1. The elections of the Parliament were to be held 
after every five years. There was a time when the elec- 
tions used to be held after every three years. The 
Septennial bill, by which life of the House of Commons 
was increased to seven years, had been passed during the 
Whigs period. It was passed to lessen the chances of 
the . Tories to come to power. 

2. By the second clause of the Act it was declared 
that all the money bills which got the majority of votes 
in the three consecutive meetings of the House of Commons 
were to be considered something approved and final, the 
House of Lords may give its sanction to it or not. The 
House of Lords also could not alter a money bill. It 
was, however, given the power to delay a bill for a period 
of two years from becoming an Act. It was in reality 
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to ensure the correctness and justiSability of a bill. 
During the period of its delay both the Houses could 
again re-consider their respective case and suggest some 
amendments. 

The Act’Of 1911 completed the task of the Bill of Rights, 
While the Bill of Rights had ensured the supremacy of 
the Parliament over the Crown, the Act ®f 1911 declared the 
supremacy of the representatives of commons over the 
House of Lords. The House of Lords had been a great 
eye-sore for the common people of the country owing 
to its unlimited powers. It had been a great check on 
the democratic movement within the country. The Act 
of 1911 broke its power and declared the House of Comi- 
mons as the real "Sovereign power in the State”. The 
Act. as is clear from the second clause, gave to the 
House of Commons all powers concerning the finances 
as all the Bills of money were to have their origination 
in the House of Commons. Even the Lords could not 
make alterations in them. 


Act of 1918 and 1928 

During the nineteenth century the men of all occupa- 
tions by slow stages gained the right to vote for th& 
Parliament. Similar concession was not extended to the 
yroman, as they were considered inferior to men. When 
there was brought in a motion for extending similar 
privileges to the women there was quite a good scene in 
the House. People laughed at the idea. The 20th century, 
however, brought with it a change in the attitude of 
men towards the women folk. The women came out of 
their secluded position. By their work in the 1st World Wat 
they proved beyond doubt that they were in no way 
inferior to men. They equally played an important role ; 
so after the world war the opinion of men about theok 
was changed. 
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In 1918 there was brought within the House of Com- 
mons a bill for extending the right of vote to the 
women as well. It was passed and it was given the 
name of Act of 1918. By the act all those women who 
were above the age of 30 years were given the right to 
vote for the Parliament. The women, however, resented 
the still prevailing difference between men and women. 
Because all men above the age of 21 had the similar 
■right. The Act of 1928 remqved this grievance as well 
and all those women who were above the age of 21 got 
the right to vote for the Parliament. 


By the passing of these Acts England became in the 
true sense a democratic country. There was universal 
suffrage and every grown up person now could call the 
Government his/her representative. 


Questions 

1. What defects in the system of parliamentary 
representation was the Reform Bill (1832) intended to 
remedy ? In what ways was it not a final settlement ? 

(B.A. 1952) 

2. Trace very briefly the history of Parliamentary 
Reforms in the nineteenth century. (B.A. 1951, 49, 45) 

3. Summarise the history of the extension of Parlia- 
mentary franchise in the Victorian era. 

4. "The Acts of 1867 and 1884 completed the work 
left behind by the Act of 1832”. Do you agree. 

5. Examine the effects of the successive extension of 

franchise in the nineteenth century upon the personnel of 
the House of Commons. (M.A. 1923) 



CHAPTER XVII 


OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES OF THE 
19TH CENTURY ENGLAND 


Lord Castlereagh (1812 — 22). 

Lord Castlereagh was one of the most prominent 
personalities of the nineteenth century. He overshadowed 
the first ten years of the Liverpool Ministry, from 1812 
to 1822, as a Foreign Minister. He was one of thoso 
personalities of England who saved the country at a very 
critical time. Napoleon was out to humiliate the “natioiL 
of the shopkeepers", as he called the Britishers. By his 
Continental System, he tried to close all the European 
ports to the British goods and he did achieve some 
success in his policy m the beginning. The Britishers, 
were bewildered. It was only the unshakable rock-like 
Castlereagh who still stood for his principles. 

When he catne to know of the designs of Napoleati, 
he retaliated and declared that all those nations of Europe- 
which will co-operate with Napoiean will be considered 
hosilte towards England. England will, therefore, have the- 
right to destroy their ships whenever they are seen on 
the seas. The Europeans were between the two fires. 
They could neither dare offend Napoiean nor could they- 
live without the British goods. They were now accord- 
ingly on the lookout of a secret outlet through which^ 
they might be in a position to smuggle British goods.. 
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Had Napolean been successful in his policy. England would 
have definite!}’' been ruined. Only Castlereagh's dauntless 
courage and retaliatory measures did not allow him to 
succeed and led to many complications for him. Cast- 
lereagh in fact was a dictator in Europe and his policy 
being successful, he was fully supported by all the 
’Classes. 


The abdication of Napolean in 1814 led to the re- 
-arrangement of the borders of European countries. A confer- 
ence of the European nations was held at Vienna. Castlereagh 
was one of the most important figures in this conference. 
The Congress of Vienna, however, had to stop short when 
Napolean re-appeared in France during the next year, 
Castlereagh ordered the British forces to meet the aggres- 
sion boldly. Thus was fought at Waterloo one of the 
most important battles of the nineteenth century between 
the English and the French. Napoleonic Wars once for 
all came to an end. There was now the opening of a 
new era in the history of Europe. . 

Castlereagh had proved himself a very successful foreign 
ipinister in the matters of war. In the matters of peace, 
however, he could not be very successful. The Czar of 
Russia formed a Holy Alliance with Austria and Prussia 
Tor the suppression of democratic ideas in Europe. 
But Castlereagh did not join it on principle as this was 
against the ideals of democracy which was prevalent in 
England. 


Castlereagh, who was desirous of having peace in 
Europe, formed another league with those countries, but 
•on principles of peace. He declared that the policy of 
England was to help the European nations in the settle- 
iBJent of their internal problems. While the policy of 
England was not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
•any state, she was always ready to help them for the 
settlement of their mutual disputes. 
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Austria and Russia, two great European powers, were 
at daggers drawn over some German State question and 
the Balkan question. The Austrian Chancellor, Metternic, 
wanted to enforce despotic principles over the small 
German States which were indirectly under his control, as 
the Austrian. King was the leading member of these small 
German States Republic. Being an upholder of despotic 
principles, he asked the European nations to co-optrate 
with him for the suppression' of the agitation going on 
in Germany for constitutional liberty. Castiereagh opposed 
him and thus did not allow the European powers to 
make a joint attack on the aggrieved nationalities of 
Central Europe. 


The people of France were not allowed to send any 
representative to the Congress of the European Nations 
because of their revolutionary tendency. Later on the 
French people, by a peace of three years from 1815 to 
I8l8, proved that they were also equally desirous of peace. 
Thus, in the Conference of AIX LA CHAPELLE it was 
decided that the French should also be given their old 
position in the political affairs of Europe. With the join- 
ing in of the French, the League of Peace formed by 
Castiereagh, became a league of five nations. 


In the meantime, there sprang tip many problems in 
Europe. The Austrians in Itlay were facing hostile Italians 
Avho wanted to attain independence from the Austrians, The 
Spanish Government was also constantly afraid of the 
democratic rising within the country. There was another 
Isnotty question raising its head in the Eastern Eutope 
Which perplexed the brains of the European politicians 
-of the century. It was the Eastern Question. The Balkans, 
inspired by the principles of democracy and the watch- 
wbrds of French Revolution, i.e., Liberty, Equality and 
Ffiaternity, wanted to regain their independence. Russia 
was placed in a very awkward position. As a Patron 
of the’ Greek Church, she supposed' to take up the 
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cause of the Greeks when they revolted against the Sultan 
of Turkey, but as an upholder of the despotic ideals, 
she was to oppose the national rising in Greece. 


All these problems crept up at a time when alb the 
European powers were anxious to make an amicable settle- 
ment. A Conference of the European Nations was called 
at Verona in 1822 and Castlereagh was to represent the 
British Government. At this stage, the position of Europe 
was very critical. If any 6f the Problems remained un- 
solved, it was bound to disturb the peace of Europe. 
But, unfortunately, Castlereagh committed suicide at this 
critical juncture and thus left Canning, his successor, to 
tackle these problems. 


Lord Canning (1822 — 27). 

Lord Canning was the Foreign Minister of England 
from 1822 to 1827, He was one of those few persona- 
lities of the English History who spoke for revolutionary 
ideas in spite of the destruction which had been brought 
about in Europe by the French Revolution. He was a 
great enemy of Castlereagh. They were poles apart in 
their policies. Castlereagh has been painted as a person 
of aristocratic ideas .while Canning up to this day is 
remembered as a great patron of revolutionary ideas. 

Castlereagh committed suicide in 1822 and Canning 
succeeded him. Canning had all sympathies for the. 
European Revolutionists but he could not run the risk 
for them. The lot of the common people of England 
was very poor. They were passing through the most 
critical period of their history. The country was facing 
an economic crisis. The people were disgusted with the 
imperialistic policy. : The war stricken humanity was 
looking in all directions for the Apostle of peace. Under 
these circumstances a bold imperialistic policy abroad w as 
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very risky. Canning was, however, not z;eady to yield 
before the despotic powers of the Eastern Europe. He 
strongly opposed the Holy Alliance formed between 
Russia, Prussia and Austria to check the democratic ideas 
amongst the European nations. 


There was a revolt in the Spanish South American 
Colonies against their blood-thirsty ruler. Russia and her 
allies wanted to take up thb cause of Spain but they 
could not in view of Lord Canning's strong opposition. 
Canning even went a step further. He instigated the 
North American Colonies and asked them to help their 
friends of the South in achieving their independence from 
the yoke of the Spanish Ruler. Canning said, called 
the new world into existence to redress the balance of 
the old". 


Canning was once placed in a tight comer due to his 
dual role of a politician and an upholder of the revolu- 
tionary ideals when the Greek War of Independence was 
being fought. As a revolutionary, he was supposed to 
take up the cause of the Greeks, but as a politician he 
was to maintain the integrity of Turkey. His policy at 
this stage was not very daring. While he gave his lip 
sympathy to the Greek War of Independence by encourage 
ing the independence loving people of England and Europe 
for taking up the cause of Greeks, he was neutral in 
his governmental policy. The war took a turn in favour 
of the Turkish Sultan when he secured the help of the 
Egyptian Viceroy, Mehraet Ali. All European Nations 
thereupon took up the cause of the Greeks. Although 
it was for a very short time, it greatly helped the 
Greeks to recover from the onslaught of the despotic 
Sultan. Canning, who died in 1827, could not see the 
end of the war during his life time. It ended in 1829 
when the Duke of Wellington was in power. Canning's 
indirect support to the Greeks has been accredited by 
all the writers. 
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Canning, although only a foreign minister in the 
Liverpool Ministry, was in fact the real authority within 
the country. His services to England, even before he 
took up the portfolio of the Foreign Affairs, were Very 
much appreciated. As a Secretary of War Affairs, be Had 
organised the Peninsular War. He was a great orator 
and also wrote beautiful verses. One of his verses which 
was well known within .the political circles of England 
runs as follows : — ~ 

r 

'*As London is to Paddington 
So Younger Pitt is to Addington. 


The Duke of Wellington 

The Duke of Wellington, whose original name was 
Arthur Wellesley was the greatest general, which the 
history of England had ever produced. Born and brought 
up in a rich family, he joined military forces after 
getting his education. 

Young age of 24 saw him a Lieutenant Colonel and 
he was then sent to India where his elder brother Lord 
Wellesley had been working as a Governor General 
under the British East India Company. 

During his stay in India he distinguished himself as 
a soldier during the Fourth Mysore War and the 2nd 
Maratha War. These were only the basis which had been 
laid down during his service in India and he was, in 
fact, to do a lot during his wars against Napoleon — the 
child of the French Revolution. 

During the Napoleonic Wars, the people of Portugal 
revolted against the Continental System of Napoleon. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, as was called the Duke of Wellington 
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in those days, was sent to Portugal to take up 
the cause of its people. He fought very bravely and 
although many a time he had to retire to the sea under 
the presssure of the French armies yet he later on carved 
out such a mice position for himself that even Napoleon 
at a time had to return disappointed from the regions 
of Protugal, The absence of Napoleon in Russia and the 
national rising of the Spanish people gave a chance to 
Wellesley to show his mettle^ on the field. He defeated 
the French from stage to stage and there came a day 
when Sir Arthur Wellesley was in a position to write to 
the Home Government that he had liberated the whole 
of Spain, He continued his progress in France, when 
Napoleon surrendered unconditionally. 


Napoleon escaped from Elba and recaptured the throne 
of France, The people of France hailed him as their 
Emperor. It was a critical time for the Europeon nations 
and especially for England of which Napoleon was a sworn 
enemy. Arthur Wellesley was despatched against him. 
The two great generals met on the field of Waterloo. 
Napoleon was defeated and was imprisoned at St. Halena 
for the rest of his life. This victory further enhanced 
the prestige of Sir Arthur Wellesley who after his return 
to England was given the title of the 'Duke of Wellington.' 
His military career was over. He had won laurels in' 
the field perhaps greater than any other general which 
England claimed to produce. 

He was elected a member of the Parliament and then 
began his political career. He belonged to the Tory party 
and was thus a great enemy of reforms. The delay in 
the reforms in the Parliament from 1820 to 1830 was 
perhaps due to his successful opposition. The year 1828 
saw him as the Prime Minister of England and he 
enjoyed this high prestige only for a short period of 
two years i.e. 1828 to 1830. It is an irony of fate that 
it was within the period of * Wellington's Government 
that many reforms were introduced and passed. By the 
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Catholic Emancipation Act the Catholic people were allowed 
to sit in the Parliament and by the removal of Test 
Act all the disabilities of the Roman Catholic people were 
removed. 


It was further during this period that many improve- 
ments in the internal affairs of England were brought 
about under the able guidance of Sir Robert Peel. The 
Duke of Wellington fought ''tooth and, nail against the 
Reform Act of 1832 but he had to acknowledge his 
defeat, when the whole nation rose against him. He had, 
however, great confidence in Peel and whatsoever was 
recommended to him by the latter, he mostly agreed to 
that. He remained a member of Parliament (House of 
Lords) upto the last years of his life. He died in 1852. 
at the age of 83. He was, indeed, one of those great 
men . of English History who saved their country at very 
critical times. He was a successful general but as a 
politician he proved himself a hopeless failure. 


Sir Robert Peel 

Sir Robert Peel, son of a millionaire as he was, got 
his early education and training like an aristocratic 
child. His father and other relatives had earned great 
fortune from the large scale production and factory 
system ; thus they were in favour of Com laws and they 
opposed the factory Act and the other reform measures 
in the Parliament. Peel had got his early training as an 
Under Secretary for the Irish and Home Affairs. He was 
a staunch Tory but he had one great quality that he 
was always open to conviction and whatsoever was 
justified he supported that at all costs. 


During the period, when he was the Secretary for 
Internal Affairs, he improved the police system and if 
to-day the police of London, well-known by the name of 
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'Metropolitan Police’, is considered the best unit, 
credit for that should go to Peel. Althoujgh an upholder 
of Conservatism yet he agreed to the Catholic Emancipation 
Act and the removal of the Test Act when he was 
convinced that both the Laws were justified and but for 
their introduction and passing the country might face a 
civil war. , 

In 1839 he got a chance of becoming the Prime 
Minister of England, but •he did not avail himself of 
that chance over a dispute with the Queen, on the Bed- 
Chamber question. If Sir Robert Peel, according to 
some writers, did not avail this chance it was due to a 
very narrow majority which he had over his opponents. 
In 1841, he became a Prime Minister again and this 
time he held office for a period of about five years. He 
was well-known for his insight in all the departments 
of the state and he personally supervised the work 
of every department. After his accession to power he 
removed many restrictions on trade, being a believer in 
the Free Trade Policy. 

It was further during his days that a policy of 
Income Tax was started and the deficit which, the 

Government had to bear from the removal of duties on 
several articles was met from this single tax. As regards 
the corn laws a policy of sliding scales was followed. 
Sir Robert Peel was always anxious to see that the 
price of the corn in every part of the country was 
the same. Peel as regards to concessions for the 
common people was always silent. The principles of his 
party being that of Conservatism he could not do any 
thing for the common people. 

He, however, had to change his outlook when there 
was a famine in Ireland. It was as a result of the 

failure of potato crops. The only way to save the 

people of Ireland from starvation was the removal of 
corn duties. Peel introduced a Bill in the Parliament 
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but he was strongly opposed by his followers as it was 
completely against those principles, accepting which they 
had been in the Parliament. There was a split in the 
Conservative ranks. The people who followed Peel were 
called as ‘‘Peelites.*’ Peel was supported by the Whigs 
and in spite of the fact that he was . opposed by his 
own followers, he scaled down the opposition and got 
the Bill passed in the Parliament. Disraeli condemned him 
in strong terms and not only gave him the title of a 
deserter but also that of bejtrayer who deceived his party 
at a critical time. 


There were people who criticised him but there were also 
people who appreciated him. After the Bill the Tory 
Party was divided into two parts and Peel being no 
more in majority, had no other alternative left but to 
resign. In 1850 he died and thus there ended another 
chapter of the Tory Party. He was indeed a great man 
of his times. 


Palmerston 

Palmerston, *'a conservative at home and a revolu- 
tionary abroad" was one of the top ranking personali- 
ties of the Victorian Age, Born in 1784 he was brought 
up in the lap of luxury. He was educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge. At the young age of 22 he stepped in 
the political-fields of England when in 1806 he became 
a member of the English Parliament. 


He was interested in war and in Foreign Affairs. He 
remained Secretary of War from 1809 to 1822 and a 
Foreign Minister from^ 1830 to 1865 with some brief in- 
tervals. He sympathised with the Greeks when they 
raised their standard of revolt against the despotic rule 
of Turkey, He was in favour of reforms up to the year 
1832. But when the 1st Reform Act was passed he 
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changed his opinion as regards the reforms and remained 
a reactionary upto the end of his life. Like Duke of 
Wellington, who was a great obstacle in the way of 1st 
Reform Act of 1832, he opposed any further reform and 
so long his magnetic personality was in this world no 
Reform Bill, for the reform of English Parliament could 
be introduced in the House of Commons. He was one 
of the most influential persons in the English Parliament 
from the year 1830 to 18Q5. He became the Foreign 
Secretary in the year 1830 a^nd except with a brief in- 
terval of 5 years from 1841-46 he was controlling the 
foreign afiairs of England upto the year 1865 when he 
died. 


No doubt he was a reactionary and he opposed 
reforms in his own country but he was revolutionary in 
his foreign policy, He sympathised with all those revo- 
lutionary movements which took place on the Continent 
during this period. In this respect he was a disciple 
of Canning. He even went .a step further. Canning only 
sympathised with the revolutionary movements but Palmer- 
ston also took an active part in these movements taking 
side of the revolutionaries. 


After the death of the kings of Portugal and Spain 
there began a struggle for the thrones of both the countries. 
The contest in both the countries lay between uncles 
and nice. By chance in both the countries the princesses 
were being supported by the majoiity of their people- 
being the believers of democratic ideas. The girls being 
enlightened Queens also had the sympathy of their people 
in this respect. The two uncles who just like their elder 
brothers believed in the despotic or divine powers of the 
kings tried to usurp the throne and thus stood against 
their nice ‘ Thus the ‘war was not between- the uncles 
and the nice but between the two great parties having 
conflicting ideas. Palmerston, a first class revolutionary, 
helped the democratic side and if was owing to his active 
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participation in this struggle that it came to an end in 
favour of the democratic people. 

There was, again, a movement in Italy for its uni- 
fication after its liberation from the foreign yoke of 
Pope, the French and the Austrian people, Palmerston 
openly spoke and even helped Mazzini and Garibaldi the 
leaders of the revolutionary party and took rest only when 
the whole of Italy was united under a King who was a 
national King and had spepial care of his people in his 
mind. 

There was a revolution in Austria and France against 
the despotic forces of both the states. The Magyars of 
Austria had been facing many hardships under the 
tyrannical and strong rule of Metternich, the Chancellor 
of Austria. They many a time tried for their freedom 
but were unsuccessful. When there was a terrible revo- 
lution raging in the different states of Europe they again, 
like the French, rose against their master. 

In the beginning the chances were in favour of the 
revolutionary forces when the great despots of Europe 
like Metternich were fleeing for their lives. Palmerston 
openly spoke for the revolutionary forces. But unfortu- 
nately in the long run the despotic forces came out 
victorious in the whole of Europe and they mercilessly 
destroyed the democratic elements. The relations of England 
were estranged with these states at this time because 
all the European States had turned against England ow- 
ing to her support to the revolutionary elements, when 
the existence of the European monarchs was in danger. 

During the thirties of the 19th century Greek revolted 
against the Sultan of Turkey and so did Mehmet Ali the 
Sulta^n's viceroy of Egypt who after defeating the armies 
of his master over-ran Syria and Asia Minor. At this 
stage Turkey was saved from disintegration by the inter- 
cession of Russia. Mehmet again rebelled against his master 
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and threatened to declare war against Germany but he 
found Bismarck firm in his attitude and so gave way. 
Germany now attacked Denmark to capture the two: 
territories of Holestien and Schleswig which ^ though" 
inhabited by the German speaking people were being ruled 
by the Duke of Denmark. Here also Palmerston took uj^ 
the side of Denmark but his policy failed because he coulc 
not intimidate Bismarck though he had been able tc 
intimidate the French Monarch on the Quesion of Belgium)* 
Palmerston saved the people of Belgium from the 
clutches of France but he could not save the indepen- 
dence of the Poles from the hands of Germany. 

The stars of Palmerston were declining and he had 
also to some extent become unpopular owing to his 
opposition to the Reform Act. In the year i865 when 
the Germans were victoriously marchiug against Denmark 
he died. His case can be compared with Younger Pitt 
who died when he came to know about the defeat of 
his Allies at Austerli tz. 

Thus in the end we can say that ‘Old Palm’, his 
nickname as kept by the English people owing to their 
devotion towards him, was one of the greatest personality 
of Europe in the nineteenth century. He had surpassed 
his teacher Canning in his foreign policy as he had 
successfully and actively interfered in the political and 
internal struggles of European countries and mostly he 
had come out with flying colour. It was only in the 
later years of his life that he had to acknowledge hisn) 
diplomatic defeat from the hands of Bismarck. In fact>7 
he was only handled by Bismarck who was superior to 
him in diplomacy. 


Benjamin Disraeli 

Disraeli, an imperialist to the core, was one of the^^ 
greatest personalities of the Victorian age. Bom andj^ 



O0TSTANDING FEHSOHALITIES 


2. The accession of Canning to the foreign office was 
event of real significance alike for England and for 

Europe.’ Discuss. (B. A. 1953) 

3. Give an account of the part played by . Duke of 
ellington in the defeat of Napoleon. 

4. Give a brief account of the career of Sir' Robert 


5. “Lord Palmerston has been described as a Con- 
servative at home and a Revolutionist abroad.” Explain. 

(M.A 1926) 

6. Elucidate the statement that “the death of Pal- 

lerston may be said to have closed the transition 
.eriod through which England passed in its progress 
rom aristocracy to democracy.” (B. A. Hons. 1912) 

7. "Not that Lord Palmerston was a typical Whig 

Still less he was a typical Tory Politically 

mdeed, it was not easy to label him It is as a 

.foreign Minister not as a domestic reformer, that he 
vill be rememberd. (Harriot) Discuss. (B.A. 1938) 

8. Give an account of the career of Disraeli and 
iiscuss the main principles of his policy. 

(B.A. 1941, 1944) 

g. “He alienated Russia, failed to maintain the 
tegrity of Turkey and to settle the question of the 
elation of Great Britain to Egypt.” (Edwards) Is this 
a correct estimate of the foreign policy of Benjamin 
Disraeli. (B.A. 194 1) 

10. "Disraeli lived to be an idol and died to become 

tradition.” Justify the remark as illustrated by his 
ireer. (B.A. Hons. 1913) 

11. “Disraeli was the first minister since Canning, 
erhaps since Chatham, to think imperially.” Elaborate 
!he statement. 



12. ' Sketch the foteign poltcy and the adthinis- 
■‘■tratlve meitsiires of the first ■fttiflistry of Gladstone. 

13. Give an account of the second Gladstone adminis> 
tratioh with special reference to Irish Afiairs and Egypt. 

. tB:A. 1915) 

14. What claim has Gladstone to the ‘gratitude of 

Englishman ? (B.A. 1933) 

15. For twent;j?-two. yisars the interest of English 

politics Centres ronnd the dramatically contrasted * figures 
‘of ' ‘Gladstone and Disraeli. Indicate the main points of 
contrast between the character and statesmanship of the 
two above named personages. (B.A.' 1912) 



CHAPITER XVIII 


INDIA UNDER THE CROWN. 

1858 to 1947. 

The British East India Company by slow stages gained 
ascendancy in the Indian regions to such an extent 
that it became the paramount power. All the Indian 
States, one after another, had been defeated and com- 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of the Company, 
The Company became a sovereign power but its character 
and policy towards the Indians remained unchanged. It 
Cdntinued to exploit the Indians. It collected from the 
Indians crores of rupees in the form of revenue and other 
duties but it did not spend any amount on their uplift. 
ti at all it spent some amount, it was negligible a.s com- 
pared with its revenues. 

For most of the time the British Company was busy 
either making more and more gains from the Indian 
regions or extending its boundaries in all the directions. 
Baring the days of Lord Cornwallis, William Bentinck and 
Lprd Dalhousie, there had been some reforms but the 
Indians unfortunately misunderstood them and thus instead 
of appreciation there was further estrangement between 
the Company and the people. At this critical stage, the 
missionaries of Christianity by openly criticising Hinduism 
and Islam further widened the gulf of hatred. The Indians 
politically enslaved, economical!}^ exploited, socially degrad- 
ed and in their religion persecuted, needed a spark 
to set on fire that great ammunition of hatred which had 
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been gathering in their hearts for the last several decades. 
The Doctrine of Lapse served as material for the spark. 
The Volcano of the Indians* self-assertion erupted and 
there was a revolution in the history of India^ the dames 
of which burst at Delhi, Kanpur, Lucknow „ and Jhansi 
thus adding numerous other names to the already long 
list of so many who became martyrs for the cause of 
Indian independence. r 

The Revolution of 1857, painted by some British writers 
in the readers, eyes as a mutiny, although failed to achieve 
its object, yet it had far reaching results. It opened the 
eyes of the British Government which now realised the 
necessity of immediate relief to the Indian wounded 
sentiments. 

With the year 1858 there began an era of recon- 
ciliation. The sky was clear and the British Government 
could now make or unmake her fortune in the Indian 
regions. Queen Victoria issued her famous declaration 
of 1858. After many heated debates in the House of 
Commons it was concluded that the Company had utterly 
failed to satisfy the Indian sentiments and was thus 
quite incompetent to give a rule to the regions. A 
closer study would, however, reveal that the British Com- 
pany could not be wholly blamed for the catastrophe. 
The British Government was equally responsible as it 
was equally participating in the administration of India 
since the establishment of the Board of Control. But who 
was going to bother so much ? The British Company was 
deprived of all its privileges and India came under the 
-direct control of the British Government. The Board of 
Control was abolished and a Secretary with 15 Councillors 
was appointed by the British Government to look after 
the affairs of India. The Governor General in future was 
to be known as the Viceroy. Lord Canning, the last 
Governor General, was appointed the first Viceroy, 

As the British Government had learnt a very bitter 
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lesson from policy of exploitation and persecution there 
were brought within the declaration some conciliatory 
measures. The Qjjeen declared that the policy of Her 
Majesty was in lio way to deprive any person of his 
justified rights. The Indian States were assured that the 
clauses of the Doctrine of Lapse would be no more 
brought in . use and all the subordinate rulers were 
henceforth allowed to adopt their successors in case of 
no natural heir. The Indians were also assured that they 
would be appointed to responsible jobs of the Govern- 
ment without any distinction! of caste and creed. Con- 
structive work was started during the days of Lord 
Dalhousie. The Indians, however, did not co-operate. 
They would nor travel in the railways constructed for 
them. Their superstitious nature can be well judged 
from the fact that during the struggle of 1857 they 
bombarded the railway engines at Allahabad from a safe 
distance. They called them western demons rather than 
use them for the transportation of their army. Under 
such cir'^umstances a poor response was all but natural. 
The upheaval of 1857 further obstructed the constructive 
work. 


It, however, was again started during the days of 
Lord Canning and it developed at a very rapid speed. 
The Indians also realised its importance and began to 
appreciate its utility. It brought a revolution in the 
Communication system of India. A net-work of railway 
spread over the whole of the country in a very short 
time. As the whole of the machinery had to be' imported 
from England, it proved to be a costly scheme and it 
was seldom that the railways showed a profit during the 
British rule. Their utility, however, can never be over- 
estimated. In a country like India famines were frequent 
and it was railways alone that could ameliorate the suffer- 
ings of the millions by transporting wheat, rice and food- 
sfuS from one place to another. It was also due to 
the railways that thc^ distances of the vast country were 
conquered. This developed amongst the Indians a spirit 
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of unity when social intercourse became so easy with 
the development of rapid means of transport. 

Agricultural Reforni^ 

India is mainly an agricultural country. Although many 
new industries are being developed at present in different 
parts of the country yet a great majority of our popula- 
tion still depends on agriculture. Prosperity of a greater 
part of the country depends en the summer monsoons. 
Their failure combined with^ the age old agricultural 
system has many a time led to famines with in the 
country. 

Famines visited India many a time during the days of the 
British Company and took away millions of starving souls. 
The construction of railways brought relief. The famines of 
Orissa and Madras which took place in 1866 and 1877 
respectively resulted in heavy mortality. The number of 
deaths went upto two millions and five millions respec- 
tively, During the famine in Orissa, crops in the other 
parts of the country grew in plenty but the tragedy 
was because of the lack of communfcation system in the 
far flung areas. There were famines in other parts of 
the country as well but they were not so severe in their 
intensity. 

Another great famine took place during the days of 
Lord Curzon. It also resulted in the death of millions. 
Lord Curzon was thus compelled to bring about reforms 
in the agriculture system of the country. In order to 
improve the lot of the cultivators he declared that the 
lands of the cultivators could not be transferred to the 
money-lenders by sale or mortgage. Co-operative banks 
and societies were • started to help the cultivators and to 
advance them loans at very reasonable rates. They could 
my back the loans in easy instalments. He also astab- 
fished a special. Agricultural Department to study the 
conditions of the cultivators and to devise some improved 
types of implements for the cultivators. 
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In 1878., tljft., Goy^fRTOBt... ha^,, alfea<lv,.,.saiict:ioned an 
amount of 1| cfores to oe Kept aside" rirbm tlie treasury 
every year to meet any emergency arising in any part 
of tbe , country. It was ‘now further decided tKat frbm 
the fivers the canals should be brought out , and . more 
areas should be brought under cultivation; The new 
policy led to the increase of < output to a great . extent, 
Tlie province of Panjab began to show a surplus of food 
every year. In the southern regions where the rivers 
flow only for about half, a year ' tanks were dog 

out. In ' those t^ks water of the rain was stored and 

provided ‘ through long tunnels to the afiected . areas* 
In northern India, wells were dug out to provide 
water to the crops. In the case of the failure of rain, 

there is no doubt a great loss but the intensity of famines, 

has been reduced to a great extent by these reforms. 


Reforms in the Health Departments 

Reforms in the Health Departments of the States 
were also brought about. Indians being ignorant of the 
medical treatment on Western' methods considered some 
of the diseases as God-sent calainiti^ and instead, of 
meeting them boldly surrendere'^d to them. The result 
used to be a heavy toll of life. In the beginning the | 
reforms met with an opposition from the Indians. 
Flbreince Nightingale who had won fame in the. hospital 
at . Scutari personally visited India and took up in. hand, 
cleansing of the citjes. In spite of her drive for keeping 
the cities clean she .achieyed a partial success. The 
sanitary conditions remained appalling upto the begiu- 
ning of the second quairter of the twentieth century. 
Plague visited India during .the period of Lord Cursson. 
Millions lost theif lives because of ignorance, in ' the 
matter. It was after a great struggle tha^ the epidemip wjas' 
brought . under control, '. 
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Reforms in Educational System 

Although by the end of the 18th century the British 
East India Company had become a respectable ruling 
power in India yet it never thought of the social and 
educational advancement of the people under its controL 
When the British Goveriunent renewed the charter of 
the British Company in 1813 the former asked the latter to 
spend an amount of £10,000 a '’year from the Indian revenues 
for the spread, of educatioif amongst the Indians. It is sad 
to note that even the medium of instruction through which 
education should be imparted to the Indians could not be deci- 
ded upto 1833. After a great controversy between Macaulay 
and Wilson it was finally agreed upon that English should 
be the medium of instruction. If English Was declared as 
the medium of instruction it was because of the high 
salaries which had to be given to the Europeans even 
for subordinate posts. By introducing English as the 
medium of instruction there was no more the necessity 
of importing English knowing persons for subordinate 
services from abroad. From amongst the Hindus now were 
to be taken the “Babus*' and from amongst the Muslims 
the 'Khansamas*. During the days of Lord Hardinge 
the Indians were told that the knowledge of English 
was compulsory for all Government appointments. Accor- 
ding to the recommendation of Wood's despatch, three 
universities at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were estab- 
lished. It was further decided that every province 
shoiild have at least one college and in every district 
there should be at least one school. Department of Public 
Instruction was opened in every province. 


The upheaval of 1857, however, checked the progress 
of education and it was from 1860 ‘ onwards that the 
recommendation which had been approved began to be 
implemented. Schools and colleges were opened although 
the policy of the Government continued to remain as 
the creation of Babus and Khansamas. 
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Lord Ripon who has been greatly admired by the 
Indians and who had in the true sense his symathies with 
the Indians further gave an encouragement to the 
educational system as per recommendations of Hunters 
Commission. The Panjab University started functioning 
in 1882. Vernacular languages were encouraged as well. 
The administration of schools and colleges was entrusted 
to the Municipalities and the District Boards respectively. 

Further changes in the e<Jucational system were brought 
about during the period of Lord Curzon. By the Uni- 
versity Act of 1904 the educational system was organised 
on the Western pattern. The system, however, could not 
gain the co-operation of the people because to the con- 
ference which met at Simla for the remodelling of the 
educational system there were invited the representatives 
of the ofiBicial class only. The recommendations could 
not be popular because the ofi&cial views were not acceptable 
to the people. 

The days of Lord Harding saw further encouragement 
of the educational system. An amount of half a crorc 
was set apart for the education of the Indians. Further 
recommendations for the improvement of the educational 
system were made by the Sadler's Commission in 1917. 
According to the Government of India Act of 1919, 
education became a transferred subject. 

There are many defects in the present educational 
system. Although a part of the woman community has 
become progressive yet purda system among women is 
a great hindrance in the way of their higher education. 
The system of imparting education itself is defective. 

National Movement 

An armed revolt of the Indians failed but it had far 
reaching ’ results; The British Government since its 
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aci^sion to .powpr had i bepn , bringing. . in such,, measures 
asi might, reconcile, the Indians- The construcj;ioQ of 
railways, medical and sanitary reforms, famine, relief, 
measures and the development of education , amongst the 
Indians were steps to pacify the Indians who were burning 
with, the fire of revenge, 

I 

Indians learnt at- least one lesson from, the up-heaval. 
They realised that it was not possible for them to 
their country from the foreign yoke by force. Thus 
the . history of India from t^ie accession , of Crown to 
power upto the independence of India is nothing but a. 
loug record of a peaceful struggle of the Indians for 
their independence and the British policy of offering 
more and more concession, with some repressive^ measures 
also at a time, to pacify the Indian struggle* 

After the upheaval of 18S7 there . was a , geueral 
opposition of the people to the type of rule - prevailing , 
within the State* The laws of the time of the British 
East India Company, originally made for, the people of 
Bengal were still in vogue. These were now for all the 
Indians. Although the, Crown had taken over the adminis- 
tration of India and had assured every reasonable 
concession to India yet in reality there had been , no 
change in the policy of the Government towards the people. 
There was, however, a change , of attitude towards the 
Indian states. The policy of the British East India 
Company towards the Indian states was that of ‘subordinate 
isolation^ The Crown, hoAvever. appreciated their services 
in the upheaval of 1857 and its policy was that of sub- 
ordinate co-operation towards them. They were taken 
into confidence and consulted in all the matters of the 
State. 

In 1861 the British Government passed the Indian 
Council Act by which it established an all Indian Council 
for the framing of lavvs fpr, the Indians., It was a' council 
of jnonrofficial members, talsetifrom all over India./ An., othei:. 
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important clause of the . Council Act was the addition of 
another member to the executive council of the . Viceroy* 
It was also decided, that the presidencies of, Bombay and 
Madras were to have their provincial legislative councils!. 

This was the first step of the British Government towards 
decentralisation. After this date the British Government, 
oi^ered more and more concessions to the Indians. 

There was the rise of a dass of intellectuals amongst 
the Indians in the meantime.^ These people read English 
not to become ‘Babus' or 'Khansamas* but they read it 
to understand the real sentiments of the English. A 
deep study of the English literature revealed to them that 
the English were very freedom loving people and had. 
a great love for their country. These intellectuals wanted 
to bring a similar type of spirit of independence amongst 
their own countrymen. 

There was then the rise of another class, called the- 
reformers. Raja Ram Mohan Roy had already paved the 
way for ^ reforms by a revolt against the rigid Hindu 
laws during the 1st half of the nineteenth century. Ho 
eyen supported Lord William Bentinck . when the latter 
brought in measures to abolish the defective customs 
like that of sati, infanticide and human sacrifice of the 
Hindu society. The followers of Raja Ram Mohan *s new 
sect which he started were called Brahmo Samajists. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century Swami 
Daya Nand and Vivekanand raised their voice against 
the defective society. Their assertion was not restricted 
to a revolt against the defective religion but they went 
a step further. They propagated amongst the people the 
id.eas of liberty. The Hindu society which was rotten to 
its very core got a new life by these reforms and there 
was* now a., spirit of assertion and enlightenment in its 
fold. These enlightened leaders ; advised the Indians not, 
to look to the West for guidance but to gain real 
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knowledge while ’ going through their ancient records.' They 
■declared that, “It was not the East which was to look 
towards the West but it was now the West which was 
to look to the East.” 


It was at this stage when a spirit of assertion and 
€quality was faking roots in- the minds of the Indians 
that there was witnessed a change in the policy of the 
British Government .towards *the Indians. The period of 
reconciliation ended and a period of strong policy ensued. 
The Indians found within the policy a direct challenge 
to their rights and were thus estranged. Lord Lytton 
remained strict towards the Indians during the period of 
his Viceroyalty. His successor, however, realised the 
critical situation and never brought in a measure which 
might injure the feelings of the Indians. He encouraged 
the Indians in every walk of life but unfortunately the 
whole of the European element with the exception of a 
few was in opposition to him. 


During the period of his viceroyalty Lord Ripon res- 
tored the state of Mysore to a heir of the Old Hindu 
Raja from whom the state had been taken away by 
William Bentinck for mal-administration. He brought about 
reforms in the educational system. To the vernacular 
press he gave the very rights which vere enjbyed by 
the English newspapers. He won over the love and 
admiration of the Indians. He tried to bring them at 
par with the Europeans but he could not be successful 
because of the opposition of Europeans. By Ilbert Bill 
there was made an attempt during his Viceroyalty to 
«ive the Indian Judges the right of deciding the cases 
of European criminals. It met with a storm of opposition. 
It could only be brought into practice after many 
amendments. During the agitation the Europeans used 
objectionable words for 'the Indians. That- led to the 
estrangement of relations between the two groups. 
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The, controversy over the Ilbert BUI gave a stimulus 
to the already smouldering fire and counter agitations 
began within the country* The Indian National Congress 
was established at this critical stage in 1885 by some 
Indian intellectuals* They had the support of the Govern* 
ment. The’ Government wanted to use its members 
as tools for knowing the grievances of the Indians. Its 
policy was to pacify the^ Indian movement by some 
piecemeal concessions. It, however, could ‘ not be success- 
ful. The Indian National Congress asked the Govern- 
ment to free the country and to give to its people 
"Home Rule*. When the designs of the Indian National 
Congress were made known to the Government it prevented 
its officials from attending the meeting of tha Congress. 
A group of Muslims under Sir Sayyad Ahmad Khan boy- 
cotted the movement and started a counter movement. 

The agitation of the Indian National Congress combined 
with the agitation of the Indians over the Ilbert Bill 
led to the passing of the Act of 1892. There was further 
addition to the members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council and the provincial legislative councils. The* 
members of the Council got the right of discussing the 
budget. 

Plague and famines in^ the days of Lord Elgin II 
and Lord Curzon, combined with their imperialistic 
policy spoiled the chance of a reconciliation between the 
ruling class and the ruled. The Indian National Congress 
had already boycotted the Act of 1892. It made 
caipital out of the famines and plague and widened the 
gulf between the people and the Government. The over- 
centralization policy of Lord Curzon met with a storm 
of opposition. Even some of his beneficial measures 
were misunderstood. The partition of Bengal, the Uni- 
versity Act of 1904 and Raleigh’s Commission made him 
very unpopular. His controversy with Kitchner led to 
his recall and truly some writer has described his. 
position when he writes, "'His departure was as much 
welcomed as had been welcomed his arrival”. 
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ilie situation had gone beyond control. Lord Minto 
tl during bis five ' years’ period of Viceroyalty tried to 
pacify the Indian political leaders but he was not 
successful. The Indian Council Act of 1909, ’ with all its 
drawbacks could not satisfy the Indian masses. It is 
true that there was a split within the Congress over the 
Act of 1909 and the moderates welcomed the new move 
but it was for a very short period. Even the moderates 
boycotted it as they found' in the Indian Council Act 
of 1909 the seeds of separate electorate and also that of the 
"future policy of ‘Divide and Rule'. 

The British Government was very anxious to satisfy 
the masses one way or the other. George V visited 
India and in a grand Darbar at Delhi, which he de- 
clared as the Capital of India, rescinded the partition of 
Bengal, The Great War in the meantime began. The 
British Government appealed to the Indian political 
leaders and niasses to liberally help the Government at 
that critical juncture. It even promised liberal concessions 
after the end of the War. The War came to an end 

in 1919. The services of Indians had been appreciated 
by the Secretary of State for India in 1917 in his 
speech in the House of Commons. The Indians naturally 
expected a lot after the war ended with the victory of 
the Britishers. The Indian Council Act of 1919 tras 
jfassed by the British Parliament. When the clauses ‘of 
the Act were made known to the Indians they ‘ were 

hpitified. They hoped for self-government but they got 

nothing. The Rowlatt Act further ' widened the gulf. 
There Were agitations over the ’ whole of the country. 
Then there was the Jallianwala Bi^h trkgedy. The 
Indians’ under the leadership of Mr, B. G, Tilak and 

Mahatma "Gandhi started ' a noti-violent, nori-cd-operatibn 
movement. The Mfislims also joined the movement as 
they ' were also very much estranged with ' the British 
Government over the humiliation of the Caliph. 

Although the Indians boycotted the Indian Cbtmbil 
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Act Uf ’ 1919 yet it wsis not without concessions. ' It was 
a ^eat step towards decentralization aiid dyarchy 'was 
•established within the provinces. 

The Indians Carried on their struggle for independence 
daring the coming years under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Lala Lajpat Rai etc. Many meetings were 
arranged ' between the yicerby and the revolutionary 
leaders, but no final settlement could be arrived at. 
During the Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin Round Table 
Conferences were held for a final settlement but these 
remained unsuccessful as the Indians wanted nothing short of 
full-fledged liberty. Although the Government of India Act 
of 1935 led to further decentralization yet it could not 
pacify the Indian sentiments. The agitation went on 
till there , came another world wide crisis ». e., the 
Second World War. These were very critical years in 
:the history of the British Government. Within the 
Congress ranks there was the revolt of Subhash Chander 
Bose who founded Forward Block which believed in the 
policy of the use of force and an open revolt against 
the British Government if there arose such necessity for 
the freedom of India. The ‘Quit India’ movement was 
launched in 1942. The Muslim League party in the 
meantime had' come into prominence under the leadership 
of Mohammad Ali Jinnah. 

The ' Jaipanese were rapidly advancing upon India and 
had ' already subdued the greater part of the SOuth 
Eastern Asia. Germany had compelled France to surrender 
and the German forces now were fighting against RusMa 
in' the streets of Leningrad. The ‘Quit India’ movement 
was indeed very dangerous for the cause of the British 
GoVkhment. The Government imprisoned' all the revolu- 
tionary leaders to' suppress an internal ' rising in Ind-ia. 

In 1945 the Second World War came to an end. 
The revolutionary leaders were set at liberty. But- an- 
other great' danger which ’ was 'now lurking on the boMers 
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of India was that of Russia. The British Government 
not finding itself strong enough, thought of freeing India. 
The leaders of different parties were- called in a Con- 
ference. They were assured that they would be given 
independence provided they could come to some settle- 
ment amongst themselves. On the 15th of August, 1947 
India achieved independence after a struggle of about 
half a century. She was divided into two parts — India 
and Pakistan. 

r 

Ihus the rule of the British Government in India 
came to an end. 


Foreign Policy 

India, being under British domination, had no inde- 
pendent foreign policy of her own. Her foreign policy 
was to be determined by the relations of the ’British 
Government with the other powers of the world. 
Afghanistan, Tibet and Burma were her imniediate neigh- 
bours. None of these powers was strong endugh to be 
an aggressor towards India. India, however, had many 
complications in her foreign policy. These were created 
by the British Government. During the period of the 
British Company's rule the menace of the Afghans, the 
French and the Russians remained always hanging on 
the minds of the British Governor Generals in India. 
The missions of Lord Minto to Persia, Afghanistan and 
the Panjab were to counteract the designs of Napoleon 
in the East. The 1st Afghan War was fought to see a 
British puppet on the throne of Afghanistan The 
struggle with the Gorkhas was simply to control their 
foreign policy and thus to safeguard . the Northern 
borders of India from the lurking danger, of Russia 
which might find its outlet through Nepal. 

The chief aim of the foreign policy, under the Crown, 
was to check the growing influence of Russia on the 
North Western borders of India and to counteract the 
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designs of the French in upper Burma. The 1st Afghan 
War proved beyond doubt that the Afghans would not 
tolerate any foreign domination. The Afghan state, being 
a buffer state, however, always looked with anxiety at 
the relations between the Russians and the English as 
these were also to affect her country. The Crimean war, 
in which England and Russia were rival powers, bewildered 
Dost Mohammad, the Afghan ruler. He assured the 
Britishers that he was their friend and wanted to remain 
their friend even in the near -sfuture. He, however, re- 
quested them that they should not interfere in the 
internal affairs of Afghanistan. Lord Lawrence, the British 
Viceroy in India, acted accordingly. His policy was to be 
loyal to the Afghan throne and not to a particular 
family. He wanted to fortify the borders of India. 
This policy of his has been characterized as a policy of 
‘Masterly inactivity.’ 

The policy of Lord Lawrence was followed by his 
two immediate successors. Lord Mayo and Lord North- 
brook. Sher Ali, who succeeded Dost Mohammad to the 
throne of Afghanistan after a protracted struggle for 
succession, was acknowledged by the British Government 
as the ruler of Afghanistan. He visited India during 
the days of Lord Mayo. In the conference of Ambala 
he requested the Viceroy that the Britishers should give 
him definite assurance of help against his internal and 
external enemies. He under the circumstances was ready 
to go by . the instructions of the British Government in 
his foreign policy. Lord Mayo hesitated to make some 
commitments and thus the meeting ended without any 
results. 

The growing danger of the Russian aggression on the 
border of Afghanistan compelled Sher Ali to approach the 
British Grovemment in India again for some definite 
commitments. He, however, • found the British Govern- 
ment quite indifferent in the matter. Lord North-brook 
frankly wrote to him that the British Government could 
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not share his alarm which it considered baseless. It 
would, however, help the Afghan ruler with money and 
material when it deemed fit. This loose type of assu- 
rance could not satisfy the Afghan ruler. In the 
meantime there arose a dispute between Afghanistan and 
Persia over the question of Seistan. The British officials 
were to finally fix up the boundaries of the two states. 
Seistan was divided into two parts. One went to Persia 
and the other to Afghanistan. The territories which fell 
to the share of Afghanistan were comparatively less 
fertile and barren. This further estranged the relations 
of the Afghans with the British Government. The Afghans 
now drifted towards Russia. 


Imperialistic Disraeli succeeded the peaceful Gladstone. 
With his accession to power there was felt a great 
change in the foreign policy of England. The policy of 
British Government of India also underwent a change. 
Lord Lytton succeeded Lord Northbrook to the office of 
the Viceroy. • He wrote to Sher Ali that the latter 
should allow the Britishers to open their intelligence 
agencies in his state. He should keep a resident at his court 
and surrender his foreign policy to the Britishers, The 
British Government in their turn would agree to all his 
demands which he had put forward in the conference at 
Ambala. Sher Ali was helpless as he had already agreed 
to similar concessions to be given by the Russians. 


Abdulla Jan, the favourite son of Sher Ali died in 
the meanwhile.- Lord Lytton wanted reception for his 
messanger which Sher Ali could not give because of the 
state mourning for the departed soul. His refusal led to 
a war. The British forces defeated the Afghans and 
occupied Kabul. Sher Ali escaped to Russian Turkistan 
and shortly afterwards died. Yaqub Khan, a son of 
Sher Ali who was holding Western parts of Afghanistan 
came to terms with the Bristish Government and by the 
treaty of Gandamak Jhe surrendered ' his foreign affairs 
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to the Britishers and agreed to keep a resident at his 
Court, 

Lord Lj^tton thought it a permanent peace but the 
events proved otherwise. The history of the 1st Afghan 
War was repeated although the British loss of life in 
this struggle was comparatively very small. Cawagnari, 
the British resident was murdered a few days after the 
withdrawal of British forces from Kabul. The whole of 
Afghanistan was in an open revolt. General Roberts 
advanced upon Kabul and crushed down the rebellious 
elements. Yaqub Khan was dethroned. He, however, 

could not come to any conclusion as regards the dis- 
posal of the conquered territories. The Afghans, under 
Ayub Khan, won a decisive victory at Maindwal. The 
Afghans were again defeated but their resistance now was 
becoming a national resistance. 

At this critical time there was a change of Ministry 

at home. Lord Ripon succeeded Lord Lytton to the 

Viceroyalty of India. Abdur Rahman, a grandson of Dost 
Mohammed who had been living with the Russians since 
the struggle for succession to Dost Mohammad appeared 
on the scene. He was brought to the throne of Kabul 
and he agreed to be a friend of the friends of Britishers 
and an enemy of their enemies. The Britishers gained 
some territories in the North Western India and thus 
the British boundaries now touched their natural 

points. 

The relations between the Afghans and the Britishers 
remained friendly. The Afghans, however, felt the tute- 
lage of the Britishers and were very anxious to free 
themselves. ‘ The anarchy which prevailed in the Panjab 
and the other parts of Northern India as a result of 
the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy gave Aman Ullah, the ruler 
of Afghanistan, a chance to strike at the Britishers and 
to assert his independence. The war did not prove to 
be a prolonged affair and it came to an end by the Treaty 
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of Rawalpindi. The Amir was acknowledged an indepen- 
dent ruler of Afghanistan. The subsidies were stopped. 
Since that date the relations between the Britishers and 
the Afghans remained cordial. 

As regards the relations with the Burmese it was 
during the period of Lord Ahmerest that the Burmese 
were defeated and deprived .‘Of all their possessions lying 
out of Burma. Lord Dalhoasie defeated the Burmese in 
the second Burmese war and annexed the lower parts of 
Burma. King Thibaw, the ruler of Burma now controlled 
only the Northern parts of Burma, During the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the French and the 
English, the two rival nations had fixed up their eyes 
on the upper Burma. Both of them wanted to capture 
it. The Britishers won the game when during the Viceroy- 
alty of Lord Dufferin they attacked upper Burma at the 
complaint of Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation— an 
Indian company trading in Burma. King _ Thibaw was 
defeated and upper Burma was annexed in the British 
Empire. 

Tibet is known to the people of India since time 
immemorial. The Buddhist missionaries converted its people 
to Buddhism. The relations, however, could not be 
developed because of the high snow laden peaks of 
Himalayas which obstructed the path. Warren Hastings 
was the first English man in India who thought of a 
trade with Tibet. Two missions were despatched but these 
met with no success as the people of Tibet did not like 
the presence of foreignws in their country. 

When the state of Sikkim acknowledged the .supremacy 
of the Britishers their interest in Tibet again developed 
but upto the year 1885 no commercial mission could be 
despatched. Even the mission despatched came to nothing. 

The Tibetans again came into contact with the 
pritfehers when there arose a quarrel between the Tibetans 
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and the people of Sikkim under the protectorate of the 
Britishers over the undefined territories lying between the 
two states. The British Government despatched its forces 
and defeated the Tibetans. A boundary line was drawn 
between the two states by a joint commission of the 
rival parties. 

During the days of Lord Curzon the question of Tibet 
again came up. Russia was increasing her influence within 
the state and it was an eyesore for the Britishers. The 
British Government of India despatched a mission and 
at the refusal of Tibetan authority to admit it declared 
a war. The Tibetans were defeated. The war came to 
an end by the Treaty of Lhasa. The Tibetans paid war 
indemnity and allowed the Britishers to open their Trad- 
ing agencies within the country. 

Questions 

1. Discuss the main land marks in the history of the 

struggle for political freedom. (B. A. 1953) 

2. Give an account of the constitutional development 
under the Crown. 

3. Discuss British Indian educational policy from 1833 
onward with particular reference to its bearing on {a) 
nationalism (J) social reform and (c) economic development. 

(B.a; 1952) 

4. Describe briefly the foreign policy of India under 
the Crown. 



CHAPTER XIX 

“IRISH QUESTION DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY” 


The union act of 1800 united the parliaments of England 
and Ireland, but it could not unite the hearts of the 
two countries. The British Prime Minister had promised 
the Irish people a Catholic Emancipation Act. By 
this act the Roman Catholics of Ireland, who formed a 
bult of the population were to be given the right of 
sitting in the Parliament. He, however, could not fulfil 
the promise owing to the opposition of George III, and 
resigned in disgust. The Irish problem thus remained 
unsolved. 

Canning, who had supported Younger Pitt over the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, carried on his work after his 
death and in 1810 he introduced a Bill in the Parliament 
for securing a right of sitting for the Irish Roman Catholics. 
The Bill, however, could not become an Act due to the 
opposition of the Whigs. 

With the death of George III the English politics 
was much improved. The time was now ripe for reforms 
and granting some concessions to the depressed humanity. 
The Irish people were allowed to send one hundred 
members to the House of Commons. The Roman Catholics 
were also permitted to vote for the Parliament. They 
elected O’ Connell a great orator to the Parliament. Being 
a Roman Catholic he was not allowed to sit in the Parlia- 
ment. This led to a great uproar in Ireland, A civil 
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war seeiaed to be imminent. Duke of Wellington,, 
the Prime Minister of England, realized the critical 
situation. After getting the “Catholic Emancipation 
Bill” passed by the Parliamenf, he allowed O’ Connell 
to attend its session. The Irish thus won the issue by 
adopting the attitude of a desperate nation. The British 
Parliament, however, was too clever for them. It raised 
the qualifications of a voter from a 40 shillings to 
£10 free-holder. This debarred the peasantry of Ireland 
from voting. The position of Irish Roman Catholics thus 
remained the same, viz. , befofe the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act. This led to a great discontentment 
among the people and their problem remained unsolved. 


Disraeli, a great leader of Conservative party had once 
rightly remarked, “Ireland had a starving population, an 
absentee aristocracy and an alien Church.” The people 
in Ireland after the passing of the “Catholic Emancipation 
Act” had now social, economic, religious and some political 
grievances. The Roman Catholics were in a majority in 
Ireland, the agitation was, therefore started against the 
religious disabilities first. The Irish Catholics resented pay- 
ment to the Protestant Church in which they had no 
belief. The payment made by the people was called as 
“Tithes”. A struggle against the payment was started 
which is well known in history as “A struggle against 
the Tithes”. Riots broke out in different parts of the 
country. Many tithes collectors lost their lives. This con- 
dition of the Protestant Clergies, who were maintaining 
these religious places, deteriorated due to the non- 
payment of tithes. The British Government handled the 
situation very roughly and adopted very repressive 
measures. After sometime she, however, realised that it was 
not possible to suppress a movement which was based 
upon a justified cause. She was now to better the con- 
dition of the Irish people but in such a way as may 
not directly affect the churchman of Ireland. These churches 
were a burden on the Irish society. Although they were 
maintained by the amount realised in taxes by the Irish 
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peoples ttcy always supported the cause of the British 
Parliament. The policv of the Govt; was to find a com- 
promise between the two groups. She reduced the number 
of bishoprics and declared that the surplus amount collected 
for the religious places will be spent on the betterment 
of the Irish people. This reconciliatory measure was, 
however, opposed by the Tories and thus no amount 
could be spared for the Irish people. Their demand remained 
unsatisfied, • 

The Ministry of Melbourne was the next to deal 
with the problems of Ireland. It realise the hopeless 
condition of the Irish people and their political, economic, 
social and religious grievances. The Irish Roman Catholics 
had quite a respectable position in British Parliament. 
Melbourne was willing to redress their grievances. He 
had the support of the Irish Members of the Parliament 
and he was, therefore, secure in the office. He, first of 
ail, took up their economic grievances. By the Irish 
Poor Land Act, he tried to satisfy the unemployed and 
disabled people of Ireland. Workhouses were opened in 
the different parts of the Ireland. Those who joined 
these workhouses were at least some of their two 
time meal. It did not give any concession to the 
people who remained outside these workhouses. The 
conditions of the cultivators remained the same. The 
absentee landlords carried on their tyranny on the de- 
pressed peasantry through their agents. The Irish people 
objected to the religious taxes. To soothen their feelings, 
they were told that in future a part of these taxes 
would be „ spent on their betterment and a part would 
go to the already established churches. The Tories 
would not agree to this concession. They found within’ 
their move a great challenge to the Protestant supremacy. 
It was, therefore, decided that the tax should now be 
collected as a land rent. Id fact, the tax still fell upon 
the cultivators as the landlords increased the land re- 
venue to the same extent. The idea to relieve the 
cultivators and to get some amount from the pockets 
of the absentee landlords was thus defeated. 
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The Irish Municipal Act brought a great improvement 
in the Municipalities of Ireland. There was a move for 
the qualification of a voter to the Municipal election. 
Melbourne had a mind to fix it at £ 5. But _ he had 
to give in before the opposition and had to raise it to £10. 

A close study of his reforms would reveal that all his 
measures were half hearted attempts to meet the grie- 
vances. They had indeed gained nothing. These grievances 
continued to remain the ^ same as before. The Irish 
people were still to pay the religious taxes but under 
a different head. Anothef noteworthy point was the 
appointment of Drummond to Ireland. Although he had 
no powers to relieve the Irish people from their dis- 
abilities, he had a sympathetic attitude towards their 
problems. This went a' long way to pacify the Irish 
movement and to keep them peace-loving for a time. 

The accession to power of Peel led ' to the reopening 
of the Irish problem. Peel, the leader of the conserva- 
tive party, who had always oppo.ied concessions to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, was an eyesore to them., 
O'Connell, the leader of the Irish movement, predicted 
a period of repression and supression. He asked the people 
of Ireland to revive their agitation for their independence 
and to break all connections with the Government which 
was exploiting them. Peel was not ignorant of this 
opposition. Taking precautionary measures, he passed 
"Armed Act.” By this act the Irish people of disturbed 
regions could not keep any arms with them. They could 
not also hold meetings. O’Connell, had asked the Irish 
people for a meeting at Clontarf. He knew that the 
people in spite of the warning of the Government would 
assemble at the appointed hour. He later realised that 
the Government would not tolerate this meeting and there 
would be a great bloodshed. He wanted to avoid it. 
He, therefore, asked the people not tb assemble. Un- 
fortunatelv. Peel, however, did not appreciate this co- 
operative 'spirit of O'Connell. He was tried and imprison- 
ed for a long time. O’Connell had already lost popularity 
by his cowardly attitude at Clontarf. He was not that 
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old bold man. Shattered in heath and prestige, he 
came out of jail and withdrew himself for ever from active 
politics. 

Although Peel was against the separation of Irish 
Parliament from the English one, yet he was ready to 
give every other reasonable concession to the Irish people. 
After the failure of O'Connell agitation, Peel appointed a 
commission headed by Devon. This commission was to go 
through the grievances of the Irish people and report to 
the Government. The commission realized the hopeless 
condition of the tenants. They had no fixity of tenure 
and could be evicted at any time by their landlords 
without any compensation. It put forth its recom- 
mendations for the betterment of the tenants. These recom- 
mendations, however, met a strong opposition and could 
not be passed. Nevertheless, Peel was in a position to improve 
the educational system in Ireland. To the already estab- 
lished Mayrooth College he gave an increased grant. He 
also established new colleges in the other parts of Ireland. 
The new colleges were of secular character. They were 
not liked by the followers of either of the two religions. 
Thus this great work of Peel passed without any appre- 
ciation. 

Peel, being a member of the Tory party had a con- 
servative attitude towards all reforms in the country. 
He was a protectionist. No relief could, therefore, be expec- 
ted from him in the removal of the corn laws, but, he 
was, reasonable in his attitude towards all matters. When- 
ever he was convinced of something, he gave his full 
support to it. During his period there was a famine 
in Ireland. It was the result of the failure of the potato 
crop, which was the main crop in the country. It was 
feared that thousand of people would die by starvation. 
Peel immediately brought in the Parliament relief measures. 
He introduced a bill in the House of Commons for the 
removal of the corn laws. He was opposed by his own 
conservative party-men but he never cared for that. He 
was able to get the bill passed through the Parliament with 
the help of the opposition party. 
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Russell inherited from Peel the troubles' of Ireland, 
Although Peel had tried to provide work to the Irish 
peasant and removed corn laws he could relieve them of 
their hopeless condition. They were in a very tight 
corner and hundreds of them died daily of starvation. 
The Ministry of Russell was thus compelled to bring in 
more improvements. The final relief was given during the 
Ministry of Gladstone. 

After his accession to power, Gladstone declared in 
the House of Commons tha? his mission was to pacify 
Ireland, He brought in such measures by slow stages 
which might relieve the situation in Ireland and thus 
again bring a period of peace and prosperity. 

He first of all attacked the very legality of the 
Irish church which had out-lived its utility, which was 
not attended by the majority of the population, which 
was maintained at the cost of the Irish people, complete- 
ly against their wishes and which they considered as an 
unnecessary burden. Gladstone also thought in their 
terms and wanted to bring an end of the legal position 
of the Church. When there was a move from an Irish 
member for the reform of the Church, Gladstone imme- 
diately entertained the idea and laid stress on the sepa- 
ration of the Church from the Government. It is true 
that the Church imparted education but it was not in 
reality a privilege for the whole of the population. 
Catholics and the dissenters were never seen amongst 
the people being educated at these religious places. The 
Roman Catholics found within the Church, a great mark 
of their slavery so they hated it and renamed it as 
‘Alien Church’. The ‘Fanien Brotherhood’ movement gave 
an impetus to the already prevailing anarchy and dis-* 
order. The British Government was thus compelled to 
take up the Irish Church question in 1S68. Even the 
elections were fought by Gladstone on the Irish issue. 
As he returned to the House of Commons with an 
overwhelming majority it was now crystal clear that even 
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the English people had realised the necessity of the 
removal of religious restrictions from over the Irish people. 
In 1869 it was decided by the House of Commons that 
the Irish Church should be separated from the Govern- 
ment, that all the religious courts should be abolished 
and that the representatives of the Church henceforward 
should not be allowed to sit in the House of Lords. 
As regards the property of the church which amounted 
to 3^16 million it was decide4 that a part of it should 
be given to the newly reorganised Irish Church private 
co-operation while the rest of the amount should be kept 
in reserve to meet the emergencies in Ireland. The Con- 
servatives opposed it but Gladstone was in a position 
to scale down their opposition. He got it passed with 
a great majority. 

The Bill was then sent to the House of Lords for 
their opproval. They wanted to bring such type of 
amendments in the Bill which were not acceptable to 
Gladstone. There was a crisis in the Parliament, Queen 
Victoria interfered in the matter at this critical stage. 
By her intercession the Bill was passed by the House 
of Lords but after some amendments which had already 
been agreed upon by the leaders of both the Houses. 
This great step of Gladstone once for all removed the 
loom of the Protestant supremacy from the minds of 
the Catholics and they now no more considered them- 
selves to be at the mercy of the Protestants. 

Gladstone now turned his attention towards the eco- 
nomic grievances of the Irish people. There had been 
Absentee land-lordism, since the days of Oliver Cromwell. 
Most of the^ landlords resided in England. It was seldom 
that they visited Ireland, where they had their estates. 
They had their agents in Ireland for the administration 
of their estates. Ireland had a dense population but a 
very negligible industrial system. Most of the Irish people 
were agriculturists. Agriculture being the main occupa- 
tion, a great competition followed for the tenancy of 
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lands* The agents cf the lords fully exploited the situa- 
tion and charged such a high rent as it was not possi- 
ble for the cultivators to pay. The landlords thus got 
the lion's share and cultivators were leading a hand to 
mouth life. * Secondly they bad no security of tenure. They 
could be turned out by their landlords at any time 
without an excuse at a notice of six months. They 
could not claim compensr^tion for the improvements 
which thej^ had brought in ^their respective lands during 
the period of tenure. It was indeed a grave injustice. 
Tenants in Ulster, however, had the right to claim 
compensation, 

Gladstone wanted to better the lot of the poor Irish 
cultivators so by the Irish Land Act of 1870 he de- 
clared similar concessions to all the Irish tenants which 
were enjoyed by the tenants of Ulster. The Act on the 
part of Gladstone w’as considered to bring a revolution 
in the Irish histoiy. By this Act it was notified that 
if a cultivator was turned out of the land, for any 
reason other than the non*payment of the rent, he must 
be compensated by the landlord, this, however, could not 
relieve the situation as the landlords immediately by the 
powers which they had still in their rights undid the 
effect of the Act. They increased the rent, which was 
within their rights to such an extent that it became 
impossible for the Irish tenants to pay that. As they 
left the lands for non-payment they could not claim 
any compensation for the improvement which they brought 
about in lands. The Irish grievances remained unredressed 
und thus Ireland could not be pacified. 

The failure of Gladstone’s Irish policy became clear 
when the Irish rose against their exploiters in the 
different parts of the country and brought a reigti of 
terror in the country. Gladstone could not check their 
growing trotxbles and so took strong measures to curb down 
their risings, the people were prohibited from keeping 
arms and the police was given more power to check 
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lawlessness in the country. Hundreds of suspected persons 
were arrested and imprisoned. Some Irish-men organised 
a society called “Ribbon Society'* which was akin to 
that of Fenian Brotherhood in its activities. Its nefarious 
activities led to anarchy and complete insecurity of life 
in the whole of Westmeath area. The Government of 
Gladstone, which was not going to submit to such sort 
of lawless element, passed the Westmeath Act. By this 
Act the Lord-Lieutenant was given the power of declaring 
■all those areas disturbed where terrorism was at its 
height. He was also allowed to arrest suspected people 
without a warrant and to imprison them without trial. 
The strong measures had the required results. Many 
members of Ribbon Society sought their safety in an 
escape to the other parts of the globe. And thus peace 
was brought back in Ireland after a long period of 
turmoil. 

Gladstone also tried to improve the Irish educational 
system. He based it on secular principles to cement 
friendly relations between the members of two divergent 
religions — Catholics and Protestants. He wanted to secure 
for Dublin University the position of Central University 
of Ireland to which all the Catholic and Protestant 
colleges might be affiliated. He was unsuccessful, as his 
bill was neither liked by the Irish people nor was it 
in a position to get a vote of majority in the Parlia* 
ment. Gladstone resigned. 

Although the Irish did not appreciate the services 
of the first ministry of Gladstone, yet he had tried his 
level best to win for the Irish people all sorts of con- 
cessions. He removed their religious disabilities. He 
brought in some agrarian reforms and he even tried to 
bring an end of religious differences of Catholics and 
Protestants — the two divergent religions, by his educa- 
tional reforms. His mission to pacify Ireland, however, 
failed. Gladstone failed, but he failed splendidly as had failed 
at* a time Aurangzeb in bis ambitions after toiling hard 
for a long time. 
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During his second administration the policy of Glad- 
stone towards the Irish people was that of **Kick and 
Kindess/* When he realized the exploitation of the 
Irish landlords he became kind, and sympathetic to- 
wards the grievances of Irish tenants. But when he 
came to know about the lawlessness which prevailed as a 
result of the trouble-some element amongst the Irish 
people he became harsh in his attitude. As discussed 
before the Irish Land Acf of 1871 could not remove 
the economic grievances of the Irish people. The people 
of Ireland still remained at the mercy of their land- 
lords. The failure of the crops further aggravated their 
troubles. They in a desperate condition took to crimes 
and outrages to an extent never known before. Gladstone 
wanted to remove their grievances but he could not 
tolerate the disorder within the country. 

Gladstone first tried to pacify their movement by 
further concessions to the Irish people. He introduced a 
bill in the House of Commons by which a tenant could 
claim compensation, if he was unable to pay the rent 
because of the failure of crop and was evicted from 
the land. The Bill was passed by the House of Commons 
but it was rejected by the Lords. The rejection of bill 
further estranged the Irish and under the leadership of 
Parnell they organised themselves to save themselves 
from the exploitation of their landlords. They decided 
that that land should not be taken by an Irish tenant 
from where an other Irish tenant had been evicted 
by the landlord even if it was offered at the lowest 
rate. The organisation further decided to boycott that 
tenant and not to allow him to sit among them who 
had got such type of land. This type of organisation 
was definitely to pull down the aristocratic structure in 
Ireland. The landlords, who had greater resources to 
take a stand, retaliated and preferred to leave their 
lands fallow rather than surrender before such organisations. 
The desperate tenants then took to crimes and other 
outrages. This led to the passing of the protection of 
Property Bill. Hundreds of suspected persons were sent 
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behind the bars. This could not, however, pacify the 
movement. 

Gladstone again interfered and brought in more conces- 
sions for the Irish people. By the Land Act of 1881 the 
policy of ‘3 F’s* was adopted. It was declared that in 
future there would be a fair rent, fixed by impartial Land 
Courts and a fixed period of tenancJ^ The tenant was also 
free to sell his improvements on terminating his lease, 
Gladstone even went a step* further and encouraged the 
cultivators to ask for a loan from the Government, on 
easy instalment basis and thus to purchase the land from 
the landlords. The Bill in spite of the sincerity of the 
introducer could not satisfy the Irish people because of 
its too league terms. 

The dissatisfaction of the Irish people came forth in 
the form of an increase in crimes, disorder and anarchy. 
Gladstone could not tolerate it anrl now a policy of 
meeting the situation with a strong hand was adopted. 
Parnell, the leader of the Irish movement was arrested 
and sent behind the bars. Many other suspected persons were 
transported for life. The strong attitude of the Government 
instead of quelling the disturbance further increased it. With- 
in the continuation of the arrest of Parnell the Government 
of Gladstone feared the possibility of an open revolt in 
Ireland and thus it became ready to release Parnell if 
the latter co-operated with the Government for the main- 
tenance of law and order. When negotiations for a settle- 
ment were going on there occurred the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke at Bhoenix Park. This 
brought an end of all possibilities of a settlement and 
compelled the Government not to be lenient in any case 
towards the Irish movement. The Irish movement lost 
all its chances of gaining concessions and the movement 
for a time died out when Parnell withdrew himself from 
the agitation and strongly condemned the foul murder. 

The Irish question again opened with the accession of 
Gladstone to power for the third time. Gladstone during his 
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second ministry had followed both the repressive and 
lenient measures but had failed to pacify Ireland, He 
was now converted to ‘Home Rule* ideas. It was now 
a general belief of Gladstone that the only alternative 
to please the Irish people was to let them have a separate 
government. The ideas, however, were not liked by many 
of his supporters. They thus did not join him when he 
formed his Third Government, After his resumption of his 
charge of government Gladstone introduced the ‘First Home 
Rule Bill’ in the Parliament. According to this bill 
Ireland was to have a separ^e Parliament consisting of 
two orders. The representatives of the people were to 
have the control over the executive posts of the state. 
Ireland was no more to send her representatives in the 
British Parliament. 

The Bill was opposed by all the great guns of England. 
Some of them gave vent to their feelings by remarking the 
Bill “as the work of an old man in a hurry*'. The Bill, 
indeed, was too advanced of its times. The opposition led 
to its rejection in the Parliament and Gladstone resigned 
from Prime Ministership. The agitations and disorder 
increased in Ireland with the resignation of Gladstone. 
Salisbury the next Prime Minister brought in some land 
reforms but these could not satisfy the Irish sentiments. 
Parnell was at the height of his glory. There was, how- 
ever, a scandal brought against him which ruined his career 
and led to his fall. He very shortly afterward sank to his 
grave. 

With Parnell's death the Irish movement for a 
time got a set-back but it was again a burning question 
in the country with the accession of Gladstone to power 
for the fourth time, the ‘Second Home Rule Bill* 
was introduced in the Parliament by Gladstone. He '.was 
determined to scale down any type of opposition in the 
House of Commons. Although the majority of the mem- 
bers were not in the favour of the Bill but by his impressive 
oratory he got the majority of votes in his favour. The 
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Bill was then sent to the House of Lords. The Lords 
threw it out of the House and their opposition led to 
the delay of Home Rule for the next about three decades 
Gladstone resigned and the Irish problem remained unsolved. 

Questions. 

1. Write a brief note on Anglo-Irish Relations 

during the 19th century, 

2. Examine briefly th^ relation between Great Bri- 

tain and Ireland since 1800. 

3. What were the main grievances of the Irish 

after the Act of Union ? To what extent and by whom 
have they Jbeen removed ? 

4. What was the *Trish Problem" after Catholic 

Emancipation and how far was it solved by 1878 ? 



CHAPTER XX 

CAUSES OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


The First World War, which started in 1914 and ended 
in 1918, was the greatest war known to the world upto 
the time. There was not one or two powers which parti- 
cipated in this war but it was joined by all the great 
powers of the world. The seeds of the war, according 
to some writers, had been sown during the Conference 
of Berlin. The underlying causes of the first world war 
can be noticed in the events of the past several decades. 
Germany, Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria were on one side 
while England, France, Russia, Japan, America and Italy 
were some of the important powers on the other side. The 
following were some of the causes which led to the 
First World War. 


Germany from time immemorial had been divided into 
several small states. The important European powers 
fully exploited the internal disunity of Germany. During 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries the small 
German States had been under the influence of the 
Austrians and the Spaniards. Germany had been a cradle 
of many European movements. It was a hot bed of 
sedition. Reformation had its home in Germany and its 
lands were a constant prey of many European rivalries. 
Austria and Prussia were the two important powers 
amongst the German States. In the beginning of the 
19th century there began a Socialist movement in the 
whole of Germany, The despotic rulers were in the 
beginning successful to check its tide but later on it 
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developed over the whole of the country. The Kaiser 
of Prussia was so much troubled by this movement 
that he had a mind to abdicate from the throne. He 
was, however, prevented by a man of destiny who later on 
for sometime became the dictator of Europe. Bismarck 
as was his name appeared on the scene -and assured 
the Prussian Kaiser that the movement could be checked 
if he was given the authority to handle the situation. 
Bismarck was thus appointed the Chancellor of Prussia. 
He was a man of '‘blood and iron'' policy. Just like a 
bully he tried to kick down every national rising within 
the country. He kept before the German Council the 
idea of a great German Empire and the unity of all the 
German speaking people. The idea was not, however, 
liked in the beginning as the rulers of several small states 
found their position in danger in that case. Bismarck 
considered Austria, another member of the German Council, 
a great obstacle in his path and he wanted to remove it. 

While following the policy of the unification of all the 
German states under one flag and the unity of all the 
German speaking people, Bismarck wrote to the Duke of Den- 
mark to surrender the regions of Schleswig and Holestein. 
He refused and this led to a joint attack of Austria and 
Prussia over the state of Denmark. Palmerston the British 
foreign minister during the period threatened Bismarck 
with a war in case he did not withdraw his forces from 
the Danish territories. Bismarck who had the support 
of Austria would not bother for a challenge of the sort. 
When Palmerston found Bismarck resolute in his attitude 
he remained silent and thus Schleswig and Holestein 
were turned over to the joint administration of Prussia and 
Austria. 

Prussia and Austria had some differences within the 
German Council and this led to a war between them. 
Bismarck, who was a practical man and who never be- 
lieved in a policy of speech-making had organised and 
equipped the Prussian forces to the teeth. Within the 
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capture of the French king led to the establishment of a 
republic in France with Theirs as its head. The occupation 
of Paris by the Germans was not at all tolerable to 
the sentiments of France and by the collection of big amount 
within a very short period the French astonished even Bismarck. 
They thus got their capital relieved. The capture of Alsace 
and Lorraine completed the work of unification of Germany, 
started by Bismarck. The French, however, were very 
much annoyed at this attitude of the Germans. They 
considered the taking away of Alsace and Lorraine as 
the snatching away of children from the mother. The 
people living within the two states of Alsace and Lorraine 
were no doubt German speaking people but it should not 
also be forgotten that they were French thinking people. 
The people of these states had progressed with the French 
during the last several decades. They had enjoyed the 
thrills of the French revolution and the ideals of liberty, 
equality and fraternity had so much taken root in their 
minds that it was not possible for them to change them 
back to the old ideals of despotism prevailing in Germany. 
As the history of the next several decades showed the 
French thinking people of Alsace and Lorraine were never 
conciled to the rule of Germany and if at all Germany 
continued to govern them it was by the sheer force. 
The French were also very estranged and in spite of 
several efforts of Bismarck they could never be reconciled. 
The remarks of the French ambassador in Germany that 
the German Chancellor should never bring in the matter 
of Alsace and Lorraine during his conversation with him 
as the sentiments of the French Ambassador were wounded 
clearly show that the French could never forget the loss 
of the two regions. So long as Bismarck was at the helm 
of affairs he kept the French in an isolated condition. He did 
not allow them to win over the support of any European 
nation and to fulfil the dream of recovery of the two 
states. The policy of Bismarck was not followed up by 
his successors. France was in a position to make friends 
with many of the European nations and one of the chief causes 
of the first world war was the rivalry of Germany and France 
over the question of Alsace and Lorraine, 
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The second cause responsible for the first world 
war was the rivalry between Austria and Russia over the 
question of the Balkans. The Balkans were being ruled 
by the Turkish Sultan. Balkan States comprising of 
different nationalities of the Bulgarians, Serbs and the 
Roumanians wanted their independence from the Turkish 
Sultan during the nineteenth century. They had been 
inspired by the watchwords ofi the French revolution and 
wanted to see themselves fsee. The Greeks, one of 

their nationalities, had already gained their independe ce 
and they wanted to follow suit. Russia was interes ed 
in the disintegration of the Turkish empire while Aus ria 
was in favour of its integration. That does not m ean 
that Russia had some special sympathies with the Balk'ans. 
If the Russians wanted to see them free it was bee ause 
of selfish interests. Divided Balkan' would be weakerand 
thus Russia would be in a position to fulfil her dream- 
the dream of the establishment of her ascendancy 

in its small states. If Austria wanted the integrity of 
Turkey it was not due to any love for the Turkish 
Sultan. Daring all the crusade wars Austria had 
fought against the Turks. If today Austria wanted the 
integrity of Turkey it was because her own integrity was 
interlinked with that of Turkey. The independence of 

Balkans meant the independence of a part of the 

Austrian population which was also a kith and kin of 
the Balkan nationalities. Austria thus would not see 
eye to eye with Russia over the Balkan question. The 
four phases of the Eastern question saw the disintegra- 
tion of the Turkish empire' by slow degrees. The treaty 
of San Stefano sounded the death knell of the Turkish 
empire as it declared the independence of Serbia, Roumania, 
Balgaria nnd Montenegro. A big Bulgaria had been 
created. It was resented by the other nationalities. Even 
Austria found in it a danger to her position. A big 
Balgaria as was estimated by the European nations was 
to be a place of Russian exploitation and its centre of 
power. Thus they clamoured for the division of Bavaria. 
The conference of Berlin satisfied the demands of Austria 
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as Balgaria was divided but it in no way satisfied the 
Russians. Bismarck, the Chancellor of Germany, wanted 
to maintain harmony between Russia and Austria the 
two powers of the league of three emperors. The Balkan 
regions were divided into two spheres of influence. 
Russians were not to interfere in the sphere specified for 
the Austrians, and the Austrians similarly were not to 
interfere in the Russians zone. The harmony, however, 
could not be maintained for^ long. Later on when the 
Austrians instigated the Bulgarians and Roumanians against 
Russia the Russians retaliated in instigating the Serbians 
against Austria. The relations between the two nations 
were embittered to such an extent that they were simply 
on the look out for an excuse to pounce upon each 
other. Germany and France had already been very 

estranged over Alsace and Lorraine. Germany and 
Russia were a bit estranged over the Balkan problem and 
some other issues which will be taken up under a separate 
heading. This led to an alliance between Russia and 
France called the Dual Alliance and another similar 
alliance between Germany and Austria. Thus Europe was, 
divided in two parts and these two armed camps 
precipitated the first world war. 

The third cause responsible for the first world war 
was a struggle between Italy and France over the 
Tunisian question. France and Italy, the two European 
nations, were interested in the Tunisian regions. Bismarck, 
the Chancellor of Germany encouraged the French abroad 
so that they might forget the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 
He told the French Ambassador that the Germans would 
be glad to help the French abroad if the French gave 
up the idea of gaining back the regions of Alsace and 
Lorraine. The French ambassador replied that the French 
Government was very thankful to the Germans for their 
co-operation but to keep the relations cordial it was 
better for Bismarck not tc talk of the two states at 
any time with them. Sork*e writers hold that encourage- 
ment to the French towards the annexation of Tunis 
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was to estrange them with the Italians and thus to 
attract them to the Germans. *This, however^ does not 
seem to be correct. Bismarck never spoke very highly 
of the Italians and he had never a mind to attract 
them. He called them fickle minded people on whose 
friendship nobody could rely. Actually it were the 
Italians who approached the Germans for friendship. 
If Bismarck encouraged the^ French for annexation with 
the remark. ‘The Tunisian apple is ripe pluck it, otherwise 
some other nation might steal it/ It was more to oblige the 
French than to have the Italians in his fold. Encouraged 
by Bismarck the French annexed the regions of Tunis. 
It was deeply resented by the Italians who immediately 
joined the Dual Alliance of Germany and Austria 
and thus converted it into a Triple Alliance. 
French and Italian rivalry was later on smoothened. The 
French wanted to^ break away the Italians from the 
Triple Alliance so they offered the whole of Tripoli to 
them. The Italians were thus won over and they made 
a promise that they would remain neutral in the 
struggle. If the Italians later on joined the 1st World 
War they justified the remark of Bismarck — that the 
fickle minded people of Italy were opportunists and they 
joined a side where they gained something. They really 
supported the winning horse although the winning horse 
did not allow them to gain nay thing in the Treaty of* 
Versailles signed in 1919 after the end of the first 
world war. The joining of Italy, however, strengthened 
the German group. 

The fourth cause responsible for the 1st World 
war was the rise of the spirit of militarism in Germany. 
It estranged her with England as the latter could never 
tolerate a very strong nation in Europe. England even 
abandoned her policy of splendid isolation and came 
into the political arena of Europe due to the fear of 
the growing power of Germany. Germany had made an 
astonishing progress in all spheres during the last half 
a century. The policy of Bismarck had not only united 
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Germany but had also made her the supreme power of 
Europe. The French, Austrians and the Danes had been 
defeated. Russia had been befriended though later on 
estranged. The centre of political activities of Europe 
shifted from Paris to Berlin, Bismarckian era began in 
the history of Europe. England could not see all these 
developments but with a very jealous eye. So long 
there was Bismarck at the help of affairs he did not 
give a chance to any of the European nations to 
embitter itself with Germany and he kept five balls at a 
time rolling in the air. He fished in troubled waters of Europe 
and while the other nations were bewildered at these 
problems Bismarck found them a good pastime. With 
his dismissal the events took quite a different turn. 
His successors could not keep five balls at a time 
rolling in the air. Too much inclination towards Austria 
estranged German relations with the Russians, who now 
drifted towards France whom Bismarck had so far kept 
in an isolated condition. Some of the writers hold that 
Bismarck had permanently alienated Russia at the 
conference of Berlin when the Russian foreign minister 
Gorchakoff left the conference in a very sullen mood. It 
is, however, r.'‘'t so. The Re-insurance treaties between 
Germany and liussia, maintained upto 1890, the year of 
Bismarck’s dismissal are quite a good proof of an under- 
standing between Russia and Germany. 


Even after the dismissal of Bismarck the Russians 
approached the German Government for the renewal of 
the reinsurance treaty and it was from the German side 
that the proposal was rejected. Germany after this date 
had definitely drifted towards the side of Austria and 
Russia had no other alternative but to join France. 
Upto the days of Bismarck there had never been a step 
from the German Government which might estrange its 
relations with the English but after his dismissal the 
policy followed by Germany was directly against the 
interests of England. Germany had finished goods but 
she had a® markets to dispose them off. Germany had 
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gone ahead all the nations of Europe in the race of 
manufacturing articles. Germany being without markets 
now looked for them. Ail the markets of the world were 
under the control of the English and the French. It 
was thus natural that if Germany was to have markets 
she must come into conflict with those two nations of 
Europe. There was a popular cry in Germany' '‘We 
also like to have a place under the sun”. The English 
and the French had also begCin to realise that Germany was 
a great danger to their position. Thus we find that 
England and France, the two traditional enemies, buried 
their mutual disputes in all the parts of the world for 
making a joint front to the Germans. 

England and France had been rivals in Egypt. 
Delcasse, the French foreign minister had in his view 
the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. A conflict with 
England would have made these prospects very gloomy. 
So he was thinking of coming to terms with the English 
at any cost. He agreed to the British influence in 
Egypt in exchange for tae British support to France on 
the question of Morocco. 

In Morocco there was no doubt a Muslim Sultan but 
he was too weak to oppose the French influence within 
the state. All the nations of Europe had their trading 
relations with the Sultan of Morocco. The states of 
France and Spain were however more interested in the 
Morocco regions. After a settlement between England and 
France, the French people came to a settlement with the 
Spaniards. The Spaniards were promised some regions of 
Northern Morocco. Germany remained silent in the 
matter. When the French tried to capture some posts 
within the regions of Morocco the German Government 
immediately despatched its warship Panther with the 
outward declaration that it was for the safeguard of the 
German counsel within the state but in reality for gaining 
some concessions for the Germans from the French as 
had been gained by the English and the Spaniards. The 
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malafide intentions of Germany were beforehand known 
to France when the German Kaiser in his speech in 
Morocco had assured its Sultan that the latter could 
count upon the help of the former. The presence of 
Panther, a war boat of Germany at Agadir was a cons- 
tant danger to the English who had similarly their 
position at Gibralter a bit away from Agadir. This 
resulted in Morocco crisis. Hot words were exchanged 
between the nations especially England and Germany and 
although Germany was in a '^position to gain some regions 
from France in the territories of Congo yet she alienated 
her relations with the English who now still more 
drifted to the side of France. 

The English were also estranged with Germany over the 
latter's policy towards the naval affairs. Germany had 
realized that England by friendly relations was not at all 
ready to give any concession to the merchants within her 
colonies and other possessions, Germany had demonstra- 
ted her supremacy over the other nations of Europe on 
land by winning victories over the Danes, Austrians and 
the French. Germany now lacked nothing but a fleet. 
The policy for building a fleet had actually been inserted 
in the German programme of 1897. If Germany was not 
to be supreme in naval power it should atleast hold a 
position of honour among other nations so far as its 
naval power was concerned. ‘Risky navy' was the word 
used by the German admiral in his programme which 
the Germans were to have. When the ‘future of the 
Germans lay on the waters' they must have ‘Risky Navy'. 
England was not bewildered. England did not like to 
have any rivalry with Germany and when the German 
programme was known in England the latter by many 
ways tried to stop the Germans from that programme. 
For the Germans navy was but a luxury. For the English, 
however, it was a necessity, their country being an island 
surrounded from all its sides by water. Haldane missions 
and two other such missions were sent one after another but 
all of them failed. The Kaiser of Germany was not going 
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to talk for a settlement if there was the insertion of. a 
clause for the limitation of German navy. England no 
doubt competed in the race of supremacy but it was at 
a very heavy cost. 

In Germany the cost of building dreadnoughts and 
other such warships in comparison to England was very 
low. Secondly England was also to keep comparatively 
a superior naval force. The next few years upto the out- 
break of war are nothing but a long story of the English 
attempts for the limitation of German naval power. When 
England failed in her attempts it made some definite com- 
mitments with the people of France as far as there was 
the concern of the British defence of its colonies, posses- 
sion and its own islands. To say that England joined 
the war simply because Germany marched through Belgium 
and broke its neutrality, is something not based upon 
facts. 

Realising the French and the English as their future 
rivals the Germans made an attempt to win over the 
small states of Balkans and they were partly successful. 
Balgaria and Roumania joined them. Roumania, however, 
later on deserted the German group and went over the 
side of the British group. Turkey also joined Germany. 
The Germans took up the work of the Baghdad Railway. 
The French and their allies boycotted the German scheme 
and in every possible way tried to obstruct them. Thus 
Germany was now encircled by all the powers of Europe 
on all sides. Austria was her only respectable supporter. 
Italy being a country of opportunists. 

England owing to her traditional enmity with the 
French and rivalry with Russia on the Eastern Question 
and Asia had tried to join the German group in the 
beginning. She was, however, prevented, because of he^ 
divergent interests with Germany over colonial and com. 
mercial question. She thus for some time had maintained 
a policy of splendid isolation. She was, however, compelled 
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to abandon it, as. it was no more a splendid policy. 
She was placed in a very awkward position in the European 
regions when she had to face complications in South Africa 
and Egypt. She had no friend but on all sides there 
were rivals. She thus now had her leanings towards the 
policy of alliance but neither of the two groups she 
could join. She thus concluded an' alliance with Japan 
in 1902 popularly known as Anglo Japanese Alliance. In 
the alliance, some of the British politicians found a master 
stroke of policy but there svere some v/ho criticised it. 
It was mainly an alliance against Russia of which both 
the countries were enemies. The critics found in the 
alliance an unnecessary complication and even entanglement 
with Russia at a time. England might or might not come 
into conflict with the Russians but Japan was surely to 
be arrayed very soon according to these critics. That 
came out to be true. England and France the two newly 
befriended nations of Europe were in a very awkward 
position. France was a friend of Russia while England 
of Japan. The two nations, however, prevented it from 
becoming a world wide struggle and they localized it by 
remaining neutral. Russia was defeated quite unexpectedly. 
Now there was a chance for German Kaisen William II 
to fish in troubled waters. He met the Russian Czar at 
Bajorko and made him realize that friendship of France 
was of no advantage to him. Kaiser, however, could not 
break him from the French, partly because of the opposi- 
tion of his chancellor Bulow and partly due to the opposi- 
tion of the Russian Government to the settlement which 
had already been arrived at between the two great rulers 
of the Eastern Europe. By the intercession of England 
and France Russia and Japan came to terms in 1905 
and thus all these nations were now planning a programme 
for the humiliation of Germany. 

The Balkan wars of 1912 further complicated the 
problem and in 1913 the whole of the world leaving a 
few neutral countries was split into two camps, one led 
>y Germany, the other by France and England. The 
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following were the nations now directly inter-eonneeted 
with the two camps and which took part ia the 1st world 
war: 


Germany, Austria, Balgaria, Turkey were the chief 
powers in ’'one group, Italy although committed to 
Germany remained neutral, not only neutral but even it 
joined the ojpposition in the later stages, France, England^ 
Japan, Russia, Serbia, Roumania and Greece were the 
members of the opposite ^^camp. The United states of 
America later on joined them because of the destructive 
policy of Germany ^towards the trading ships on the 
waters. 


Both the sides had armed themselves to their teeth, 
There was only the need of a spark which might ablaze 
the whole of that Gunpowder of Hatred which they had 
stored in their hearts for ‘ the last serveral decades when 
there came the last crisis. 


Austria and Russia were great rivals in the Balkan 
regions. There was, however, a revolutionary change 
noticed in their relations. Izvolsky and Aerenthal, the 
foreign ministers of Russia and Austria met in a conference. 
It was decided that Austria might anness: the regions of 
Bosinia and Herzegovina which were under its adminis- 
tration since the conference of Berlin. The Russians in 
lieu of this acknowledgement of Austrian claims were to 
have the support of Austria in the Black Sea Question. 


After this settlement with the Austrians, Izvolsky, the 
foreign minister of Russia started for Paris to get a 
similar type of acknowledgement from the English and 
the French. Aerenthal, the Austrian foreign minister, 
declared the annexation of the two principalities as soon 
as Izvolsky left for France. At Paris the first news in 
the paper which greeted Izvolsky was annexation of 
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Bqsinia and Herzegovina by the Austrians. It was 
further stated that Izvolsky the foreign minister of Russia 
had given his consent in the matter. Izvolsky was 
bewildered. He consulted the French and the English 
Governments in the matter and asked for their consent 
in the acknowledgement of Russian claim on the Black 
Sea regions. England, however, would not agree. Izvolsky 
thus could not gain anything. The acknowledgement of 
Austrian claim on Bosinia and Herzegovina was quite 
against the policy of Russian Government. Russia had 
always taken up the cause of Serbia in the matter of 
Bosinia and Herzegovina. It was betrayal on the part 
of Russia, 


Serbia raised a great hue and cry against the Austrian 
policy of annexation and even began to move her forces 
towards the borders of Austria. There was an instigation 
from the Russian Government as well, Germany at 
this stage by a bold policy cooled the whole of the 
agitation of the Serbians when it declared its stand for 
its friend Austria even in the case of a war. Turkey 
also gave here consent. Serbia was thus compelled to 
acknowledge the claim of Austria on the two principali- 
ties of Bosinia and Herzegovina. German}^*, however, at 
this stage committed a blunder. Its Kaiser’s open asser- 
tion that *‘We stood by our ally in shining armour” 
was too provocating a remark to be pocketed by the 
opposite side. After this diplomatic defeat France and 
Russia made up their minds to accept a challenge of 
German at all cost if made again after the date. The 
Russians and French now were day and night busy in 
the organisation of their forces. When they became con- 
fident of their success in case of a struggle with the 
powers of the Triple Alliance they asked the Serbians to 
create a trouble. 

In the meanwhile agitations in Bosinia and Herze- 
govina for their separation from the Austrian Government 
were at their clirhax. Many royal officers were shot down 
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dead by the territorist. It was under these circumstances 
that Prince Archduke of Austria toured the affected regions 
to assure his people of an internal autonomy after a 
short period and a benevolent government. Unfortunately 
he could not complete his journey. When he reached 
the city of Sarajevo at- the very time some Serbians 
with the idea of murdering him crossed their border into 
Sarajevo. The 1st attempt of blowing him up by a bomb 
failed and the prince, behavfiig as if nothing at all had 
happened, addressed the people of the city in their Muni- 
cipal Hall. When he wanted to leave the hall in a 
state procession he was requested not to go in that 
state as there was every danger of another such attempt 
on his life. He, however, would not listen. His last 
time, indeed, had come and ail the warnings fell on deaf 
ears. While his car was taking a turn he was attacked 
and shot through his brain. He fell down senseless and 
after a while breathed his last. The city of Sarajevo which 
was rejoicing a few hours ago was now in mourning 
state. When the Austrian Government learnt of the escape of 
murderers to Serbia she wrote to Serbian Government to sur- 
render the murderers. Serbia, instigated by^ Russia how- 
ever, would not listen. After this date as is clear from 
the European political affairs Austria and Germany made 
every attempt to make some peaceful settlement but the 
opposite party obstructed all its prospects and hastened 
the 1st world war. Russia mobilized ^ her forces towards 
the borders of Germany but then withdrew. Germany 
realising that a general war in case of Serbo-Austrian 
war was sure made all arrangements for it. Austria sent 
an ultimatum to the Serbians and after the expiry and 
refusal of Serbia to accept the proposal declared a war. 
Russia joined Serbia and moved its forces towards the 
Austro-German borders. Germany sent an ultimatum to 
Russia asking not to join against Austria and at her 
refusal declared a war. France as per clauses of the 
Dual Alliance joined Russia. England joined the war when 
Germany little caring for the guarantee, already given 
to Belgium, passed her forces through that country to 
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make an attack on Northern France. Balgaria and Turkey 
joined the powers of Triple alliance while Greece, Mon- 
tenegro and Roumania joined the French and the English 
group. Thus the whole of Europe was in the grip of a 
war, never so far known in the History of the World. 

Questions 

1. Give the causes of th^ First World War (1914-18). 
Was it inevitable ? 

2. Explain how and why did Great Britain abandon 
the so-called policy of splendid Isolation. 

8. Show how England became involved in the diplo- 
macy which resulted in the Great War of 1914. 

4. The Great War was more than an international 
conflict ; it was a revolution. Explain. 



B. A. HISTORY PAPERS 
1952 

Q. 1. Explain how George III tried to establish a 
personal rule ; and show wha#: efEects it had on the 
British Empire. 

Q. 2. What contemporary and what subsequent effect 
did the French Revolution have upon Great Britain ? 

Q. 3. Why was Napoleon beaten ? 

Q. 4. "The accession of Canning to the Foreign 
Ofi&ce was an event of real significance alike for England 
and Europe.” Discuss. 

Q. 5. What defects in the system of parliamentary 
representation was the Reform Bill (1832) intended to 
remedy ? In what ways was it not a final settle- 
ment ? 

Q. 6. How and why did Great Britain become a 
Free Trade country in the nineteenth century ? 

Q. 7. What were the causes of the Crimean War ? 
Why did the British soldiers suffer at the beginning of 
this war ? 

Or, Consider how far Disraeli was justified in claiming 
to have brought back "Peace with honour” from Berlin. 

Q. 8. Explain the importance of the Durham Report 
and the principal changes in the policy of the Home 
Government towards the colonies since its publication. 

Q. 9. Summarise the principal achievements of 
Gladstone’s home policy. 
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Q. 10. What was the “Irish Problem” after Catholic 
Emancipation, and how far was it solved by 1878 ? 

Q. 11. In what dangers was Great Britain involved 
at the end of Victoria's reign by her isolation from conti- 
nental afiairs ? 

Q. 12, Show how Great Britain became involved in 
the diplomacy which resulted in the World War ? 


1953. 

Q. 1. Explain how George III tried to establish a 
personal rule and show what effects it had on the British 
Empire. 

Q. 2. Discuss the evils existing in the pre-reform 
electoral system and show how far they were removed by 
the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867. 

Q. 3. Discuss the causes and effects of the War of 
American Independence. 

Q. 4. Why was Napoleon beaten ? 

Q. 5. How did the Industrial Revolution affect the 
social . and political life of the English in the nineteenth 
century ? 

Q. 6. Lord Palmerston’s death ‘closed an epoch 
and ‘left the door open to Gladstonian radicalism’. Elu- 
cidate. 

Q, 7. Discuss the policy of Disraeli towards Turkey 
and give the arguments of Gladstone’s opposition. 

Q. 8. Explain and illustrate, by means of concrete 
examples, the policy of the Liberal and Conservative 
parties respectively in Great Britain during the nineteenth 
century. 
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Q. 9. What were the main grievances of the Irish 
after the Act of Union ? To what extent and by whoid 
have they been removed ? 

Q. 10. Show how Great Britain became involved in 
the diplomacy which resulted in the World War. 

Q. 11. Discuss the chief humanitarian measures carried 
out in England during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Q. 12. What appear to ysu to have been the main 
defects of the peace settlement of 1919 ? 

Or, 

Show that the Treaty of Versailles resulted in the 
Balkanization of Europe. Was it possible to avoid it ? 


1953 — (Sept) 

Q. 1 . 'George, be a king'. How did George III succeed 
in his attempt to rule as well as to reign ? 

Q. 2. What contemporary and what subsequent effect 
did the French Revolution have upon Great Britain ? 

Q, 3. For England the decade after Waterloo was of 
'peace without plenty’. Discuss. 

Q. 4. ‘The accessien of Canning to the Foreign Office 
was an event of real significance alike for England and 
for Europe’ Discuss. 

Q. 5. How and why did Great Britain become a Free 
Trade country in the nineteenth century ? 

Q. 6. Explain the importance of the Durham Report 
and the principal changes in ^e policy of the Home 
Government towards the colonies since its publication. 
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Q. 7. What claim has Gladstone to the gratitude of 
Englishman!? 

Q, 8. Consider whether the reign of Queen Victoria 
can rightly be called ‘A Great Age’. 

Q.|9. Examine briefly the relation between Great 
Britain and Ireland since 1800. 

Q. 10. Discuss the causes of the Boer War, and pom t 
out its consequences on the future developments of South 
Africa. 

Q. 11. What were the chief objects for which 
England took part in the World War I ? How far were 
they realized ? 

Q, 12. Stress the importance of the League of Nations 
in European history, and account for its failure to pre- 
serve world peace. 

Or, 


"The application of the principle of nationality in the 
twentieth century, unlike that in the nineteenth, proved 
to be less of a creative and more of a destructive 
force.” Discuss this with reference to the peace settlement 
of 1919. 

Q. 13. Give a brief account of any three of the 
following 

1. Continental system. 3. Treaty of Berlin (1878). 

2. Anti-Com-law league. 4. Anglo-German Rivalry. 


1954— April 

Q. 1. Why did George III oust the Whigs from 
power ? What methods did he adopt to achieve this 
end. 
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Q. 2. What was the 'Old Colonial System^ ? How did 
it come to an end ? 

Q. 3. What contemporary and what subesquent effect 
did the French Revolution have upon Great Britdn ? 

Q, 4. Show systematically and in detail how the 
British Government and people contributed to the des- 
truction of the military dictatorship of Europe by 
Napoleon. 

Q. 5. W'hat do you understand by the term ‘The 
Agrarian Revolution’ ? What effect did it have on the 
social and economic life of England ? 

Q, 6. How and why did Great Britain become a free 
trade country in the nineteenth century ? 

Q. 7. ‘If ever a war was made by an ill judged but 
ardent public opinion against the better judgment of a 
divided government, it was the Crimean War.’ Discuss. 

Q. 8. Describe the stages by which Great Britain 
became a political democracy from 1832. 

Q, 9, Illustrate Disraeli’s record as party leader and as a 
foreign minister. 

Q. 10. How and why did Great Britain abandon the 
so-called policy of 'Splendid Isolation’ ? 

Q. 11. Discuss the terms of Peace Settlement of 1919, 
noting those which especially affected Great Britain. 

Q. 12. Was the Second World War inevitable ? 
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Q. 1. It is questionable whether George III understood 
or wished to understand the great men and the causes 
for which they stood for which the sovereign was more 
responsible than any one else. Critically examine this 
statement. 

Q, 2. Briefly narrate the events which estranged the 
colonies and led to the American declaration of 
Independence. 

Q. 3. Pitt’s genius extricated the monarchy from a 
debauchee and made its cause intelligible and attractive 
to the average men. His principles and objects involved 
the final defeat of Whiggism. Comment. 

Q. 4. Briefly describe the features and principles of 
settlement of the Congress of Vienna. What part didBiitish 
Diplomacy play in the settlement ? 

Q. 5. Briefly describe the social aad financial reforms 
introduced in England during the year 1822-30. 

Q. 6. Give a brief account of the Irish Policy of the 
Whig Government during 1833-37. 

Q- 7. Briefly state the cj^uses of the Crimean War, 
why did England join it and what did she achieve by it ? 

Q. 8. Write a note on the British foreign policy in 
the Palmerston era. 

Q. 9. The judgement of events would seem to have 
decided that on the Turkish Problems at any rate Glad- 
stone was right and Beaconsfield wrong. 
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Q. 10. Give a brief account of the work of administrators 
in Egypt and London in the latter half of 19th century. 

Q. 11. In the course of these anxious years (1895-1905) 
the British Commonwealth was forced to abandon that' 
political isolation on which it prided itself as it was attend- 
ed by grave danger. 

Q. 12. What were the problems with which the confer- 
ence of Paris was faced. What momentous decision 
did it take ? 


1949 

Q. 1. "His (George I) fine strength of character and great 
political ability unenlightened by large understanding or 
by generous sympathy with his people degenrated into the 
low and cunning wire-puller and the obstinacy that wrecks 
the empire”. Comment. 

Q. 2. Describe Pitts’ contribution towards the establish- 
ment and regulation of the British Power in the East. 

Q, 3. Discuss the Causes and Results of the American 
War of Independence. 

Q. 4. Illustrate the importance of the British Naval 
Power in the struggle with Napoleon. 

Q. 5. "Palmerston” raised the prestige of England to the 
height which she had not occupied since Waterloo”. 
Comment. 

Q. 6. Give an account of the system of Parliamenta^ 
representation, during the early 19th century and explain 
the changes made by the First Reform Act. 

Q. 7, Give an account of the movement of the Irish 
Home Rule since 1848. 
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Q. 8. Describe the growth of Labour movement in 
England during the 19th century. 

Q. 9. What is meant by the phrase, "The Industrial 
Revolution in Britain”. Explain the changes which it 
brought in the country. 

Q. 10. Describe the events leading to the treaty of San- 
stefano and write a critical note on its provisions. 

Q. 11. Briefly examine the achievements of the liberal 
Government in England fronv 1905-15 in the field of social 
Reforms. 

Q. 12. Why did Great Britain go to war against Germany 
in 1914. 


1950— April 

Q. 1. Account for George Ill’s failure to Play the part of 
a ‘Patriot King’. 

Q. 2. Discuss the influence of the industrial revolution 
on English social and political life. 

Q. 3. "The French Revolution made Pitt a Tory”. 
Discuss. 

Q. 4. Discuss the causes of economic distress and politi- 
cal discontent between 1815-1830. 

Q. 5. Examine the constitutional significance of the 
career of John Wilkes. 

Q. 6. "In foreign politics Palmerston was atonce a 
Radical and a Jingo”, (Trevelyn). Examine the work of 
Palmerston under the two heads above. 

Q* 7. Trace the influence of Bentham and John Stuart 
Mill on Policy and legislation in the nineteenth century. 
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Q. 8. “It is to credit of Gladstone and the discredit of 
Disraeli that the one saw, and the other missed, what; in 
course of history was to prove the solution.” (Ensor). 
Examine the policy of Disraeli towards the Eastern 
Question in the light of the above remark. 

Q. 9. "The last decade of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed nothing less than a revolution in regard to the 
Overseas Empire.” Discuss. 

Q. 10. Discuss the background and the constitutional 
importance of the Parliament Act of 1911. 

Q. 11. Write notes on any two of the following : — 

(1) The Methodist Movement. 

(2) The Young England Movement. 

(3) The Fabians. 

(4) Robert Owen. 

(5) Army reform in the 19th Century, 

(6) Education Act (1870). 


1950— Sept. 

Q. 1. “A First Rate Party Politician” is a verdict on 
George III justified by the history of the years 1760-82. 
Discuss. 

Q. 2. Is it correct to say that the war of American 
Independence was directly due to the Seven Years War. 

Q. 3. Discuss the reaction of tne French Revolution 
on English Political thought as represented by Burke and 
Paine. 

Q. 4. Peel was a good administrator but an indifferent 
statesman. Discuss. 
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Q. 5. Estimate the influence of Whigs force and Shaft- 
esbuy on social legislation in England. 

Q, 6. Do you think that Palmerston can be rightly 
described as a political heir of Canning. 

Q, 7. What were the main features of Durham Report. 
How did it influence the future Colonial policy of England. 

Q. 8. Examine the nature and changes brought about 
by the Reform Acts of 1867 ^nd 1884. 

Q. 9. Give your estimate of Parnell as a national 
leader and critically assess his contribution to the Irish 
Home Rule movement. 

Q. 10. Compare the record of Gladstone and Disraeli 
as party leadears. 

Q. 11. Discuss the background of constitutional crisis 
in 1910 and comment on the Parliament Act of 1911. 

Q* 12. Discuss the growth of Trade Unionism in 
England. 


19S1— April 

Q. 1. ’’The American Revolution is, an event unique' 
at once in its causes, its character and its consequences.” 
Explain. 

Q. 2. Pitt (the Younger) has been described as good 
peace minister but "Un — equal to terrible emergencies” 
Examine this. 

Q. 3. „At Waterloo England fought for victory, at 
Trafalgar for existence” (Mahan) .SExplain and examine 
this statement. 
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Q. 4. Estimate the influence of either Adam Smith’s 
or of Robert Owen on contemporary thought and actions. 

Q, 5. Account for and trace the growth of the Free 
Trade Movement in Britain and assess the contribution 
to it of Sir Robert Peel. 

Q. 6. “The Industrial evolution has left the labourer 
a land-less stranger in hft own country, the political 
evolution is rapidly making him its ruler, (Sydney 
Webb) Explain. 

Q. 7. State the Irish problem of the nineteenth century 
and assess the success of Gladstone in solving this problem. 

Q. 8. Expound the political programme of the New 
Conservatism and illustrate it with reference to Disraeli’s 
administration of 1874-80, 

Q. 9. Examine the foreign policy of Sir Edward Gray, 
discussing particularly those aspects which have been 
adversely criticised. 

Q. 10, Write short notes on any two of the following : — 

(1) Whig Oligarchy, (2) Continental System. (3) Sybil, 
(4) Joseph Chamberlain, (5) Taff Vale Judgment. 


1951— Sept. 

Q, 1. "The dispute on both sides was an aflair of 
sordid interest,’’ “It was a question of liberty or authority 
government by consent or government by force.’’ Which 
of these two views describes the American Revolution 
more correctly ? 

Q. 2, Explain the need of Dunning’s resolution of 1780, 
"The power of the Crown has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.” 
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Q. 3. Describe briefly the course of Agricultural 
Revolution in Britain and estimate its political importance. 

Q. 4. Contrast the attempts of George III and Queen 
Victoria to assert the personal influence of the sovereign. 

Q. 5. Explain Younger Pitt’s domestic policy before the 
French Revolution. Account for and trace subsequent 
change in this policy. 

Q. 6. Compare the foreign policy of Canning and 
Palmerston, 

Q. 7. Disraeli has been accused of political opportu- 
nism. How well is this charge borne out by his Second 
Reform Bill. 

Q. 8. Compare the attitude of Gladstone and Salisbury 
towards the Eastern Question. 

Q. 9. Explain the chief causes of the growing hostility 
between Britain and Germany during 1890-1914. 

Q. 10. Write short notes on any two of the following : — 

1. Jeremy Bentham. 

2. Catholic Emancipation. 

3. Durham Report. 

4. Fashoda Incident. 

5. Parliament Act of 1911. 


1952 — April 

Q. 1. "Pitt did not make the Empire but he saved 
it in the hours of a great peril”. Discuss this statement. 

Q. 2. Explain the need for Dunning's resolution of 
1780, "The power of the crown has increased, is increas- 
ing and ought to be diminished.” 
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Q. 3. “The dispute on both sides was an affair of 
sordid interest.” How far is this a correct description 
of the American Revolution. 

Q. 4. “The French Revolution made Pitt a Tory” 
Explain and examine this statement. 

Q. 5. “British colonial policy was fundamentally 
changed during the 20 years, following 1930.” Elucidate 
and discuss. 

Q. 6. How far is it true to say that Peel was 
the burglar of other people’s ideas ? Give an estimate 
of Peel as a Conservative leader. 

Q. 7. How far did the Chartist Movement effect 
British legislation in the second half of the 19th century ? 

Q. 8. Compare the attitude of Disraeli and Gladstone 
towards the Eastern question. 

Q. 9. Trace the bearing of Egypt on the relations 
between British and other Great Powers. 

Q. 10. Sketch the rise and significance of the Labour 
Party in English politics. 

Q. 11. Discuss the causes which led to the Anlgo- 
Russian Entente in 1907. 


1952 — Sept. 

Q. 1. Account for the progressive weakness of the 
Whig Party after 1760. 

Q. 2. Compare Chatham and Younger Pitt as war 
ministers. 

Q. 3. Trace the bearing of the French Revolution 
on the Irish Problem at the close of the 18th Century. 
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Q. 4. Trace the growth of the Free Trade movement 
in Britain with special reference to the contributions to 
it of Huskisson or Gladstone. 

Q. 5. "I have brought the New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old." (Canning). Explain 
the occasion and the propriety of this statement. 

Q. 6.. Trace the bearing of the Industrial Revolution 
on the ‘Condition of Eiiglhnd’ Problem and on the 
growth of the British Empire during the 19th Century. 

Q. 7. Disraeli has been accused of political oppor- 
tunism. How far do you agree with this verdict ? 

Q. 8. Write a note on the Near Eastern Policy of 
of either Palmarston or of Gladstone. 

Q. 9. Outline briefly and discuss the relation between 
Britain and France during 1870-1904. 

Q. 10. Discuss the causes responsible for the passage 
of the Parliament of Act 1911 and assess its constitutional 
importance. 

Q. 11, Discuss the influence on contemporary thought 
and action of Jeremy Bentham or of Joseph Chamberlain. 


1953— April 

Q. 1. “Pitt (the Elder) declared that he would conquer 
America in Germany". Elucidate this statement. 

Q. 2. Trace the influence of either Jeremy Bentham 
or of Joseph Chamberlain on contemporary thought and 
action. 

Q, 3, Estimate the influence of the French Revolution 
on England. How did England avoid a violent revolution. 
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Q. 4. Naval Supremacy and Balance of Power re- 
presented British reaction to Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France. Explain, 

Q. 5. State and examine the arguments advanced for 
and against the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Q. 6. '‘Behind the Corn Laws indeed, Protection found 
its last shelter". Why and with what results were the 
Corn Laws repealed ? 

Q. 7. Explain the growth of Trade-Unionism into 
Labour-Movement and point out the main stages in this 
transformation. 

Q. 8, Expound the programme of New Toryism and 
illustrate^ it with reference to any one of Disraeli’s ad- 
ministrations. 

Q. 9. Account for and assess the importance of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1902. 

Q- 10. Write a note on Anglo-Egyptian relations dur- 
ing your period of study. 


1953 — Sept* 

Q, 1. Compare the attitude ^of Chatham, Burke and 
North towards the American Revolution. 

Q. 2. ''Misguided and reactionary". Is this a fair des- 
cription of the domestic policy of Pitt after 1793 ? 

Q. 3. What degree of continuity do you find in the 
foreign policies of Canning and Palmerston ? 

Q. 4. "Educate your masters". How did popular edu- 
cation keep pace with the advance of democracy after 
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Q. "5. “A leap in the dark”. How lar is this a correct 
estimate of the Reform Bill of 1867 ? 

Q. 6. How far was Queen Victoria a constitutional 
monarch ? 

Q._ 7. Account for the failure of British statesmen to 
conciliate Ireland during the 19th century. 

Q. 8. What part did Britain play in the ‘scramble 
for Africa* during the 19 th centiiry ? 

Q. 9. State and account for the radical change in the 
foreign policy of Britain during 1898—1907. 

Q. 10. Write critical notes on any three of the follow- 
ing 

Continental System, Durham Report. Lord Cromer 
Imperial Preference, Haldane Mission. 



